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WILLIAM HARRISON 


AINSWORTH 


AND HIS FRIENDS 


CHAPTER XIV 


** AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE’’ AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS: 
THE CONFLICT WITH ‘‘ FATHER PROUT.” 


HE first number of Aznsworth’s Magazine 

appeared in February, 1842, and the style 

of its Preliminary Address was amusingly 

reminiscent of the nonchalant — almost 
cheeky—notices penned by the same hand for The 
Beotian and the other boyish productions of twenty 
years before :— 


ce 


... In introducing Ainsworth’s Magazine to the 
public, he whose name it bears pledges himself only upon 
one point—that at the end of the many volumes yet 
unformed, to which he confidently anticipates his new 
venture will extend, nobody shall be able to convict him 
of breaking a single promise ; for he does not intend to 
make one. . . . The address, therefore, terminates with 
a phrase that usually serves for the commencement of a 
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prospectus :—‘ It is an excellent saying of the younger 
Pliny ’—that Ainsworth’s Magazine not only surpassed 
all its predecessors, but eclipsed all its contemporaries ! 
The younger Pliny, if he said so, was, we hope, a pro- 
phet.” 


But in the middle of his address he seems to have 
remembered that the new venture was not a boy’s play- 
thing, but a reality ; and that he had at length attained 
to what in his legal days he had thought more desirable 
than the Lord Chancellorship—the ownership of a maga- 
zine! So he proceeded to enunciate the aims of A7ns- 
worth’s Magazine — Romance — Humorous Incident— 
Playful Satire—Notabilia of Travel—‘‘ Papers of bold ~ 
and original inquiry into the great ends for which books ~ 
were written—into books themselves . . . and into the © 
mind, which they feed and fashion. It may treat of © 
states and statesmen, though it will avoid politics and ~ 
scandals. . . . It will investigate past events where it 
can, and show, too, how history has reported them. 
These are some among the more arduous of its tasks— 
the constant aim will be to execute them in a popular, 
and never in a rigid or pedantic spirit.’’ } 

The main attraction and principal feature of Adins- 
worth’s Magazine was, of course, the owner’s new romance, ~ 
The Miser’s Daughter, with Cruikshank’s admirable illus- 
trations, which commenced in the first number. It will, — 
however, be more convenient to deal with this story in 


1 The first number contained an article on the Christening of the 
Prince of Wales (Edward VII), wherein it was suggested, anent the 
child, that in the years to come “‘ England will have no cause to regret 
the days of her best Edwards.” It was accompanied by two quaint 
woodcuts by George Cruikshank, one showing the infant riding on a 
whale—“ The Prince of W(h)ales.” 
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a ‘separate chapter, and proceed now to note other 
writers and incidents associated with the Magazine.} 
The opening volumes contained much excellent work. 
Thackeray helped to start his old Fraserian confrére’s 
venture by contributing Sultan Stork by ‘‘ Major Ga- 
hagan ” and An Exhibition Gossip by ‘“‘ M. A. Titmarsh.” 
G. P. R. James, Laman Blanchard, George Raymond, 
Charles Ollier, John Oxenford, Dudley and Louisa Cos- 
tello, Mrs. Norton, T. Noon Talfourd, Robert Bell, and 
the editor’s erudite cousin, W. Francis Ainsworth, were 
also among the original contributors. Here also ap- 
peared, in 1842, most of the earliest work of Shirley 
Brooks,? the famous Punch Editor, and of Dr. E. V. 
Kenealy,? a profound classical scholar and charming 
poet, who might have attained supreme success in Litera- 
ture had he not abandoned the Study for the more com- 
bative atmosphere of the Law Courts. Dr. Kenealy’s 
first paper in Ainsworth’s Magazine was entitled A Letter 
from Ned Hyde, containing an imaginary lyrical trans- 
lation by Chatterton from the Greek; he was then a 
young man of twenty-three, and sent the verses, as he 
states in his MS. Autobiography,* to Ainsworth when his 
mame was entirely unknown to the editor. But the 


1 The advertisements in the early volumes of such contemporary 
works as Harry Lorrequer, Charles O’ Malley, Handy Andy, and Punch, 
are of great interest in view of the success they attained later. 

2 His stories were signed ‘‘ Charles W. Brooks.” He was then 
twenty-six. 

3 Edward Vaughan Kenealy (1819-80), born at Cork, was called 
to the English bar in 1847. He became Q.C., and is now chiefly re- 
membered as counsel for the Tichborne claimant, in 1873-4. 

4 I am indebted to Miss Henrietta Kenealy and Miss Arabella 
Kenealy for the privilege of inspecting and quoting from their father’s 
most interesting MS. volumes of reminiscences and letters, which 
present a vivid picture of early Victorian literary history. 
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latter at once perceived the merit of the new writer, and 
Kenealy became a constant contributor to the Magazine. 
His special talent was for polyglot lyrics, and His amazing 
compositions, both in erudition and graceful diction, 
were fully equal to the famous work of the same de- 
scription written by “‘ Father Prout ’”’ and Maginn. And 
yet Kenealy soon after regarded his own literary gifts 
but lightly. Only three years later he wrote in his 
Autobiography, 1845: “I entertain the same disrelish 
for literature and literary company that Pitt did—I was 
going to add Horace Walpole, but however he disliked 
authors, he was certainly vain of his writings. I have 
had as much fame as ever magazine writer had... . 
When Brallaghan } appeared it was fathered on Maginn 
by one set of newspapers, on Thackeray by another set 

. and all through Ireland it was attributed to Father 
Prout. Ainsworth used to lionize me at his parties. 
Well—what is it all? Vanity of Vanities. Pleasant 
enough, but not worth the hate and envy it occasions. 
So says Edward Kenealy.” 

A curious example of a man’s inability to estimate 
correctly his own talents and the calling in which he 
would have been most successful. 

In striking contrast were the egotistical reflections of 
another contributor to Ainsworth’s Magazine—Martin F. 
Tupper,” who considered himself an “‘ immortal.’ Thack- 
eray, when asked what the English people thought of 


1 Brallaghan ; ov the Deitpnosophists, 1845. This now rare book 
contains most of Kenealy’s polyglot lyrics, and, also, graphic delinea- 
tions of several of the Fraserians. 

2 Martin Farquhar Tupper (1810-89), a member of an old Huguenot 
family, was born in London, and educated at the Charterhouse and 
Oxford. His Proverbial Philosophy commenced in 1839; and in 
addition to prose, he wrote a great deal of mediocre verse. 
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Tupper, cuttingly said, ‘‘ We do not think about him 
at all.” And that is the final fate in a literary sense of 
Tupper to-day ; yet, in 1842, the complacent author of 
Proverbial Philosophy was magnificently condescending, in 
his own opinion, when he deigned to write for Ainsworth’s 
Magazine. In My Life as an Author, speaking of this same 
Proverbial Philosophy, Tupper proclaimed to the world :— 


“Its second series was due to Harrison Ainsworth, at 
all events instrumentally. For just as he was establish- 
ing his special magazine, he asked me to help him with 
a contribution in the style of that then new popularity— 
my Proverbs. This I sturdily declined ; for in my young 
days, it was thought ungentleman-like to write in maga- 
zines .. . even authorship for money was thought 
vulgar: but when there greeted me at home a parcel of 
well-bound books as a gift from the author, being all that 
were then extant of Ainsworth’s, I was so taken aback by 
his kindly munificence that I somewhat penitentially re- 
sponded thereto by an impromptu chapter on Gifts... .” 


One cannot say much in praise of Ainsworth’s method 
of bringing a coy contributor to heel. Presenting sets 
of his works seems a cumbrous and expensive sort of 
bait. However, Jack Sheppard and his brethren caused 
the haughty Tupper to capitulate; and, according to 
his own philosophy, he was converted from an enemy 
into a friend: “I had an open enemy ;—I gave him 
gifts, and won him.” (Proverbial Philosophy in Atns- 
worth’s Magazine.) } 


1 Tupper’s first paper in Ainsworth’s Magazine, entitled A Flight 
upon Flying, is much more interesting in view of the present progress 
of aviation, for the writer imagines and pictures a flying man alighting 
on Dover cliffs in 1942. 
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Mr. Tupper laboured under the belief that his mission 
was a high one, for in a letter to Ainsworth, after further 
intimating the exceptional honour he was doing him by 
appearing within the vulgar pages of the magazine, he 
said, that as Ainsworth’s was a “ virgin . . . unpolluted 
by coarse details, and guileless of moral harm . . . I see 
no reason why my private efforts to do some little good 
thereby may not find aid from the publicity of your 
goodly magazine; it is not unwise to mingle the jewels 
of religion even among the flowers of fancy and the fruits 
of literature; for although some . . . may call it pro- 
fanation, others may have reason to acknowledge the 
usefulness of truth’s good seed being broad-cast every- 
where.” This was rather unkind to the other con- 
tributors. However, Mr. Tupper concluded by saying : 
“T feel that in writing thus sincerely I may have laid 
myself open to the black-looking charge of a vain and 
foolish egotism. Alas! I mean far otherwise. I know 
myself too well for vanity. . . . I would gladly aid in 
raising the innocent laugh.” In this capacity he was very 
successful, and accomplished his aim. We do laugh— 
at him. 

The contributions in Ainsworth’s Magazine signed 
“C,S.” were the work of Mrs. Southey—better known 
as a poetess under her former name, Caroline Bowles. 
It was through Mrs. Hughes that Ainsworth secured 
this lady’s verses, and there is frequent mention of them 
in the correspondence. “‘ You know,” Mrs. Hughes 
wrote to Mrs. Southey, “ the interest I take in my friend 
Mr. Ainsworth and his three dear little girls, whom I 
love nearly as well as my own grandchildren. They are 
now residing with their father, who is toiling night and 
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day for the means of giving them every advantage of 
education, for while his mother lives he must depend 
entirely on his literary exertions ; he is about to publish 
a Magazine in his own name, and is most anxious to 
obtain first-rate contributors, and most of all to obtain 
some contribution from you. . . . I should consider it 
one of the greatest favours you could possibly bestow.” 
Mrs. Southey thereupon sent her poem, The Three Sisters 
—based’on an extract from the journal of her husband, 
Robert Southey—for the first number of the Magazine, 
and in acknowledging it Mrs. Hughes said: “ Mr. Ains- 
worth has just been with me so delighted, so grateful, 
so truly impressed with his obligations to you, that it 
did my heart good to see him so happy in the midst of 
all his heavy cares... .” 

Mrs. Southey contributed many other poems for en- 
suing numbers of the Magazine, and Mrs. Hughes’s 
letters are full of the editor’s gratitude. Thus in June, 
1842, she writes: ‘‘I have had the very great happiness 
of Mr. Ainsworth’s company since Tuesday. . . . Much, 
dear Mrs. Southey, and often, have we spoken of you, 
- and the kind readiness with which you have contributed 
such admirable aid to his undertaking, and which he is 
persuaded has very greatly tended to its prosperity... . 
I am happy to say the sale of the Magazine is great— 
7000... . We have talked of your lovely “last poem 
(The Landing of the Primrose) over and over. ... You 
have established a claim on his gratitude, and impres- 
sions of this kind are engraved on séeel in a nature like 
his... . My dear guest must leave me to-morrow and 
resume his harness, but I trust he will—with all due 
attention to his interest (which must demand his going 
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on at railway speed at present)—liberate himself from 
the too great pressure and enjoy the literary leisure he 
is so highly qualified to enjoy... . We have had so 
much to speak about—we have walked and talked in- 
cessantly, and I flatter myself that the two days and a 
half of perfect leisure, change of air, and entire change 
of every kind, have been of service to him. . . . I wish 
he could allow himself to ‘ go to grass’ more frequently in 
a place which I really think he feels as asecond home. ...”’ 

Mrs. Hughes’s only son, John Hughes, of Donnington 
Priory, the author of The One Horse Chay + and Editor 
of The Boscobel Tracts, was a frequent contributor to 
Ainsworth’s Magazine under the same cognomen he used 
in Blackwood’s Magazine— Mr. Buller of Brazennose.”’ 
As already related, Mrs. Hughes was a veritable store- 
house of legend and anecdote, and, following the example 
of Barham, John Hughes converted several of his mother’s 
stories into lyrical form. Of those he supplied to 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, in 1842, The Murder Prevented ; 
or The Squire's Dream was founded on actual fact—in 
the person of Archdeacon Proby, who lived in Leicester- 
shire; and in Charles Mathews Not ‘‘ At Home,’ the 
victim of the actor’s ventriloquial powers was Mr. 
Butterworth, the law-bookseller. Hughes’s son, ‘‘ Tom 
Brown”’ Hughes, made one of his earliest literary ap- 
pearances in Aznsworth’s Magazine—with his verses, 
Milton and the Swedish Lord—as a youth of nineteen. 
It was curious, though, that he chose Milton as his sub- 
ject, for he had imbibed an early prejudice against that 
poet as the following amusing anecdote will show. 


1 This appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine about 1825, and must 
not be confused with Oliver Wendell Holmes’s The One Hoss Shay. 
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Much as the literary proclivities of Mrs. Hughes were 
valued by Sir Walter Scott, Barham, and Ainsworth, it 
must be confessed that her grandchildren were not ap- 
preciative of her determination to instil within them an 
early knowledge of the classics. Thomas Hughes, when 
a small boy, had a guinea given him. This coin his 
grandmother took away, without his consent, and pur- 
chased for him a fine copy of Milton’s poetry, saying 
ithat he would value when he grew up, whereas had he 
spent the money, he would only have wasted it on the 
transitory joys of marbles, tops, and toffee. Needless to 
‘say, the unfortunate boy did not see matters in this 
light ; and so in after years Thomas Hughes wrote in 
his Early Memories: “I owe to my grandmother a dis- 
like to Milton’s poetry, which I doubt if I have ever 
quite got over.” 

This reminds one of a perfectly true incident of a 
small boy who, misunderstanding his mother’s assur- 
ance that whatever was “lent to the Lord, repaid a 
thousandfold would be,” placed a newly received shilling 
in the missionary-box in expectation of vast financial 
returns—delusive, golden dreams never, alas! realized: 
the law and the “‘ profits ’’ did not tally. 

But to return to Ainsworth’s Magazine. A frequent 
contributor to the early volumes was the unhappy 
Countess—or, as she preferred to style herself, Lady 
Harriette—D’Orsay. As related in a previous chapter, 
the Countess D’Orsay, unable to endure longer the state 
of affairs existing between her husband and her step- 
mother (Lady Blessington), left London for Paris, where 
she lived under the protection of the Duc D’Orleans (son 
of Louis Philippe). Despite her very delicate position, 
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she composed verses for Ainsworth’s Magazine of such 
an obviously personal nature, that no one could fail to 
identify them with her own sad history. Thus, in 
_ A Sketch, she wrote under her name :— 
“ Her’s was a lonely and a mournful fate ! 

FG ci ARE early desolate, 

Her life was mark’d with ruin... . 

It was a cloud of sorrow and of shame, 

And yet no guilt was hers; none dared to blame 

That grieving woman as she walk’d alone, 

For others’ sins still fated to atone. 

. . some hideous scene of guilt had spread 

Its mem’ry round her brain, and darken’d all 

Her sunny youth with its mysterious pall. 

But e’en the harshest spirit could not dare 

To join one thought of sin with her despair.” 


It is very curious that both “ Father Prout’ and Dr. 
Kenealy should have suggested that these lines were 
written, not by the Countess D’Orsay, but by Ainsworth 
himself, to pique Lady Blessington on account of her 
refusal to contribute to the Magazine. This incredible 
supposition cannot be entertained for a moment. Ains- 
worth was always entirely free from resentment, and he 
would never have adopted such means to annoy a lady 
—and that one his friend, Lady Blessington—for such 
a petty reason. If Lady Blessington did decline to write 
for Ainsworth’s Magazine—there is not a scrap of evidence 
on the subject—it was, no doubt, owing to the fact that 
her stepdaughter’s effusions were appearing there, both 
in prose and verse. The Countess D’Orsay had a pen- 
chant for converting all her private affairs into sentiment 
and print for the benefit of the public and, presumably, 
her purse. Thus, directly after her ‘ protector,’ the 
Duc D’Orleans, was killed in a carriage accident, she 
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contributed to Ainsworth’s Magazine some very pert- 
sonal verses, entitled She thought of Him—and Weft! 
D’Orsay’s young wife had been deeply injured, and her 
fate was one of the saddest ; but her public parade of 
her griefs and wrongs—pandering to morbid curiosity— 
was wholly inexcusable and in strange taste.1_ And to 
this extent Ainsworth was also to blame—he ought to 
have declined the Countess D’Orsay’s autobiographical 
versification ; but, of course, such ‘ Revelations of 
Society ’’ fascinated the public, sold the Magazine—and 
that is all that could be said in extenuation ! 
Ainsworth wrote a good deal for his Magazine in 
addition to his serial romances therein. Most of the 
operatic and many of the literary reviews were from his 
pen. He also wrote the excellent article, Strawberry Hill, 
which was illustrated with woodcuts by Delamotte. 
Writing this appreciative account of Horace Walpole’s 
fascinating retreat and the treasures in his collections 
was sympathetic work for Ainsworth; but, like all 
virtuosi, he deeply regretted the auctioneer’s invasion of 
Twickenham’s ‘‘ Gothic Shrine’’ and the dispersal of its 
wonderful miniatures and countless other works of art. 
Ainsworth’s article was reprinted from the Magazine 
-and prefixed to the Sale Catalogue of the contents of 
Strawberry Hill, compiled by the great George Robins, 
whose flowery eloquence has never been excelled by any 
subsequent knight of the hammer. [The Strawberry 


1 Three weeks after D’Orsay’s death, in 1852, his widow married the 
Hon. Spencer Cowper. She became very devout in her later years, wore 
semi-religious dress, and devoted herself to good works—in particular 
an orphanage (for children of soldiers who died during the Crimean War) 
which she established on her estate at Sandringham. Lady Harriette 
died in 1869, aged 56. 
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Hill sale lasted from 25th April to 21st May, 1842, and 
realized the sum of £33,468. ] 

Ainsworth’s Magazine was all too small for the abun- 
dant material which, from the first, was seeking insertion. 
On 26th February, 1842, the editor wrote to Charles 
Ollier :— 


‘“‘T forward you a copy of No. 2 of the Magazine. I 
think you will concur with me that it is a first-rate 
number. James’s story! is excellent ; so is your own; ? 
and I hope The Miser’s Daughter will not be found to 
have retrograded. Unfortunately, just at making up 
time, it was discovered that there were thirteen pages 
too much owing to the length of the Strawberry Hull 
paper and James, and I was obliged to cut and slash the 
poor Miser’s Daughter and omit two chapters.” 


The following extracts from letters to the author of 
the Uncle Sam sketches * will also give an idea of the 
plethora of contributions sent to the new magazine :— 


“* January, 1842. 
“T have received your paper and like it very much. 


1 The Fight of the Fiddlers. 

2 The Gravediggery, concerning which in a previous letter Ainsworth 
wrote to Charles Ollier :— 

“T have just read your tale for March, and like it exceedingly, 
especially the opening portion. It is so strongly and so naturally 
written, and the Gravedigger’s revenge is so well conceived, that it would 
have done, I think, without the ghost. . . . However, it is excellent 

. as it stands and has interested me much, or I should not have 
written so much about it. It strikes me that you would succeed greatly 
in a sort of prose Crabbe-like stories. Your style is becoming simply 
strong and forcible. . . . I would suggest to you in your story for 
April or May to introduce a Gardener... it will enable you to 


describe gardens, etc., and to show off your knowledge of trees and 
flowers... .” 


Ollier carried out this suggestion. 


8 This was probably Charles Hooten (1813-47), author of Colin 
Clink, who had led a wild life in Texas. 
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It is, however, too long for No. 1, for which I have many 
claimants. Will you oblige me with a short extract, 
about two pages and a half from Uncle Sam, accompanied 
by a brief letter of introduction, addressed to myself as 
Editor, from that worthy. I want to have a taste of 
_ you, if possible, in the first number, and I cannot other- 
wise manage it. Besides, I like your Yankee amazingly. 
. . . I think a few Yankee sketches would blend well 
with my other matter. I am so dreadfully pressed for 
space in the first number that I cannot, I regret to say, 
give you more than two or three pages. My limits are 
but scanty, and I am literally inundated with papers. ... 

“T shall be happy to pay you at the rate of ten guineas 
a sheet. . . . Stick to the Yankees, for in these you are 
unrivalled, and in my opinion quite equal to your name- 
sake Sam Slick.” 


This question of lack of space becoming acute, the size 
of the magazine was increased at the third number, when 
‘it also became necessary to raise the price from eighteen- 
pence to two shillings. In its projector’s own words, 
Atinsworth’s Magazine was a “‘ Literary enterprise vested 
in literary hands,”’ and consequently—being ever careless 
over money matters—in his plans for romances and the 
literary and artistic features of the periodical, Ainsworth 
omitted to consider seriously the financial necessities of 
his venture, and to fix a price consonant with the value 
of the goods he put on the market. All his friends had 
told him his magazine was too low in price. Dickens 
wrote, “ The old Royal George went down in consequence 
of having too much weight on one side. I trust the new 
First Rate won’t be heavy anywhere. There seems to 
be too much whisker for the money”; and Forster 
wrote, ‘‘ Again I warn you, the Magazine is too cheap.” 
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So the price was raised by sixpence, the circulation of 
the Magazine continued to increase notwithstanding, and” 
the approval of the public and the press suffered no 
diminution. 

There was a curious personal or familiar element in 
the early volumes of Ainsworth’s Magazine, for the 
Editor conducted in his own holograph all correspond- 
ence with his numerous contributors; and he very 
naively—or egotistically—printed adulatory effusions con- 
cerning himself forwarded by wily scribblers. Thus we 
find acrostics on “ William Harrison Ainsworth,” and 
“ Polyglot Verses addressed to the Editor,’”’ and ‘‘ Son- 
nets to the Editor,” in far too liberal profusion. A 
section of the Magazine was entitled ‘Our Library 
Table,” and here Ainsworth printed letters he received 
from his more distinguished contributors, together with 
reviews of books and other matters, and a sort of friendly 
causerte with his readers. ‘‘ Our Library Table” was 
headed by a delightful woodcut ! by George Cruikshank, 
depicting himself and Ainsworth seated in the latter’s 
book-lined library, at Kensal Manor House, discussing 
plans for the Magazine. The two portraits are admirable. 
“Our Library Table ’’ very soon attracted the attentions 
of Punch, who produced an amusing burlesque.2 Mr. 
and Mrs. Punch (with the baby) and Toby are engaged 
in family conclave at their table ; and the accompanying 
text does not fail to satirize the superabundance of con- 
tributions seeking admission to Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
the editor’s habit of praising his illustrator, Cruikshank, 
and that artist’s style of work. 


1 Reproduced opposite. 
* Punch, Vol. II, p. 127, 
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It was owing, of course, to Cruikshank that Ains- 
worth’'s Magazine was marred on its very first page by 
the most objectionable notice, entitled ‘‘ A few Words 
to the Public about Richard Bentley, By Mr. George 
Cruikshank.” As mentioned previously, Cruikshank had 
quarrelled with Bentley, and consequently the illustra- 
tions he had, by agreement, to supply for The Miscellany 
were grudgingly and badly executed. So, in the first 
number of Ainsworth’s Magazine, Cruikshank issued this 
egotistical affirmation, in which he said :— 


“. . . Mr. Bentley, the publisher, evidently wishes to 
create the supposition that I illustrate his Miscellany. 
On the contrary, I wish the public to understand that I 
do no such thing. It is true that, according to a one- 
sided agreement (of which more may be heard hereafter), 
I supply a single etching per month. But I supply only 
that single etching. . . . Yet Mr. Bentley not only adver- 
tises me as the illustrator of his Miscellany, but he has 
lately shaped his advertisement thus, in the papers as 
well as on the wrapper of his magazine :—‘ Illustrated 
by Geo. Cruikshank, etc.’ 


[After some derogatory remarks about “ Cruikshank 
the Younger ”—his own nephew—he concluded :—] 


“ Persons who indulge in this sort of conduct imagine 
that they are very cunning—they are only very silly ; 
and Mr. Bentley’s actions show that there is something 
real in the joke let off at his expense, when he first pro- 
jected his Miscellany. ‘I advertised it,’ said he, ‘as 
The Wits’ Miscellany,’ but thinking it would be difficult 
to find wit enough every month, I withdrew the an- 
nouncement, and resolved to call it Bentley’s Miscellany, 

ib—¢ 
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instead.’ ‘Why, yes,’ said a distinguished humorist, 
‘there was good reason why you should not call it The 
Wits’ Miscellany, but why go to the opposite extreme ?’”’ 


All this was in execrable taste; and one can only 
suppose that Ainsworth was compelled to insert it as 
sine gua non to securing Cruikshank’s invaluable aid as 
illustrator of his Magazine.t 

Unfortunately, this concession to Cruikshank gener- 
ated a far more painful battle of personalities, which 
involved Ainsworth and “Father Prout” as chief com- 
batants. Bentley, thinking some “‘ retort courteous ”’ to 
Cruikshank’s Few Words necessary, appointed “ Father 
Prout” his champion, and the latter elected to address 
his remarks to Ainsworth in the form of “ An humble 
Ballad,” entitled The Red-Breast of Aquitama, which, 
of course, appeared in Beniley’s Miscellany. Now, it must 
be recalled that “‘ Prout’’ had been deeply interested 
in Ainsworth’s romance of Crichton, and he affected to 
be grieved at the author having fallen from that high 
standard of literature to become the chronicler of Jack 
Sheppard. Consequently, The Red-Breast of Aquitania 
was an allegorical picture of a bird who, soaring to 
heights where his powers could not sustain him, col- 
lapsed and fell—“nor uprose again’’! Then, passing 
to personal reference to Ainsworth, “Father Prout” 
moralized :— 

1 It is pleasant to know that Cruikshank and Bentley were eventually 
reconciled. In 1864, the two met in St. James’s Park, passed, looked 
round at each other, hesitated a moment, then mutually advanced 
with outstretched hands, saying, “‘ Twenty years is long enough!” 
(Crutkshank’s Portraits of Himself, by G. S. Layard.) After this, 


Cruikshank executed some new and admirable illustrations for Bentley’s 
editions of The Ingoldsby Legends. 


ae 
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But I mused alone, 

For I thought of one 

Whom I well had known 
In my earlier days, 

Of a gentle mind, 

Of a soul refined, 

Of deserts designed 
For the Palm of Praise. 


Easy task for him 
In his flight of Fame, 

Was the SKYWARD PATH, 

O’er the billow’s wrath, 

That for GENIUS hath 
Ever been the same. 


And I saw him soar 
From the morning shore, 
While his fresh wings bore 
Him athwart the tide, 
Soon with powers unspent 
As he forward went, 
His wings he had bent 
On the sought-for side. 


But while thus he flew, 

Lo! a vision new } 

Caught his wayward view 
With a semblance fair, 

And that new-found wooer 

Could, alas! allure 

From his pathway sure, 
The bright child of air. 


For he turned aside, 
And adown the tide 
For a brief hour plied 
His yet unspent force, 
And to gain that goal 
Gave the powers of soul, 
Which, unwasted, whole 
Had achieved his course. 


1 Jack Sheppard, of course. 
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A bright SPIRIT, young, 
Unwept, unsung, 
Sank thus among 

The drifts of the stream ; 
Not a record left,— 
Of renown bereft, 
By thy cruel theft, 

O DELUSIVE DREAM! 


L’ENVOY 


To W. H. AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Whilome, Author of the Admirable Crichton. 
Subsequent Chronicler of Jack Sheppard. 


Thus sadly I thought 

As that bird unsought 

The remembrance brought 
Of thy bright day ; 

And I penned full soon 

This DIRGE, while the moon 

On the broad GARONNE 
Shed her wintry ray. 


There was nothing very objectionable in this effusion : 
indeed, the personal references to Ainsworth—‘ soul 
refined,” ‘‘ genius,’ “bright spirit,” etc.—were very 
complimentary. But for some reason Ainsworth’s allies 
were greatly annoyed; and so in the Magazine for 
April, 1842, in “ Our Library Table,” “Mr. Buller of 
Brazennose ” (John Hughes) took up the cudgels thus :— 


“DEAR AINSWORTH,—i see Father Prout has dedi- 
cated a piece of lachrymose ornithology to you, in the 
metre, and on the subject, of 


‘Who kill’d Cock Robin ?’ 


It would be hard if your own correspondents were want- 


a 
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ing in similar attentions to your most serene Editorship. 
. . . Accept, therefore, the following anecdote. ... I 
cannot compete with the learned Padre either in pathos 
or in Scripture mottoes. ... 
“Yours ever, 
entree, DULLER. 


There followed a very clever parody of the Jesuit’s 
Red-Breast of Aquitania entitled The Magpie of Marwood, 
to which Hughes prefixed the Spanish proverb, ‘‘ Dios 
me guarde de mis amigos.’ In this “ humble ballade,”’ 
the Magpie (“ Prout’’), having enticed two friendly 
birds (Ainsworth and Cruikshank) to his garden, induces 
his master (Bentley) to shoot them :— 


Bang went my gun! 
That favourite one, 

With chattering fun, 
Laugh’d out amain ; 
And hopp’d down quick, 

The brains to pick 
Of his recent clique 
Of comrades twain. 


Our MAG has a touch 

Of the JESUITS, such 

As I heard of so much 
In foreign parts. 

I once heard say 

That in MARY’S day 

When they had their way, 
They’d even dare 

To burn and roast 

Folks at a post ; 
—That they hate you most 
When they speak you fair. 


To John Hughes’s verses Ainsworth himself added :— 
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L’ENVOI. 


To the man of rhyme 
Train’d in far clime, 
Whose gifts sublime 
His soul exalt 
Above the respect 


Which the Turks (blind sect !) 


Are apt to connect 
With bread and salt. 


To the Bibliopole, 

Blind as a mole, 

Who fee’d, poor soul ! 
The sarcastic Pére 

For his sly attack 

Onithe very» PACK = 

Which he sold, good lack ! 
As his choicest ware. 


Wie Sis 


Father Prout, incited by 
ye scurvie bookesellerre 
Dickon, abuseth, in drivel- 
linge rhymes, his olde 
friend, at whose boarde, in 
bygone dayes, he hathe 
often caroused jollilie. A 
warninge to alle men how 
they put faithe in 
JESUITES. 


Dickon, ye scurvie book- 
sellerre, having filled his 
coffers with ye profits of 
“ JACK SHEPPARD, 
baselie hireth Father Prout 
to abuse itte in his Miscel- 


‘lanie (derisivelie styled ye 


Wits’) wherein he once glo- 
rified itte. A warninge to 
all future Editors of, and 
writers in, ye sd. Wits’, or 
(“to go to ye opposite ex- 
treme ’’) BENTLEY’S 
MISCELLANIE. 


Immediately following this was a sonnet :— 


LO [THE EDITOR. 


Within yon sunless cage, through many a year, 
The Imperial bird hath droop’d ;—all hope foregone 
Of his free mountain-home, of growing dawn, 

And full meridian, in its confine drear : 


But,Thou, more bold of purpose, trampling on 
The}poor restraints, which lowlier men, for gain, 
For quiet, or for safety’s sake, abide, 

Off from thine eagle spirit hast dash’d aside, 
Lightly as Samson’s withe, the unworthy chain,— 
AINSWORTH-—I joy to see thee now sustain 

Thy self-borne course !—thou art dis-Bentleyfied !”” 
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All this, of course, induced a declaration of war to the 
knife, and proved literally to be the torch that fired the 
magazine. There could be no retreat now, and “ Father 
Prout” and Bentley laid their plans for a dire attack— 
and revenge. In the interval, Ainsworth informed the 
readers of his Magazine (May, 1842) that he had heard 
“ Father Prout ’’ was “‘ smarting under his castigation of 
last month, and meditates a rejoinder. . . . Our real 
offence in the Padre’s eyes was not the production of 
Jack Sheppard—in the silly hue and cry against which 
he ought to have been the last to join—but because we 
ventured to say we preferred Mr. Buller’s polyglot verses 
to similar effusions of his own. At all events, this is the 
motive he assigns for his conduct, but we suspect it lies 
a little deeper. We were not, however, alone in the 
opinion. The public agreed with us. We will also back 
his countryman, Ned Hyde [Dr. Kenealy], against him 
for scholarship. . . .” 

And Hughes wrote to Ainsworth: “The Padre is ~ 
breathing vengeance, but I agree with you, it is best to 
content ourselves with one tarring and feathering, since 
our friends agree that the plumage sticks on appropri- 
ately ; and to let him peck away without further moles- 
tation.” 

All London was interested in the progress of this 
literary combat. At the dinner given to Charles Dickens, 
at Greenwich, after his return from America, Tom Hood 
noted :— 


‘“‘ Ainsworth and Prout being at paper war six men 
were put between them including a clergyman. Ains- 
worth’s health was proposed, and a Manchester friend of 
his sang a Manchester ditty, so full of trading stuff, that 
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it really seemed to have been not composed but manu- 
factured.” 


The idea of keeping Ainsworth and “ Prout ” at a safe 
distance from each other is distinctly amusing. There 
could have been no risk of physical violence, for Ains- 
worth was tall and robust, but the Jesuit small and 
fragile. Though personal revenge was impossible, 
“Father Prout’ was, indeed, “ breathing vengeance,” 
and the form it took was soon apparent. In Bentley’s 
Miscellany } appeared a most virulent and vile attack 
on Ainsworth (it is curious how Cruikshank and Bentley, 
the originators of the fray, had dropped out of the affair) 
in ribald doggerel, utterly unworthy of Mahony’s scholarly 
pen, entitled :— 


THE CRUEL MURDER OF OLD FATHER PROUT 
BY A BARBER’S APPRENTICE. 
A Legend of Modern Latherature: By Mr. 
DULLER of PEWTERNOSE. 


It is too lengthy to quote here in full, but the following 
is the curdled cream of this venomous satire :— 


“Oh! list unto a tale of blood, high-seasoned and well-peppered, 
Not from the Book of Barabbas, nor a leaf out of Jack Sheppard, 
Where all we see is butcherie, of vulgar folks—and Grammar, 
With deep impressions left behind—of a crow-bar and sledge- 

hammer ; 
But when each eye hath read our tale, each ear hath heard our 
dirge, a man 
Must be indeed hard-hearted not to weep for an old clergyman, 
Who met in town a flashy lad from Manchester called BILLY, ? 
To whom he taught his alphabet—for he was raw and silly,— 


PEVOLIAL, prdo7. 2 Ainsworth. 
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Till, finding him too loath to learn, nor very compos mentis, 

The old man thought him fittest for a hair-dresser’s apprentice ; 

So he bound him to a Barber ; 1 but impatient of all censures, 

He bolted through the window soon,—he broke thro’ his in- 

dentures ; 

Then set a shop up for himself out on the road to Harrow, 

Where finally he harrowed up our soul, and froze our marrow, 

By doing of a bloody deed, whereby, he, par ma Barbe, is 

In a pretty way to be declared a “ winner of the Darbies.”’ 

In Burlington,? much honoured, tho’ he bears his honours 
gently, 

There lives a famous Barber, whom the public know as Bentley. 


To this good man this witless youth, who had of grace few 
particles, 

Was articled in proper form (I ne’er could read his articles !) ; 

His duties were to sweep the shop, to ope and close the shutters, 

To look after the knocker, and the scraper, and the gutters ; 

To set in order brush and comb, or sponge, in the back-room, 
or he 

Might decorate his own love-locks with ‘ the governor’s’ per- 
fumery. 

When not engaged whetting razor-blades, and other scrapers, 

He’d scribble tales of NEWGATE, which were used as curling- 
papers ; 

And not content with writing tales (which served for papil- 
lotes) he 

To fancy-prints a liking took, not quite like Bartolozzi ; 

For all his curling flimsies would, if looked into, exhibit 

A jail, a den of pick-pockets, a pot-house, or a gibbet ; 

And tho’ such ‘ illustvations’ were, at best, but rude and 
scratchy, 

His GUIDO was a Guy of straw,* the Cruikshanks his CAR- 
ACCI ; 

Yet, many of the customers, who only came for shaving, 

Would take a peep at what he scrawled, for the sake of the 
engraving. 

’Twas true, this lad from Manchester, of jokes had few, if any, 

Yet at twisting ‘ tales’ he was a sort of story-spinning-jenny ; 


1 Bentley. 
2 New Burlington Street, where Bentley’s shop was. 
3 Guy Fawkes. 
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But, as the tongues of giddy youth too much indulgence 
loosens, 

His ‘ stories,’ which came thick and thick, at last became a 
nuisance. 

The shop frequenters often wished he’d hold his peace or alter 

The staple of his tedious yarns, all ending in a halter. 

Soon, one by one they dropped away—for life cannot afford us 

Sufficient time with maudlin tales of cut-throats to be bored 
thus ; 

A listener by the button still he sometimes on the sly attacked, 

Till, finding that each new ‘ Romaunce,’ like the reading of the 
Riot Act, 

Cleared out all decent customers, his master told him plainly 

That ‘’twere better for the nonce eschew a practice so un- 
gainly,’ 

That ‘ men of sense and learning loathed an over-dose of folly.’ 

Brief answer to his master made the varmint, ‘ Nix my dolly !’ 

This could not last. ‘ The governor,’ good man, could not 
prohibit him, 

So he was soon ‘ disbentleyfied,’ to bore the town ad libitum 


Meantime, the lad, ‘ disbentleyfied,’ sought out some new em- 
ployer ; 

But hairdressers all shook their heads at this FIGARO top- 
sawyer. 

A leech, who physics no one but himself, is out of humour ; 

So looked our Sheppard when reduced to be his own perfumer ; 

But, vowing vengeance upon all of his own trade and caste, he 

Resolved to keep a BARBER’S shop, however ‘ cheap and 
nasty.’ 

Hand-bills he sent out, full of spleen and venom,' interlarding 
Lots of self-praise with ‘ Shaving done by me for twopence 
favden !? : 

He raved in BARBAROSSA’S vein,—he quitted town in 

BLUEBARBES, 
And fix’d his shop contiguous fo a grave-yard in the suburbs, 
Not far off from a parish Green (I think they call it KEN- 
SAL'S) ; 
And thither he brought out his frizzling irons and utensils. 


1 An allusion to the original cause of the trouble—Cruikshank’s 
Few Words . . . about Richard Bentley. 
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He bought a cask of ‘ half and half,’—laid in a stock of liquors, 
And began to keep a ‘ tap’ for penny-a-liners and bill-stickers. 


Meantime, the cockneys, with amaze, saw bill-stickers placard- 
ing 

The palisades with ‘ AINSWORTH’S EASY SHAVE FOR 
TWOPENCE FARDEN. 

TRY THE NEW SHAVING SHOP!’ 1 was scrawled from 
Camberwell to Holborn. 

A touch of art beyond the skill of BENTLEY, TAIT, or COL- 
BURN. 


Hand-bills’ you got, ‘ advertisements’ you met where’er you 
turn, all 

Belauding ‘ AINSWORTH’S EASY SHAVE!’ in town and 
country journal, 

And as a genuine barber’s block might fascinate the eyes 0’ 
men, 

He furnished all the window shops with fis portrait as a 
specimen, 

Till merry folks laugh’d out, at a scale of puffing so extensive, 

And some admired his modesty, and some thought it expensive. 

Where was old Father PROUT? alas! far off beyond Mount 
Cenis, 

Or, on the Danube or the Rhone, at Athens or at Venice ; 

And, while his boy bad counsel took from GRANT, the penny- 
a-liner, 

The Péve, who might have guided him, was away in Asia 
Minor. 

Yet, when he heard, last March, of all his latherary frolics, 

Of his funny Cruikshank georgics, and his Kensal Green buco- 
lics, 

Much fearing that his former ward would take leave of his 
senses, 

Or do himself some injury—besides the said expenses,— 

The shrewd old man, from Gascony, where he was then, one 
morning 

Took up his pen, and privately dispatched to him this warning. 


1 This refers, of course, to the advertisements of Ainsworth’s Maga- 


Zine. 
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‘ Keep your temper besides, or beware of the IDES, 
And of perils periodical, 
Keep your fingers aloof from the bellows of “ PUFF,” 
And of self-praise be less prodigal.’ 


From Eastern climes old PROUT came home. Our Figaro 
(the Vandal) 

Saw not the sacred dust of Greece adhering to his sandal ; 

All that the barber’s-boy could see was that his chin was hairy, 

And that a customer had come for his shave-shop latherary. 

He sought with many a wheedling hint of former days to coax 
him, 

Visions of ‘ easy shaving soap’ he conjured up to hoax him ; 

But PROUT, who had misgivings of the ‘ gentle Sheppard’s 
razor, 

Calmly deferred doffing his beard till BENTLEY came, or 
FRASER, 

For he had read his several tales of severing bone and muscle, 

(So had the late Courvoisier, who killed Lord William Russell). 

Hence, in reply to all he urged,—’twas all that passed be- 
tween ’em, ; 

The Father, puffing his chibouk, said ‘ Quere peregrinum.’* 

Back to his shop suburban went the barber ; but a dark chasm 

Yawned in his gloomy soul, created by that gentle sarcasm. 

Dissembling well his wrath—the sequel showed he ne’er for- 
got it,— 

He laid his plan to murder PROUT by cutting the ‘ carotid.’ 

But first he swore his gratitude in many a long epistle, 

For many a valued service done,—he swore it on the missal. 

These letters are on record,* and make out the case exactly, 

Nor left a doubt, when they ‘ came out,’ in the inquest held 
by Wakley. 


1“ Prout” translated this, ‘Look out for a greenhorn!” He 
intended to suggest in the above passage that Ainsworth had en- 
deavoured to secure contributions from him for the Magazine, but 
that he (“‘ Prout ’’) preferred to reserve his work for Bentley's Miscellany 
or Fraser's Magazine. 

2 At this point, “‘ Prout ’’ was despicable enough to print, in a foot- 
note, extracts from private letters from Ainsworth, of years before, 
asking for literary help and favourable notices ve Rookwood and Crich- 
ton. The Jesuit took care, however, to quote the complimentary 
references to himself, wherein Ainsworth compared him to Sterne and 
extolled the “ halo’’ of his reviewing powers. 


> 
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A smooth cajoling billet-doux (his inward feelings swallowing) 
He forwarded to the old man after the tenor following :— 
* Thrice welcome, honoured Father, from the land of Pipe and 

Turban ! 

What say you to pot-luck here at my domicile suburban ? 

Here you will meet one BULLER, fresh from Brazennose a 
gownsman, 

And, if you list, ’Il ask MACLISE, your celebrated townsman.’ 

Old PROUT, who from his childhood with delight had met the 
latter, 

Would with MACLISE take bread and cheese, e’en from a 
barber’s platter. 

So forth he went to AINSWORTH’S tent in confidence, nor 
thought a man 

Could treat his guest in other guise than a single-minded Otto- 
man. 

No painter came that day,—an absence Prout thought of the 
oddest, he 

Met only him of BRAZEN NOSE, and him of brazen modesty ; 

Yet, nothing loth, he sat with both, draining the tankard’s 
fulness, 

Till, lulled to soft oblivion by their joint-stock powers of dulness, 

Gladly the ‘ gentle Sheppard’ seized the wished-for opportunity 

To wreak his plan on the old man, and burke him with impunity. 

On his own hearth his hospitable carving-knife he whetted, 

While BULLER, hight of BRAZENNOSE, both aided and 
abetted. 

To cut my story short, he, with his trencher-man and fugleler, 

Remorseless, cut the old man’s throat—the tvachea and the 
jugular | 


‘LATEST PARTICULARS.’ 
Non-apprehension of the criminals ! 
Up to the latest hour of post we’ve only time to mention 
That the two murderers, dull rogues ! are hard of apprehension. 
Indeed, the whole account itself seems very doubtful, very, 
For we have seen PROUT yesterday—he was ALIVE and 
merry. 
And if to tickle such small fry the old man thinks his pains 
worth 
We trust to have another laugh at BRAZENNOSE and AINS- 
WORTH.” 
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All this was indeed out- poping Pope in his most 
venomous mood; but, unlike the clean, razor-like 
strokes with which the Bard of Twickenham cut up Lord 
Hervey and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, “ Prout’s”’ 
butchery of Ainsworth was a clumsy, dirty operation in 
which the wounds were inflicted with a jagged saw. The 
Jesuit’s satire was heavy, his malignant humour difficult 
to perceive, his very meaning often obscure. The vio- 
lence and ferocity of his attack seem—to us, who cannot 
get at the underlying motives—wholly out of proportion 
to the original cause of quarrel. Undoubtedly no thrust 
of Ainsworth’s went home more surely than that in 
which he reminded “ Prout” of how he had constantly 
sat at the hospitable board of Kensal Lodge in the old 
days. ‘‘ Prout ’’ knew he could make no defence for his 
forgetfulness of past favours (some years earlier his daily 
dinners had been provided by his friends Ainsworth, 
Sheehan, and Lady Blessington, in turn), and all he 
could attempt was a “tu quoque’’ retort, in which he 
originated the fable, already alluded to, that Ainsworth 
had written the verses signed by the Countess D’Orsay 
in his Magazine :— 

“ This gentleman, who talks so sentimentally of ‘ bread 
and salt,’ puts into the mouth of Lady Harriette D’Orsay 
certain significant lines, which no one believes were ever 
written by her... . Has he forgotten that he was fed 
at the table of Lady Blessington? not, surely, for the 
sake of companionship ? for a duller dog never sat at a 
convivial board... .” 


A dull dog? And yet but a few weeks before—in the 
same place\—“ Prout” had written of this same dull 
* Bentley's Miscellany (Vol. XI, pp. 144-7.) 
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dog as “A bright SPIRIT,” whose “ powers of soul,’’ 


and possession 
“ Of a gentle mind 
Of a soul refined, 
Of deserts designed 
For the Palm of Praise,”’ 


had provided him (‘‘ Prout ”’) with 


“ An acquaintancy, 
Which we deemed, I count 
Of more high amount, 
For it oped the fount 
Of sweet sympathy.” 


Truly the wily Jesuit—for all his craft—had but a 
short memory ! 

Ainsworth and John Hughes attempted no retort to 
The Cruel Murder of old Father Prout—indeed, none was 
possible. They could not, even if they had wished, have 
capped such cruel and venomous stuff. The thing was 
beneath contempt, and the honours of war rested, of 
course, with Ainsworth, for, in public opinion, “ Prout ”’ 
had placed himself beyond the pale by his perfidious 
use of his former friend’s private letters. The only 
further allusion to this painful affair in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine was contained in a notice of a poem entitled 
The Praise of Porter, in Beniley’s Miscellany for October, 
which, it was pointed out, had previously been published 
in The Monthly Magazine—“ The only difference be- 
tween the two versions of the poem is, that Bentley’s is 
decidedly inferior to the other, from certain alterations 
which have been made in it ... while the long and 
stupid notes attached to it, would seem to emanate from 
the Jesuit scribe who publishes his friend’s private 
letters, and who can perhaps explain how the verses 
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came to be palmed off as original on the stolid book- 
seller.” 

The Cruel Murder of old Father Prout was not included 
in Mahony’s published Reliques ; but his editor, Charles 
Kent, alluded to it—as a “revolting gibe . . . hurled, 
apparently in a moment of aberration, by Prout, like 
some chance missile picked up in the kennel, at the comely 
head of one of his contemporaries who, until then, had, as 
freely and as frankly as any true gentleman could, inter- 
changed with him the grip of the right hand of friendship. 
. . . Those were times among literary belligerents for 
the flinging of vitriol, and the wielding of bludgeons.”’ 

Charles Kent was mistaken in his conclusions, for, as 
William Bates correctly pointed out: ‘It was in no 
“moment of aberration,’ but in malice prepense, that he 
“hurled the gibe’ at the head of his former host ; it was 
no ‘chance missile picked up in the kennel,’ but one 
that bore a mark, like a backwoodsman’s bullet, to in- 
dicate whence it came. Nothing could be more charac- 
teristic of the man and his temper.” ! 

How different was Ainsworth’s temper: hot for a 
moment, and unflinching when attacked, but forgiving 
and wholly destitute of malice. In spite of ‘‘ Prout’s”’ 
vile doggerel, and viler footnotes, his public insults, and 
printing of confidential letters, Ainsworth forgave him, 
and nearly forty years after could write of him in the 
following generous terms :— 

“ February 24th, 1880. 

“MY DEAR CHARLES KENT, 


““. . . T always regret the misunderstanding that 
occurred between myself and Mahony, but any offence 


+ The Maclise Portrait Gallery, 1898, p- 476, 
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that was given him on my part was unintentional, and I 
cannot help thinking he was incited to the attack he 
made upon me by Bentley. Be this as it may, I have 
long ceased to think about it, and now only dwell upon 
the agreeable parts of his character. He was an ad- 
mirable scholar, a wit, a charming poet, and generally— 
not always—a very genial companion. ...I should 
like very much to see a new edition of his works. Care- 
fully edited it must be popular. Latterly I have been 
suffering from a severe attack of neuralgia, and this 
makes the writing even of a letter irksome and painful 
to me. 

“With kindest remembrances, Believe me, my dear 
friend, 

“* Always yours, 
““W. Harrison AINSWORTH.” 


Truly a character of singular amiability and charm. 


iD 


CHAPTER XV 


KENSAL MANOR HOUSE AND ITS SOCIETY. AINSWORTH 
AND THACKERAY. 


“In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 
His great fires up the chimney roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board.” 


ARLY in 1841 Ainsworth’s “ bachelor ”’ life at 

Kensal Lodge came to an end. Desiring to 

make a home with an adequate establishment 

for his three daughters, hitherto at school, 

and with an ever-increasing circle of friends, he found 
it necessary to move into larger quarters. 

Adjoining Kensal Lodge was a large bungalow build- 
ing, erected early in the nineteenth century by Thomas 
Harrison (who was not related to Ainsworth), proprietor of 
the Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden. Mr. Harrison named 
his country domicile Kensal Manor House, from the fact 
that it stood on part of the manorial lands of Willesden. 

This was the property acquired by Ainsworth, who 
moved into his new home in March, 1841.1 He greatly 
improved the house, added another story, and made it a 
commodious residence in every way suitable for the large 
entertainments he desired to give. The principal apart- 
ment was, of course, the dining-room—destined to be 


1 He retained, at the same time, a portion of Kensal Lodge, where 
Mrs. Touchet continued to reside. 
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the scene of many memorable dinners—a spacious room 
at the back of the house, with three windows leading 
into the garden, and overlooking a charming rural pros- 
pect. Adjoining was the drawing-room, which opened 
into a large loggia in the Italian style, and also com- 
municated by folding doors with Ainsworth’s library— 
the room on the right-hand side when entering from the 
Harrow: Road. That on the left was the Miss Ains- 
worths’ sitting-room. There was a pleasant lawn at the 
back of the house, with a paddock beyond ; and a series 
of fruit and flower-gardens extended for some distance 
to the west. Kensal Manor House was thus admirably 
suited for both garden and indoor parties. 

Here, at last, Ainsworth found full scope for exercising 
his hospitable aspirations ; his greatest pleasure in life 
was to gather his friends around him, and being an ideal 
host and admirable conversationalist, his house became 
the most popular and celebrated rendezvous of literary 
and artistic society in the fourth decade of the last 
century. ‘‘ At Kensal Manor House, hospitality is a 
virtue that is always at home,” wrote Laman Blanchard, 
- summing up in a few words the presiding spirit of the 
pleasant residence on the Harrow Road, which was Ains- 
worth’s home for twelve years. 

As soon as he was settled in his new abode, to initiate 
the symposia of the Manor House in fitting style, he gave 
a large house-warming dinner, and here is Dickens's 
acceptance to the festivity :-— 


““ DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, 


“My DEAR AINSWORTH, “ April 29th, 184r. 
“‘ With all imaginable pleasure. I quite look for- 
ward to the day. It is an age since we met, and it ought 
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¥ 


not to be. The artist has just sent home your Nickleby. 
He suggested variety, pleading his fancy and genius. As 
an artful binder must have his way, I put the best face 
on the matter, and gave him his. I will bring it together 
with the Pickwick to your housewarming with me... . 
“ Faithfully yours always, 
“CHARLES DICKENS.” ! 


Kensal Manor House, as previously described, stood 
in the midst of charming country, but within easy dis- 
tance of London; consequently, every writer of note, 
many artists, and other distinguished people assembled 
and met here. There are numerous contemporary refer- 
ences to these famous reunions, and without exception 
the guests retained to the end of life the pleasantest 
recollections of the hospitality and informality, com- 
bined with culture and brilliant talk, which they enjoyed 
at Ainsworth’s house. “‘ We are sure,” said James 
Crossley, “‘ there are no reminiscences that dwell more 
agreeably on our minds than of the days when Kensal 
Manor House, on the Harrow Road, where Mr. Ains- 
worth resided for many years, was a central point for 
literary men ; and when, after sitting under an admirable 
host and enjoying the conversation of men whom it was 
always a delight to meet, the guests were serenaded on 
those fine summer evenings as they went homewards by 
the nightingales which had not then deserted that ak 
of the suburbs of London.” 

Of course, Ainsworth’s old circle of friends, who had 

* Unfortunately, Ainsworth’s letters to Dickens have been destroyed. 
Miss Hogarth tells me that a year before her brother-in-law’s death 
he made a bonfire in the meadow at the back of Gadshill, and burnt all 


the letters he had received from his friends. Dickens wished to prevent 
his correspondence being published after his death. 
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formed the smaller coterie of his ‘‘ bachelor ” entertain- 
ments at Kensal Lodge, were in constant attendance at 
the Manor House, and in addition to these—who com- 
prised, among others, it will be remembered, Dickens, 
Forster, Thackeray, Blanchard, Jerdan, Talfourd, Bar- 
ham, Bulwer-Lytton, ‘ Phiz,’ Maclise, Cruikshank, 
Lover, and several of the Fraserian stafi—came Charles 
Lever, Captain Marryat, G. P. R. James, Douglas Jer- 
rold, W. H. G. Kingston, Dr. Kenealy, Shirley Brooks, 
Edwin Landseer, Martin F. Tupper, Thomas Wright, 
Lord Albert Conyngham, Robert Bell, Dudley Costello, 
Charles Hervey, W. Francis Ainsworth, Macready, and 
many other notable people with whom Ainsworth was 
on intimate terms. But the dinner-parties were no 
longer confined to men, for the host’s three daughters 
were now growing up, and many ladies came to partici- 
pate in the social doings at the Manor House. Thus, 
Charles Dickens was accompanied by his wife and the 
latter’s young sister, Miss Georgina Hogarth. In the 
drive out to Kensal from Devonshire Terrace, the Dickens 
party generally included their intimate friends, Forster 
and Maclise. Miss Hogarth, who is the last survivor of 
the Kensal Manor House circle, has very kindly favoured 
me with her reminiscences of the entertainments there as 
follows :— 


“The parties at Mr. Ainsworth’s hospitable house are 
among the most pleasant remembrances of my girlhood. 
The guests were generally all the best known people in 
literature and art, and the evenings were most social and 
informal. They were always dinner-parties—succeeded 
by games and music, and very often winding up with a 
dance, in which the three young daughters joined. Mr. 
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Ainsworth was a most kind friend of mine, and I was 
very fond of his three daughters. Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Ainsworth were greatly attached to each other, and on 
most intimate terms.”’ 


Dickens was a great help at these informal parties ; 
thus, at one festive season, in inviting the Pettigrews* to 
dinner, Ainsworth wrote: ‘‘ We are to have a Twelfth 
Night Cake, and Dickens has promised to bring his con- 
juring apparatus with him.” 

Dickens must have been delightful as an amateur 
conjurer, with his wealth of humour and patter @ la 
Weller and Mrs. Gamp. The two following character- 
istic “‘ Boz’”’ letters may fittingly find a place here, as 
they both relate to the convivialities of Ainsworth’s 
house :— 

““ DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, 


“ October 13th, 1843. 
“My DEAR AINSWORTH, 


“T want very much to see you, not having had 
that old pleasure for a long time. I am at this moment 
deaf in the ears, hoarse in the throat, red in the nose, 
green in the gills, damp in the eyes, twitchy in the 
joints, and fractious in the temper from a most intoler- 
able and oppressive cold, caught the other day, I suspect, 
at Liverpool, where I got exceedingly wet; but I will 
make prodigious efforts to get the better of it to-night 
by resorting to all conceivable remedies, and if I succeed 
so as to be only negatively disgusting to-morrow, I will 
joyfully present myself at six and bring my womankind 


along with me. “ Cordially yours, 


‘“ CHARLES DICKENS.” 


1 Dr. J. Pettigrew was surgeon to the Duchess of Kent, Librarian 
to the Duke of Sussex, and a great authority on mummies. 
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““ DEVONSHIRE TERRACE. 
“My DEAR AINSWORTH, 

“Will you tell me where that Punch is to be 
bought, what one is to ask for, and what the cost is. It 
has made me very uneasy in my mind. Mind—I deny 
the beer. It is very excellent; but that it surpasses 
that weaker and gentler, and brighter, ale of mine (oh! 
how bright it is!) I never will admit. My gauntlet lies 


upon the cask. , 
P “Yours in defiance, 


““CHARLES DICKENS.” 


Ainsworth kept open house out at Kensal Green ; his 
friends were always welcome, and they often invited 
themselves, knowing well the pleasant dinner and genial 
society that awaited them at the end of their country 
ride. Thus, Forster writes to Ainsworth :— 


“Will you give me pot luck to-day at the Manor 
House? It is such delicious weather, and an engage- 
ment I have to dine with Fox vanishes in that blaze of 
sunshine which welcomes this brilliant notion. Say 
“yes ’—if you have no overpowering claim upon you— 
say ‘yes ’—and expect on the utterance of the word 


to see “Your affectionate 
“ JOHN FORSTER.” 


And Laman Blanchard would write :— 


“My dear Ainsworth, I cannot be left out, and have 
therefore apologised myself out of a particular engage- 
ment in order to join you. But I know my reward! 
Twelfth Cake! Psha! Are! I find Dickens is par- 
ticularly pleased... . 

“JT am delighted with the prospect, and hope to see 
you all on Thursday revelling in that field, and imbibing 
bliss per that Hodgson’s pale.” 
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And on another occasion he says :— 


“You must not give me up. Think what real impedi- 
ments they must be to keep from your table one who, 
in all weathers, has sought it, and found there pleasure 
upon pleasure a hundred times over. . . 

“ Ever yours, 
ES 


Dr. Kenealy, in his MS. Autobiography, makes frequent 
mention of the festivities at Kensal Manor House. He 
relates :— 


“ The first time I dined with Ainsworth we had among 
the company (it was a literary one) Dance and Brookes 
of the Argus, Bell (author of Lives of the Poets), and some 
other chaps of Helicon. Laman Blanchard sat next to 
Wes ue. 

“We had a very good dinner. . . . There was a great 
deal of claret which was good, and a great deal of talk 
which was not so good. We all got merry... . 

‘“‘Ainsworth’s is a pretty box of a house. ... He 
is a jolly, handsome-faced fellow, with a profusion of 
whiskers.” 


And again, a little later on, Kenealy, after quoting 
Ainsworth’s letter of invitation to dine, on 20th De- 
cember, 1842—‘‘ to meet a quiet and non-literary party. 
You may play the tea-totaller if you please, or the 
claret-bibber if you prefer it’’—notes: ‘“‘ This was a 
very pleasant dinner. The company was mixed. There 
were Ainsworth’s three daughters, his aunt,! three or 
four girls, Dr. Pettigrew, who talked a great deal about 


1 An allusion to Mrs. Touchet, who was not, however, Ainsworth’s 
aunt, but a cousin by marriage. 
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mummies, Colburn, the bookseller, and his wife. I be- 
lieve Laman Blanchard and Bell were also there. None 
of the literary squad of the Magazine. We had an 
immense quantity of fun, dancing, claret, and chit-chat. 
I was treated quite like a lion. We had a Yule-log burn- 
ing gloriously, and a mistletoe bough suspended over 
every door.” And writing to Ainsworth a year later, 
Kenealy said: “I shall not fail at the coming festive 
season to remember the delightful party we had at your 
place this time twelve months, nor Mrs. Touchet’s charm- 
ing conversation, nor your own unstudied but exquisite 
good nature, which like sunshine warms all who approach 
you, and to drink your health (if I shall be sufficiently 
recovered) in a silver jug of claret.”’ 

Curiously enough, another prominent counsel in the 
Tichborne Case, Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, also recorded 
his reminiscences of a dinner at Kensal Manor House. 
He wrote in his Experiences :— 


ce 


. . . The time is early summer, the hour about eight 
o'clock in the evening; dinner has been removed from 
the prettily decorated table, and the early fruits tempt 
the guests, to the number of twelve or so, who are grouped 
around it. At the head there sits a gentleman no longer 
in his first youth, but still strikingly handsome ; there is 
something artistic about his dress, and there may be a 
little affectation in his manners, but even this may in 
some people be a not unpleasing element. He was our 
host, William Harrison Ainsworth, and, whatever may 
have been the claims of others, and in whatever circles 
they might move, no one was more genial, no one more 
popular. . . . Opposite to me at the dinner-table .. . 
sat a good-looking young fellow, a member of the same 
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profession as myself, got up with infinite care. He was 
seated next to a venerable lady, rattling and shining 
with diamonds ; these two were engaged in the innocent 
occupation of cracking bon-bons and reading the mot- 
toes. Harrison Ainsworth, pointing my attention to 
him, said, ‘ He (naming him) will make his way in the 
world.’ The prophecy has turned out correct.” 


Nicholas Michell, a contemporary miscellaneous writer, 
who had the privilege of attending a dinner at Kensal 
Manor House at which both Dickens and Thackeray were 
present—at the time when the two stars were keen rivals 
for pre-eminence in the literary firmament—noted that 
Ainsworth was, ‘“‘ of course, the life and soul of the 
party ; while he spoke much, and was the cause of merri- 
ment in others, his own face did not often relax in mirth. 
Yet he appeared to touch subjects lightly and to glance 
over the surface of things, while his rival Thackeray 
talked with a deeper purpose. Thackeray in his move- 
ments was always awkward, tall, gaunt, with nose flat- 
tened almost to his face; but though his features were 
remarkably plain, the expression was highly intellectual 
and spoke of good nature and amiability. Dickens was 
then a thin, wiry man. Forster did not converse much, 
but laughed heartily at Dickens’s witticisms.” 

It was very unusual for Forster to be silent. These 
records of Ainsworth as a host could be extended, and 
they all bear witness to the fact that he had the best 
qualification of a leader of conversation—he never let it 
flag ; in addition to his own fund of animated anecdote 
and brilliant comment, he drew out his guests, by skil- 
fully chosen questions and tactful remarks, and caused 
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_them to converse on those particular subjects with which 
each was best adapted to deal. 
_ The pretty garden of the Manor House was very 
popular in summer with the host’s friends—delighted to 
escape from the torrid confinement of their London 
rooms. There is a fine old oak in this garden, and in 
Ainsworth’s time a rustic seat was placed around the 
trunk. This was the favourite spot; and here, seated 
under the shade of the great tree, the most famous 
writers of that period met and discussed their literary 
plans. After dinner, too, on warm nights, the guests 
would bring out their wine and return to the old seat 
under the oak—to be lulled by the distant song of the 
nightingales and the perfume of a thousand flowers. 
Thackeray, in particular, was very fond of the horti- 
cultural amenities of Kensal Manor House. He was at 
that period living in lodgings—first at 13, Great Coram 
Street, and later at 88, St. James’s Street—and used to 
walk out to Kensal, generally on Sundays. He would 
then enjoy sitting in the garden; and after an early 
four o’clock dinner would often accompany Ainsworth 
and his young daughters over the fields to evening ser- 
vice at Willesden Church. This was a delightful walk 
through rich pasturage and wooded meadows—fresh 
with the scent of hawthorn or new-mown hay—to the 
little rural fane, of which Ainsworth said, in Jack Shep- 
pard, “ Willesden is the most beautiful country church 
we know.” ! Here the party from Kensal Manor House 
would occupy one of the old-fashioned square pews near 
the pulpit, and the simple service concluded, the walk 


1 Ainsworth was churchwarden at Willesden, and a member of the 
Committee for restoring the old church, in 1850. Dr. Knapp was the 
Vicar in his time. 
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home would be through fields flooded with the crimson 
glory of the setting sun. Sunsets across the green ex- 
panses of Middlesex are truly beautiful, and exquisite 
indeed is the spire and tree-crowned eminence of Harrow 
Hill in relief to the glowing evening sky. One is tempted 
to picture, in this charming setting, the leonine figure of 
Thackeray, hand-in-hand with the small ladies in the 
quaint early Victorian dresses. 

Thackeray was devoted to Ainsworth’s three little 
motherless girls, and the recent calamity which had de- 
prived his own children of their mother’s love and care 
increased the bond of affection and sympathy between 
him and his young friends at Kensal Green. [In con- 
nection with Thackeray’s pleasant Sundays with the 
Ainsworths, I may add Lady Ritchie stated to me: 
“T can quite imagine how glad my father must have 
been to be with kind people, and to join in their family 
life. He always loved children and peaceful home 
doings.’’] 

Most of Thackeray’s letters to Ainsworth contain a 
reference to the latter’s daughters. Thus, he wrote, from 
13, Young Street :— 


“T was sorry not to find you at home yesterday, when 
I came to see those pretty young ladies once more if I 
could ; and to tell you how it was the Mulligan didn’t 
come to your ball.t... Not being a dancing, or even 
a supping, man now, the loss of the good things doesn’t 
very much affect me, but I should have liked to have 


1 Thackeray mistook the date, and only discovered the blunder 
when dining with Mrs. Talfourd on the same night as the ball. The 
latter entertainment was given at Kensal Manor House to celebrate the 
coming out of Miss Blanche Ainsworth—the youngest daughter— 
about 1847. 
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shaken hands with old friends to whom I beg to be 
very truly remembered. 
“Yours, dear Ainsworth, truly, 
“W. M. THACKERAY.” 


And another characteristic little note is worded :— 


“88, ST. JAMES’S STREET. 
“My DEAR AINSWORTH, 

“T would have come with the greatest pleasure, 
but Gwilt has engaged me. How are you and the ladies 
and the young daughter? I will come out one very 
early day to shake you by the hand. . . . Will you give 
me your name at the G.1 for Tuesday at 6, and come and 
dine with me there? I want to ask 3 or 4 of the littery 
purfession. 

“Yrs. always, 
iW Me bs 


Ainsworth’s three daughters were growing up into 
very pretty and charming girls. Mrs. Hughes wrote of 


them to Mrs. Southey: ‘ Three such specimens of 
purity, singleness of heart, simplicity, and strong affec- 
tion I never yet saw... they have all quick under- 
standings, but are diffident beyond description, and so 
very lovely in person. ... Nature has given them a 
grace and elegance which cannot be taught. . . . Their 


father gives them every moment of his time which he 
can steal from his overwhelming toil—he really looks 
like their elder brother, and his attention to them on 
every point is really very delightful to see.” 

The attractions of the Miss Ainsworths were even noted 
in print. In The Pictorial Times for 20th July, 1844, 
there was a good sketch of their father by C. Martin ; 

1 Garrick Club. 
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and the artist’s brother-in-law, Hugh Cunningham, the 
publisher, contributed the accompanying letterpress, in 
the course of which he wrote: ‘Our friend Harrison 
Ainsworth is a widower, with, we are told, three charming 
daughters, and a charming house on the road to Harrow. 
We are too rough to go through the softer civilities of 
life, and too grey-headed to make any impression on the 
hearts of pretty girls, or else we should be off for the 
Harrow Road to-morrow, and perhaps—but we will not 
hazard a conjecture.”’ 

Captain Marryat, like Thackeray, took a warm in- 
terest in Ainsworth’s daughters. So also did Words- 
worth, and on one occasion when the Lake Poet was 
visiting Kensal Manor House he came into the young 
ladies’ schoolroom, and was greatly interested in all 
that they were doing, asking many questions concerning 
their studies and pursuits. 

Mrs. Hughes, of course, often came to stay at Kensal 
Manor House. She writes to Ainsworth with reference 
to one of her visits :— 


“I promised to let you know when I was a free agent, 
and I can truly say there is no use I could so pleasantly 
make of my wings as to direct them to Kensal, and to 
you and yours, but I fear I gain my freedom too late! 
I know that you must, if you adhere to the plans of 
Auld Lang Syne, begin to be wholly occupied with 
writing. I could come on Monday next. . . . I have so 
many kind friends asking me to come to them, that I 
begin to think the society of old women is like port wine 
—the better for keeping. I must request you to make 
me acquainted with Mr. Dickens: no one knows better 
than yourself the reason that I did moé care for it; but 
now I wish it most particularly. . . .” 
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And on another occasion :— 


“TI will name Monday for the pleasure of waiting on 
you, because my son desired me to make no engagement 
for him till his visit to you was secured. On Sunday, 
Walter 1 is to be with us to meet his father and accom- 
pany him to the Duke of Sussex, and he must return to 
Woolwich in the evening. .. . 

“Tam much surprised at what you tell me of Miss 
Mitford. She has a pension from government, and I 
cannot conceive how any one of a high spirit can submit 
to receive alms when the means of existence is within 
their power. She is, however, a very good person I be- 
lieve, and was the most devoted of daughters to the filthy 
old satyr—her late father. (I assure you no other name 
applies so well to his character.) She suffered him to 
spend on his vices a handsome independence which was 
her right, and was amiably blind to all his gross and 
disgusting failings.2 I will transmit your kind subscrip- 
tion to my son, and will follow your good example... . 

“ Ever your affectionate 
“M. A. HuGHEs.” 


As it was always Ainsworth’s custom to conduct the 
correspondence concerning his magazines personally, 
many strangers found their way to the ample, well-stored 
table at Kensal Green ; for, after a few pieces from a new 
writer had been accepted, an invitation to dine with the 
editor invariably followed. In this manner originated 
Ainsworth’s friendships with Dr. Kenealy, Shirley Brooks, 


1 Mrs. Hughes’s fourth grandson, who entered the army. He was 
Sir Walter Scott’s godson. 

2 Mary Russell Mitford (1786-1855), whose Our Village first appeared 
in The Lady’s Magazine, 1819, was the daughter of George Mitford, M.D. 
The latter, in addition to his daughter’s inheritance, squandered his 
own fortune, his wife’s settlements, and a lottery of £20,000, of which 
the lucky number had been chosen by his daughter, Mary, when ten 
years old. 
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Charles Mackay, and Charles Hervey, among many 
others. The last named, Hervey, records:1 “It was in 
the spring of 1842 that I first saw William Harrison 
Ainsworth at Kensal Manor House, the pretty residence 
then occupied by him on the Harrow Road. I had pre- 
viously exchanged letters with him respecting a paper 
or two written for the new magazine he had just started, 
and on my arrival in town received a cordial invitation 
to dine with him. He was then a strikingly handsome 
manand.. . held a prominent place among the popular 
authors of the day. . . . On the occasion alluded to, 
the guests, with the exception of the host’s own family, 
were exclusively literary. . . .” 

Ainsworth, as a true gourmet, was very particular in 
preserving strict punctuality at the supreme function of 
mankind—DINNER ; and, according to Hazlitt, his outer 
door was locked at the psychical moment appointed 
for serving, and no belated guest admitted. However, 
it is to be hoped the latter clause of this draconic law was 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance— 
at any rate in the case of Forster, who was always and 
constitutionally late for an appointment. Wrote Ains- 
worth to Dickens: ‘‘ Don’t forget your engagement to 
dine with me on Tuesday next. I shall send a refresher 
to Forster, the unpunctual.’”’ One cannot dwell for a 
moment upon the terrible idea of ‘‘ The Arbitrary Gent ” 
standing shut out—like the Peri at the Gate of Paradise— 
on the doorstep of Kensal Manor House, while through the 
fast-closed portal permeated the savoury odours of the ban- 
quet and the sounds of revelry and popping corks within. 

But the hospitality of the Manor House was not con- 


1 Longman’s Magazine, April, 1885. 
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fined to the dining-room, and many humbler visitors 
received good cheer in the kitchen. A characteristic 
example of Ainsworth’s kindness of heart was related 
by a man named Perry, who as a boy was employed by 
the printer who executed the author’s work. The lad 
had to take proofs out to Kensal Manor House, and 
during his long waits was regaled with unaccustomed 
luxuries in the servants’ hall—oyster patties making a 
special impression on his memory. Upon one occasion, 
it was so late when Ainsworth had finished working at 
his proofs that he was unwilling for the printer’s boy to 
take the long and lonely walk back to London, and in- 
sisted on giving him a bed for the night. The lad, who 
eventually was killed in the American Civil War, never 
forgot, and always boasted of, the night he was the 
guest of the author of Jack Sheppard. Many such in- 
cidents might be related; and though fifty-seven years 
have sped since Ainsworth left Kensal Green, there are 
still persons living in the district—changed though it is 
from country to town—who recall to memory the genial, 
generous master of the Manor House and his three pretty 
daughters. 

Bricks and mortar last longer than flesh and blood, 
and Kensal Manor House still stands, though the famous 
people who met there in the long ago have nearly all 
gone down to the grave. It is a place of many memories. 
Silent now, its hospitable fires long since extinguished, 
the kindly host and his merry circle of friends will never 
meet there again: nevertheless 


** We cannot go from where we dwell 
And leave behind no lingering trace ; 
Where in the past our shadows fell, : 
A shadow of us haunts the place.” 


IIl.—E 


CHAPTER XVI 


‘‘ THE MISER’S DAUGHTER.” ‘‘ WINDSOR CASTLE.” 
“‘ MODERN CHIVALRY.” ‘‘ SAINT JAMES’S.” 


HE MISER’S DAUGHTER, as previously 
stated, formed the principal feature of the 
opening volumes of Ainsworth’s Magazine. As 
the story neared its serial completion there, 
at the end of 1842, it was published in three volumes 
by Cunningham and Mortimer, and was dedicated in 
these words: “‘ To my Three Dear Daughters, Fanny, 
Emily-Mary, and Blanche, I offer this Tale. W.H.A., 
Kensal Manor House. 15th Oct., 1842.” 3 
The Miser’s Daughter is a picturesque costume-romance 
of eighteenth-century life and manners, combined with 
the exposition of the “ folly and wickedness of accumu- 
lating wealth for no other purpose than to hoard it up, 
and to exhibit the utter misery of a being who should 
thus voluntarily surrender himself to the dominion of 
Mammon.’’ The moral the author wished to point was— 
to continue the use of his own words—‘ All high and 
generous feelings, all good principles, and even natural 
affection itself will become blunted, and in the end com- 
pletely destroyed, by the inordinate and all-engrossing 
passion for gain. . . . The sin carries its own punish- 
ment with it; and is made the means of chastising the 
* The first edition is scarce, and has a market value of about /8. 
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sinner. Dead to every féeling. except that of adding to 
his store, the miser becomes incapable of enjoyment 
except such as is afforded by the contemplation of his 
useless treasure. . . . Distrust of all around: him darkens 
his declining days . . . until at length, while haunted 


by vague terrors, and despairingly clinging to his hoards, oe 
they are snatched from his grasp by the ruthless hand >». » 


of death.” 

“ Other and lighter portions of the tale ’’—Ainsworth 
continued'—“ refer to the adventures of a young man 
on his first introduction to town-life about the middle of 
the last century, when Ranelagh was in its zenith, and 
Vauxhall and Marylebone Gardens in vogue ; when the 
Thames boasted its Folly, and when coffee-houses filled 
the places of clubs. The descriptions I believe to be 
tolerably accurate, and they are at all events carefully 
done, with the view of giving a correct idea of the man- 
ners, habits, and pursuits of our great-grandfathers and 
great-grandmothers. 

“It was part of my original scheme to describe the 
secret proceedings of the Jacobites in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, prior to the Rebellion of Forty-five, with Prince 
Charles’s entrance into Manchester in that memorable 
year, and the subsequent march to Derby.? But I found 
these details incompatible with my main plan, and was 
therefore obliged to relinquish them ; contenting myself 


with a slight sketch of a conspiracy in London hatched 


3 


by certain adherents of the young Chevalier. Cordwell 
Firebras is no fictitious personage. 
“ The incident of the payment of the mortgage-money 


1 In a MS. statement to Blanchard Jerrold, when the latter was 
writing his Life of George Cruikshank. 
2 Ainsworth did this later on in The Manchester Rebels. 
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3 
is founded on fact. A similar occurrence took place 
about the period in question, and the paymaster was a 
proud Welsh baronet’ (of Denbighshire), as described, 
with a pedigree-as old as the hills. The particulars were 
related.to me by my excellent friend, Mrs. Hughes, to 
a whom I am indebted for many valuable suggestions.” 

The Hughes family supplied Ainsworth with one of 
his characters for this book. ‘‘ Do you not like the last 
chapters of The Miser’s Daughter ?’’ Mrs. Hughes wrote 
to Mrs. Southey: ‘‘ How graphically the discovery of 
the Jacobites is given, and how well contrasted all the 
characters are ; one—Sir Norfolk Salusbury—is a perfect 
, picture of a first cousin of my husband’s, who never 
spoke but in such inflated language ; and Mr. Ainsworth, 
from a slight sketch given him by my son’s early recol- 
lections of his eccentric cousin, has made an inveterate 
likeness.”’ 

All the characterization in The Miser’s Daughter is 
good, from the Miser himself and the determined, plot-_ 
ting Cordwell Firebras, to the stolid serving-man, Jacob 
Post, and his inquisitive neighbours in the Little Sanc- 
tuary. Westminster, of course, is where most of the 
scenes of the story take place. 

Cruikshank again gave of his best in the fine illustra- 
tions he executed for The Miser’s Daughter.1 Excellent 
is the animation displayed in ‘‘ Sir Bulkley Price bringing 
the mortgage money,” and charming the drawing of the 
old houses, with their lattice-windows and signs, in this 
plate. And the same remarks apply to “ Randulph de- 


1 Cruikshank finished his designs for this romance in water-colours. 
He but rarely executed work of this description. The original sketches 
are beautifully reproduced in Mr. Joseph Grego’s Cruikshank’s Water 
Colours, 1903. 
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fending himself against Philip,” with its glimpse of old 
Whitcomb Street. Best of all is ‘“‘The Jacobite Club 
pursued by the guard,” which is extraordinarily realistic 
—the figures fighting and clambering over the roof—the 
terrified spectators, aroused from sleep, gazing from their 
lattice-windows at the fray—while the exquisite moon- 
light effects on the tiled roofs, with the twin towers of 
Westminster Abbey in shadow, render it an artistic gem. 
The illustrations, too, of the eighteenth-century enter- 
tainments at Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and Marylebone 
Gardens possess singular merit. That entitled ‘“ The 
Masquerade in Ranelagh Gardens” was a skilful adap- 
tation of Bowles’s contemporary print of the same sub- 
ject. The three charming little woodcuts which Cruik- 
shank furnished for The Miser’s Daughter, in addition 
to the twenty etchings on steel, only appeared in Azns- 
worth’s Magazine ; they were not included in the illus- 
trated editions of the book. 

Like most of Ainsworth’s best romances, The Miser’s 
Daughter was dramatized. Edward Stirling’s version 
was produced at the Adelphi in October, 1842, and in 
the following month T. P. Taylor brought out another 
at the City of London Theatre. Hilda, adapted by 
Andrew Halliday from this book, and produced at the 
Adelphi in 1872, had unfortunate consequences, as will 
be seen subsequently. 

It is pleasant to record that The Miser’s Daughter was 
warmly appreciated by John Forster, who, by highly 
praising it, did his best to obliterate memories of his 
unfortunate behaviour in the matter of Jack Sheppard. 
An allusion to The Miser’s Daughter in the following 
letter to Ainsworth will serve as an excuse for intro- 
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ducing another example of Forster’s quaintly original 
epistolary style :— 


“58, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDs, 
“ January 27th, 1842. 
“T send this line to catch you in your breathing time. 
It has come for this month at any rate—has it not?... 
If you’re at the office now, bend your steps this way in 
leaving it, and look in for a few moments upon me. The 
housekeeper will let you in at all times. Or if you knock 
at the door—not ring—I will let you in myself. I am 
obliged to resort to precautions just now—being in 
agonies of book conception, though not expecting de- 
livery these months to come. I like the notion of your 
story. Come and tell me about it—and about your 
magazine. And let us have a chop together as soon as 
you can... . Your story begins well—but we will 
discuss to-morrow. . . . 
“ Ever thine as anciently, 
** JOHN FORSTER.” 


And later, Forster wrote to Ainsworth :-— 


“You are . . . a promise breaker and a fugitive. It 
is too bad. Why don’t you come? We shall never be, 
in military parlance, ‘ as we was,’ at this rate. . . . 

“Come and dine with me at 5 o’clock. I will take 
you to see a wonderful actress and most fascinating 
woman (with whom your unhappy friend is over head 
and ears in love).” 


Following his usual plan at this period, Ainsworth had 
more than one iron in the literary fire, and so his next 
romance, Windsor Castle, was composed more or less 
contemporaneously with The Miser’s Daughter. It was 
a very unwise proceeding,’ for, combined with the heavy 
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labour of conducting his Magazine, the two stories in- 
evitably suffered, and good as they both are, signs of 
haste and lack of carefully thought out construction are 
evident, particularly in Windsor Castle. He was at this 
time literally working day and night—the Magazine 
alone would have been sufficient occupation for most 
men—and all the author’s friends regretted the too 
intense strain he was putting upon his powers, but their 
remonstrances were in vain. As Mrs. Hughes told Mrs. 
Southey: ‘‘ Were I an absolute monarch I should for 
the love I bear him put him in handcuffs, or any confine- 
ment which would prevent his writing more than for a 
limited time every day; his present double undertaking 
appears to me as an act of deliberate suicide, and cannot 
be accomplished without injury to mind and body, be- 
sides the minor consideration that the works must suffer 
by such undue haste in composition: but he is deaf to 
the voice of a friend ‘charm she never so wisely,’ so I 
can only hope I am not a Cassandra.” 

It was originally intended to issue Windsor Castle in 
monthly parts, and the first number was advertised to 
appear on 29th March, 1842. But a sad event caused the 
frustration of this plan, for on 15th March Ainsworth 
suffered the great bereavement of his mother’s death. 

Mrs. Ainsworth had been in ill-health for some time, 
and in the autumn previous to her death she was re- 
moved from Prestwich to Bannister’s Farm, Kensal 
Green, to be near her son ; but, despite every attention, 
she died, to the great grief of Harrison Ainsworth—‘ a 
better, a kinder woman never lived,” he wrote.1_ Windsor 


1 Mrs. Ann Ainsworth died at the age of 64, and was buried in 
Kensal Green Cemetery. 
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Castle was, of course, deferred. These events were the 
cause of the following exquisitely expressed letter from 
John Forster :— 


“How deeply I sympathize with the sorrow you are 
suffering—I hope I need not say. This is the grief that 
of all others, in this world of grief and losses, falls heaviest 
on a true-hearted man. So much of all one’s life is in it 
—so many of those thoughts of life’s beginning which 
last beyond all others. But you have many consolations, 
my dear friend, and not the least that you have attended 
your poor mother to the close, and that she died with 
your love beside her. Is there anything I can do for 
you? Is there anything I can write for you? I imagine 
that you will defer the Windsor Castle this month—but 
should you not do so, I might be of some assistance to 
you. I have all my Henry VIII books here, and if you 
told me some particular thing you wanted—it may be 
horrible conceit—but somehow I think I might be of 
some beggarly service to you. At all events, in that or 
lesser matters, try if for old affection’s sake you can 
discover anything for me to do for you. . . . I will go 
to you at any time you wish. Forgive my naming such 
a thing now, but it is from the fear you may think me 
careless in the matter of your magazine. 

“Ever, my dear Ainsworth, 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“ JOHN FORSTER.” 


Eventually Ainsworth decided to let Windsor Casile 
make its first appearance in the pages of his Magazine : 
the price of the latter was increased by sixpence, and 
consequently the public obtained the new romance at 
half the price it would have been necessary to pay had 
the work been issued in separate parts. The extra six- 
pence for the Magazine enabled Ainsworth to introduce 


TP, a 
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larger type and effect other improvements in the periodi- 
cal. Windsor Castle commenced in the number for July, 
1842 (whilst The Miser’s Daughter was still running 
serially), and concluded in that for June, 1843. The 
first four illustrations on steel were executed by the 
famous French artist, Tony Johannot ; but on the com- 
pletion of The Miser’s Daughter, Cruikshank’s brain and 
pencil being at liberty, that great artist designed the 
fourteen plates which followed. And magnificent de- 
signs they were. Cruikshank reverted to the Rem- 
brandtesque style he had displayed in his work for The 
Tower of London, and some of the Windsor Castle plates 
are fully equal to those in the former book—particularly 
the weird pictures which deal with Herne the Hunter. 
Astonishing is the lurid power exhibited in “ Herne 
plunging into the Lake’”’; “‘ Herne appearing to Henry 
on the Terrace ’’—with its wonderful rendering of light- 
ning; “The Disappearance of Herne in the Curfew 
Tower’; ‘Herne flying into the Burning Woods” ; 
and “ The Signal ’’—with its distant view of Windsor 
Castle beyond the trees, and clever smoke and sky 
effects. 

In addition to Johannot’s and Cruikshank’s plates, 
Windsor Castle was illustrated by eighty-seven quaint 
and remarkable woodcuts, and three plans, by W. Alfred 
Delamotte, who pictured most successfully the sylvan 
forest scenes and architectural features of the Castle 
described in the book. Delamotte made his sketches 
from the originals under the direction of Ainsworth, as 
the latter required the designs in succession, to illustrate 
the various phases of his romance. Thus, author would 
write to artist: ‘‘I shall be glad to see you to a family 
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dinner at half-past three o’clock to-morrow—Sunday. 
Bring your sketch-books with you, and be here in the 
middle of the day. . . . Remind Mr. Costello, when you 
see him, to get the order from Lady Mary Fox for her 
apartments at Windsor. You had better go down to 
Hampton Court and sketch Will Sommers, and some of 
the other figures in the old pictures of Henry the Eight’s 
time, carefully.” 

The first edition of Windsor Castle, in book form, was 
issued by Henry Colburn, in 1843, in three volumes, with 
three of Cruikshank’s plates as frontispieces, but no 
other illustrations. It was soon followed, in the same 
year, by the one volume edition, containing all the 
illustrations by Cruikshank, Tony Johannot, and Alfred 
Delamotte, which had originally appeared in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine ; and, shortly after, the story was issued in 
eleven monthly numbers, with all the illustrations. 
Windsor Castle, translated into French, appeared daily 
as a feuilleton in Le Messager ; and a drama founded on 
the book, and entitled Herne the Hunter, was produced 
at the London theatres. 

Windsor Castle was thus a great success ; and it is still 
very popular. This is not to be wondered at, for, despite 
some faults in construction, it is one of Ainsworth’s most 
fascinating works. Herein the author again interpreted 
the “atmosphere ’”’ of a building, and conveyed to his 
readers the subtle influence and charm emanating from 
Windsor’s historic castle. More powerfully still did he 
interpret the mystery of trees in this romance; and in 
the forest scenery—the sylvan glades—the haunted dells 
—the tree-shadowed lake of the Great Park at Windsor— 
Ainsworth found a perfect stage for the presentment of 
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his elfin fantasies. Most skilfully, too, he adapted and 
revivified for the purposes of his woodland romance the 
ancient and weirdly picturesque legend of Herne the 
Hunter, a tradition which, originally dating from the 
time of Richard II, had been preserved in a few graphic 
words by Shakspere :— 
“ There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak, with great rage’d horns ; 

And there he blasts the tree . . . and shakes a chain 

In a most hideous and dreadful manner : 

You have heard of such a spirit ; and well you know, 

The superstitious idle-headed eld 


Received, and did deliver to our age, 
This tale of Herne the hunter for a truth.” 


(Merry Wives of Windsor. Act IV, Scene 4.) 


This was just the sort of wild legend that had an 
irresistible appeal to Ainsworth ; and what he made of 
the spectral huntsman is familiar to all readers of Windsor 
Castle. 

[The “‘ haunted oak ”’ tree associated with Herne the 
Hunter was still in existence in Ainsworth’s time. It 
stood by the footpath leading across the Park to Datchet. 
The ancient tree was blown down in 1863, but a young 
oak was planted by Queen Victoria to mark the spot 
where it was situated, and she caused her wood-carver 
to execute a bust of Shakspere from a piece of the old 
oak. The bust was placed in the Library at Windsor 
Castle, where is also preserved a spray of oak leaves, 
with the inscription in faded writing—‘“‘ A leaf from 
Herne’s Oak”; this latter relic was found in a copy of 
the second Shakspere folio which belonged to Charles I, 
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carefully placed next the passage relating to Herne in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor.] 

Windsor Castle is one of the best examples of Ains- 
worth’s skill in combining a vivid and exciting narrative 
with wealth of historical detail and scenic description, 
the whole interwoven with supernatural events in the 
most natural manner, so much so that it is difficult to 
say where the mundane ends and the occult begins. It 
was an art quite peculiar to this author, who, by the 
force and interest of his narrative, compels the reader 
to accept his supernatural beings and improbable events 
as a necessary and essential part of the dramatic work 
in hand. 

The characters in Windsor Castle are, of course, nearly 
all historical—from the King to his jester, Will Sommers. 
The delineation of Henry VIII is very powerful, and Ains- 
worth succeeded in presenting a striking picture of the 
rugged majesty, violence, cruelty, and strength, which 
in turn characterized the most interesting, perhaps, of 
England’s monarchs. 

In addition to its popular success, Windsor Castle 
brought Ainsworth many congratulations from his per- 
sonal friends, and nothing ever pleased him more than 
appreciation of his work from cultured readers. For 
example, he wrote to Dr. Kenealy :— 


“I was exceedingly busy at the time your last gratify- 
ing note reached me, or I should have instantly acknow- 
ledged it and thanked you for the enthusiastic praise 
you are pleased to bestow on Windsor Castle. Enthusi- 
astic as your praise is, and undeserved as I feel it to be, 
it is not the less pleasant, because it satisfies me that I 
have won an admirer amongst a class of writers whose 
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opinion is in itself an earnest of celebrity—and as such 
I accept it.” 


Throughout 1842, Mrs. Southey, from Greta Hall, 
Keswick, sent frequent contributions to Ainsworth’s 
_ Magazine, Mrs. Hughes continuing to be the medium 
by which the poems were received. Consequently, the 
letters that passed between the two ladies contain many 
references to Ainsworth, the amount of work he was 
doing at this period, and the successful progress of his 
new magazine. Mrs. Hughes writes, at different times :—1! 


““My poor friend after long struggles with adversity 
is now raising his head, I hope, above the waves which 
have nearly overwhelmed him . . . could you see him 
with his three lovely girls, acting both as father and 
mother, blending strictness with indulgence so admirably 
that though they fear they almost idolize him, you would 
be cheered in spirit to think you have aided him... . 

“I am very anxious he should marry, for he is too 
young to remain single . . . he is now in a position as 
to fortune, and has such singular advantages of person 
and talents that he cannot be induced to marry merely 
for mercenary motives, though entitled to chuse among 
the fair and the wealthy... . 

-“ Probably, had he foreseen the event of his poor 
mother’s death, he would not have engaged in the toil 
and worry of the Magazine, but at present he is pledged 
too deeply to the public to relinquish it, and if it con- 
tinues to sell as at present, it would be folly to throw 
aside such a source of income... . 

“T almost fear to ask for intelligence from Keswick. 
Your last account closes the hope I had (faint though it 

1 I am indebted to Mr. Herbert Salusbury Hughes, of Offley Place, 


for the extracts—here and elsewhere in this work—from his great- 
grandmother’s correspondence with Mrs. Southey. 
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was).1 Yet, is it quite impossible to make the trial of 
Buckland ? During Sir Walter Scott’s last illness, when 
his faculties appeared wholly to have failed at Florence, 
his physician recommended his return by the Tyrol, be- 
lieving that a sight of the mountains (reminding him of 
his dear and native hills) might revive the spark; and 
Mrs. Lockhart told me it did so, and but for the last 
fatal paralytic seizure, this good effect might have 
dasted.w50k.'” 


Mrs. Southey wrote to Mrs. Hughes :— 


“Think of Mr. Ainsworth’s good nature! Asking me 
if he shall try to get me a wee doggie. . . . I suspect 
Mr. Ainsworth might be the man to bwy if he could not 
beg for me one of those canine bijoux, and that would 
seriously vex me, and take away all the pleasure I have 
in his kind acceptance of the very trifles indeed I have 
contributed to his Magazine. I am sure he does not 
need any such now—by the address to the contributors 
in the last No. he seems overwhelmed with supply, with 
Vembarras des richesses. . . . I was right glad to see he 
had raised his price to 2/-. Better make the advance 
now than later—all reasonable people will acknowledge 
the expediency. ... The thing must be considered 
whether the time and talents of the highly gifted editor 
might not be put out to better interest—not perhaps in 
a lucrative sense, but in achieving a /asting reputation. 
What a mass of talent—of more than talent—runs to 
waste in the ephemeral literature of the day! for ephe- 
meral must be the greater portion of the periodical 
supply, though some like The Miser’s Daughter and 
Warren’s clever stories will be recollected and survive. 
Then—I whisper it in your ear only—I don’t like to see 
the honourable in bad company, and Magazines like 
Poverty ‘make a man acquainted with strange bed- 

1 Robert Southey was dying ; the end came in 1843. 
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fellows’: but that may be only one of my peculiar 
crotchets. The name of one of his lady contributors is 
associated with sad interest for herself, and indignant 
abhorrence of those whose youthful victim she was—I 
mean the much injured Countess D’Orsay. . . . I want 
to know whether it is possible for you to agree with Mr. 
Ainsworth about Sir L. Bulwer. I consider him the most 
mischievous writer of his class—the most insidiously 
misleading. I am glad his clever, fascinating works did 
not come forth in the days of my youth. Did you ever 
hear of his starring it at Brussels in white satin Panta- 
loons ?”’ 


Mrs. Hughes in reply said :— 


“T go every length with you as to Sir Lytton Bulwer, 
who, talented as he is, has a taint in all the works of his 
which I ever read that has prevented me from looking 
into all of them. Night and Morning, however, I did read 
at Mr. Ainsworth’s recommendation and was extremely 
pleased with it. I did not discover any of the evil ten- 
dency which I so much disliked in his previous works. 
.. . I somehow fancy Mr. Ainsworth did not write that 
critique,! however answerable as editor for the opinion, 
it is not his style; but not agreeing in the opinion given 
(except as to Night and Morning) I did not interrupt 
the perfect harmony of my visit by a cavil. I passed 
three very happy days with Mr. Ainsworth and his 
lovely girls. I fear the unfortunate Countess D’Orsay is 
a lost character. I never heard it contradicted that she 
became mistress to the Duke of Orleans after her quit- 
ting the friends who have to answer for the ruin of one 
who might, in other hands, have been so different a 
person. . . . Lady Blessington is grown old, coarse, and 
unattractive—she is fighting against wrinkles and a 


1 In Ainsworth’s Magazine, Vol. I, p. 186. 
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scorbutic complexion and a very unwieldy person; and 
her contemptible paramour is also growing too old to 
be the glass of fashion, and is overwhelmed with debt— 
what an old age must their’s be. Their poor victim is, 
I fear, only interesting from her first misfortune—her 
unhappy connexion with them. I heard that she was 
many hundreds in debt for opera boxes, and that indi- 
cates no good.” 


Mrs. Hughes’s comments on her contemporaries were 
often amusing, if pungent :— 


“Miss Burney’s letter is very interesting . . . but 
proves that the sisters were only half-sisters in feeling 
as well as blood. I can easily suppose the elder to have 
been far from agreeable—her latter works sickened me 
so much that I never had the least wish to make her 
acquaintance. Are you not rather shocked at Dr. John- 
son’s adulation, and amused at the pains taken to estab- 
lish the idea of Mr. Crutchley being in love with Evelina ; 
and how very absurd is all the wonder expressed at the 
book being written by so young a person—she must have 
been 3 or 4 and twenty. Still, I am amused beyond 
measure, and long for the next volume where I hope 
there will be much of the dear old King and Queen and 
less of Evelina.1 I did fully enjoy the slap at the Rydal 
Oracle,? though I am very remiss in not sending to know 
whether Mr. Crabb Robinson survived it... . 

“Tam glad I never did take to Mr. Wordsworth in our 
very short intercourse ; he seemed to be anything but 
natural in manners—spoilt I thought. . . . I conclude 
Mr. Wordsworth was in such a state of beatitude at the 
incense offered to his shrine by Mr. Taylor in The Quar- 

1 Fanny Burney’s Diary was then, 1842, being published for the 


first time ; she had died two years previously. 
2 Wordsworth. 
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terly that only gentle feelings could find room in his 
mind: does Mr. Taylor mean to inculcate that at the 
sound of his harp, sackbut, lute, dulcimer, and all kinds 
of sonnets, all the world is to fall down and worship the 
image ? I, for one, shall remain unbending—for where 
there is such ineffable vanity as Mr. Wordsworth’s, I 
suspect that the clay is not only part of the feet, but at 
least reaches above the knees: do not call me spiteful. 

“When I last saw Mr. Ainsworth, I think he told me 
he had the very slightest acquaintance with Miss Pardoe,} 
and I do not imagine he is at all desirous to improve it. 
. . . How delighted I am to find how continually we 
think alike on so very many subjects—most certainly 
on that of The Miser’s Daughter, and could you know 
the author personally, I am sure we should think alike 
St him. .... 

“Mr. Ainsworth was with me a few days last week 
[October, 1842], working all day at The Miser’s Daughter, 
so that our conversation was limited, but we found time 
to talk of you and of his obligations to you, and I pro- 
mised him to present you with his most affectionate good 

wishes. ... .” 


Ainsworth often ran down to Kingston Lisle at this 
period for a few days’ rest at the home of his kind old 
‘friend, where the warmest of welcomes always awaited 
him. “‘ Come whenever you will,” Mrs. Hughes wrote to 
him, ‘‘ You will find the warmest and truest welcome 
that I and mine can give; the mistress, the maids, the 
man, the very dogs will feel it as a jour-de-féte.” 

During these years, too, he was a very prominent 
figure in London society, dined out a great deal, and re- 
mained, as in his earlier days, a constant attendant at 


1 Julia Pardoe (1806-62), author of several books on French Court 
life, and a contributor to Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


II.—F 
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the Opera. He frequently breakfasted with Disraeli ; 
and Mackay, in his Breakfasts with Rogers, notes meeting 
Sydney Smith, Daniel O’Connell, Sir Augustus D’Este 
(son of the Duke of Sussex), and Ainsworth at one of the 
banker-poet’s memorable matutinal entertainments at 
No. 22, St. James’s Place. 

Ainsworth’s Magazine for 1843 was as great a success 
as its predecessor. Preference was given to contributions 
dealing with romantic and supernatural subjects, but 
not to the exclusion of other matters. Thus, a very in- 
teresting series of articles on The Town Life of the Restora- 
tion, by Robert Bell, and William Maginn’s posthumous 
novel, John Manesty (illustrated by Cruikshank), ap- 
peared in the volumes for 1843. But the most remarkable 
contribution was a serial story entitled Modern Chivalry ; 
or a New Orlando Furioso, ‘“ Edited by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth.”” Who was the actual author remains a 
doubtful point. Although the work is generally attri- 
buted to Mrs. Catherine Frances Gore, her name never 
appeared as the writer in Ainsworth’s Magazine ; but 
on the anonymous publication of the tale, later in the 
same year, the Preface was signed with the initials 
“C.F.G.,” which, together with the style of the story, 
is the only evidence that Mrs. Gore originated it.2 In- 
deed, judging from what Ainsworth wrote in the Preface 
to the fourth volume of his Magazine, when announcing 

1 It was left unfinished by Maginn, and the conclusion of the story 
was written by Charles Ollier for the magazine. 

* Catherine Frances Moody, the daughter of a wine - merchant, 
was born in 1799, and married in 1823 Captain C. Gore, rst Life Guards. 
Mrs, Gore’s first book, Theresa Marchmont, appeared in 1824; and the 
long series of Society novels which followed—such as Cecil, The Manners 


of the Day, Mothers and Daughters, etc.—present faithful pictures of 
fashionable life of the period. Mrs. Gore died in 1861. 
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the appearance of Modern Chivalry, one would have 
thought he was the author, for his words certainly convey 
that impression :— 


“The two romances which have been contributed to 
this periodical by the pen of the Editor, have successively 
_ formed a prominent feature, which, as its attraction and 
success have been without rivalry, (and it might even be 
said, without precedent,) it is naturally supposed the 
reader desires to see preserved. 

“The tale of Modern Chivalry, which he has now the 
pleasure of introducing, will open up, by its scenes and 
characters, a source of interest which it is confidently 
hoped will be appreciated and welcomed.” 


Although Ainsworth was only announced as “‘ Editor ” 
of Modern Chivalry, it is well to bear in mind that a later 
work of his—James the Second—which, in the same way, 
was at first stated to be “ edited’”’ by him, was subse- 
quently issued, with his other novels, as entirely his own 
composition. However, this was not the case with 
Modern Chivalry, so we may assume that Mrs. Gore and 
Ainsworth had an equal share in the story—and a re- 
markably clever one their collaboration produced. 

Modern Chivalry is a very mordant study of egoism, 
as personified in the life of a man-about-town. It con- 
tains a wealth of satiric wit and humorous observation, 
but it is a pitiless probe with which the heart of the 
selfish man is laid bare. Epigrams, worthy almost of 
Oscar Wilde, are numerous in this amusing production. 
For example: “ A confidential friend—otherwise, an in- 
timate enemy, who becomes the depositary of your 
secrets for the good of the public.” ‘‘ Most of his Eton 
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and Cambridge chums were now infatuated sportsmen or 
violent politicians,—the kennel and the cabinet forming 
the Scylla and Charybdis of men of high caste in Great 
Britain.” ‘‘ I have given up my racing-stud . . . there 
is something humiliating in a pursuit in which one is 
always secondary to one’s trainer, and at the mercy of 
one’s jockey.” “‘ The higher the tone of a man’s mind, 
the lower that of the female he selects for an associate.” 

Modern Chivalry was illustrated with engravings by 
Cruikshank, the most remarkable being that of the in- 
terior of the Church of the Béguines at Ghent. 

After the painful experience with “‘ Father Prout,” 
Ainsworth eliminated the personal element from his 
Magazine to a great extent. “Sonnets to the Editor ”’ 
ceased to appear, and the personalities of ‘‘ Our Library 
Table ’’ were restricted to friendly reviews of books. 
These were almost always favourable, for as the editor 
wrote in the introduction to the third volume: ‘“‘ We 
make no fierce war on books or authors, but seek rather 
to find out what is good and honest and pleasant in 
rivals and contemporaries’’; and of the future policy 
of the Magazine he adumbrated: ‘“‘ Much of novelty re- 
mains to be brought forward, but we now need scarcely 
say, that it will never be in the shape of covert slander, 
personal attack, or indecent frivolity.” This, perhaps, 
was also his final word to “ Prout.” 

Ainsworth was now laudably solicitous to avoid giving 
cause of offence in the pages of his Magazine. Thus, he 
wrote to Kenealy in February, 1843: “I return you 
your pleasant verses on Martin Chuzzlewit with little 
scruple, because I know you can at once use them in 
another quarter. I fear Dickens might misunderstand 
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them coming from me, for he is very tenacious, and as 
we have only just got over an old quarrel, I do not wish 
to give occasion—however unintentional—for a fresh 
one.” 

In his kindly notices of new books Ainsworth very 
justly made an exception in the case of A New Spirit of 
the Age, by R. H. Horne, in which his own literary work | 
was most unfairly criticized. The review of Horne’s 
book in the Magazine was entitled The New Gull’s Horne- 
Book, but cutting though it was, it might have been 
severer. ‘“‘ Horne’s blackguard book was certainly 
treated far more civilly than it deserved. But it could 
not have been made sufficiently sharp without annoying 
other parties,’ Ainsworth wrote to Crossley. The 
critique (written by Blanchard) did not, of course, allude 
to Horne’s attack on Ainsworth, but dealt mainly with 
his abuse of Barham and Bulwer-Lytton. To turn to a 
pleasanter subject: the review of W. H. G. Kingston’s 
early work, The Circassian Chief, in the Magazine— 
though not really written by the editor—brought Ains- 
worth many grateful acknowledgments from Kingston, 
and a pressing offer to accept the loan of his house in 
Oporto,! which its owner pronounced to be “ particu- 
larly adapted for composition.” 

However, Ainsworth did not go to Portugal, but took, 
instead, in the summer of 1843, a well-earned holiday in 
Cumberland and the Lake District, where he stayed, 
among other places, at Rayrigg Hall, on Lake Winder- 
mere, the residence of Major Skelton, whose daughter, 
Miss Skelton, was a frequent contributor to the Magazine. 


1 Kingston was then a young wine-merchant there. His best- 
known stories were not written until some years later. 
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The following interesting letter is to Tom Hood, who 
was just then writing The Song of the Shirt :— 


““ KENSAL MANOR HOUSE, 


“My pear Hoop, October 19th, 1843. 


“Mr. Cunningham has just informed me that you 
propose to connect yourself with Aznsworth’s Magazine, 
and I hasten to assure you of the lively satisfaction 
which the intelligence has given me. I receive you with 
open arms.? 

“Mr. Cunningham begs me to state to you that he 
would have answered your communication at once, but 
Mr. Mortimer has not been in the way for the last few 
days, and I, myself, have been absent. Indeed, I may 
mention confidentially that there will, ere long, be a dis- 
solution of the firm of C. and M.: but this will not 
affect the Magazine, or its arrangements. 

“The rate of remuneration in your case will be 16 
guineas per sheet—the highest terms the Magazine can 
afford, and higher than are given to any other con- 
tributor. Of course you retain your copyrights. 

“Perhaps it is not too late for the present month. I 
will keep half a sheet open for you to the last moment, 
if you will tell me whether I may calculate upon a paper. 
I hope I may. 

“ At the end of the month I hope you will take a quiet 
dinner here to meet Laman Blanchard ? only. We can 
then talk matters over. 

“Pray make my best regards to Mrs. Hood. Assure 
yourself that I shall be happy to forward your views in 
any way in my power, and believe me, 

“ Very faithfully yours, 
“W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


1 Hood resigned the editorship of The New Monthly Magazine in 
January, 1844; but soon after started Hood’s Magazine. 
* Sub-editor of the magazine. 
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A short time after, he sold Ainsworth’s Magazine to his 
publisher, John Mortimer, for £1000, but remained the 
editor at a liberal salary. There was thus no marked 
change in the policy of the Magazine, except that the 
contributors were not so highly remunerated. Ainsworth 
always flung his money about generously, and never 
counted the cost, but things had to be more carefully 
conducted now. Thus, ina request, through Mrs. Hughes, 
that Mrs. Southey would again become a contributor to 
the Magazine—on the scale of a guinea per page—he 
wrote: “I blush to offer such a writer such terms, and 
with all my heart would do more, but I have another 
man’s purse to draw upon and not my own, and in these 
times of literary depression I dare not promise more.” 
Robert Southey had died the same year, and Mrs. Hughes, 
in broaching Ainsworth’s proposition, said :— 

“It has long been Mr. Ainsworth’s wish to propose 
this, but he waited till time had been allowed you to re- 
cover in some degree from the crushing effects of all you 
have suffered. . . . He is no longer the proprietor, but 
remains the Editor of the Magazine to which you lent 
such kind aid at the commencement. . . . Mr. Ainsworth 
seems to have pleased himself much by having got rid 
of trouble and responsibility, and all. the plague of 
monthly accounts. He retains a handsome remuneration 
as Editor, and after giving himself some months’ entire 
leisure, which has done him all possible good both in 
health and spirits and calm of mind, he is going to begin 
another work to appear in the Magazine. His fortune, 
I am happy to say, is sufficient for all his wants, should 
he find the resumption of literary labour irksome.” 


This relaxation of business cares enabled Ainsworth to 
indulge his taste for travelling. Since 1839 he had been 
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practically tied to town by the exigencies of his literary 
labours; but with increase of fortune, from 1843, he 
was constantly moving about, and was also able to de- 
vote time to other matters. Thus, in 1844, he served on 
the committee formed to raise funds for erecting the 
Scott Monument, in Edinburgh; and, in September, 
attended the meeting of the British Archzologists at 
Canterbury, in the company of his friends, Lord Albert 
Conyngham—the President,—Barham, Pettigrew, Thomas 
Wright, and Crofton Croker. The week’s meeting in- 
cluded visits to Dover and Barfreston, and the opening 
of Saxon barrows on Barham Downs, of which a full 
account will be found in the notice Ainsworth wrote for 
his Magazine. In this year he also paid visits to East 
Court, Cheltenham, Liverpool, and Manchester ; and in 
November he went to stay with Lord Albert Conyngham, 
at Bourne, near Canterbury. Ainsworth writes to his 
daughters from there: ‘‘I have enjoyed myself here 
extremely. Lord Albert is a capital host, and takes care 
under any circumstances that time shall not hang heavy 
on his guests’ hands. Bourne is a large, most comfort- 
able, old house—with a great hall in which generally a 
large wood fire, with great iron dogs, is burning. Against 
the wall is a large collection of weapons, strange guns, 
swords, executioners’ knives, and many other odd things. 
Here we sat on Tuesday night, after dinner, smoking 
Turkish tobacco. Yesterday we went out with Lord 
Albert’s small beagles for a run. To-day we have been 
shooting since 10 o’clock as long as the light lasted, and 
have killed 61 head of game. I wish you could see Lord 
Albert’s three pretty little daughters—they are the 
nicest little girls I ever beheld.” 
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Lord Albert Conyngham (created Lord Londesborough 
in 1850) was the third son of the first Marquis Conyng- 
ham, by his wife, Elizabeth, née Denison, who wielded 
such influence over George IV in his latter days. Lord 
Albert Conyngham inherited the famous property of 
Denbies, Surrey, from his maternal uncle, Joseph Deni- 
son, M.P. 

Owing to his prominence in the book world, Ainsworth 
naturally received many letters from literary aspirants. 
He always did his best to help such, as the following 
typical reply will illustrate :— 


“ KENSAL MANOR House, 
“Harrow Roan, 


“ My DEAR SIR, February Nineteen, 1844. 


“Not to keep you in any suspense, I am sorry I 
cannot be of any use to you in the matter in question. 
Your best course will be to submit your manuscript to 
some publisher—Mr. Colburn, for instance—who will 
place it in the hands of one of his regular readers, and 
thus the only opinion worth having will be obtained. 
But I think it right to apprise you—if you are ignorant 
of the fact—that these are bad times both for known 
and unknown writers, the latter especially. 

“One of Mr. Bentley’s literary advisers I happen to 
know. It is Mr. Charles Ollier—a gentleman of very 
considerable ability. And if the manuscript were sub- 
mitted to him I have no doubt he would deliver an 
opinion upon it. But of course such an opinion could 
not be gratuitous, and a fee must be given for it.? 

1 Apparently Ainsworth was suggesting that the MS. should be 
submitted to Ollier in his private capacity, and not that of Bentley’s 
reader. There is no record that publishers of that period charged a 


fee for giving an opinion on a MS. In these days, when everybody 
writes, publishers would have no objection to receiving a fee with a MS. 
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Mr. Ollier’s address is 18, Hayes Place, Lisson Grove. 
“ This is all I can do in the matter... . 
“In haste, Your faithful Sert. 
““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


An engraving of Ainsworth’s portrait, by Daniel 
Maclise, R.A.—which was exhibited at the Royal Academy — 
the same year—formed the frontispiece of Azmsworth’s 
Magazine for 1844. (This picture represents the author 
seated in a chair, carved with his armorial bearings, and 
is considered to be one of the artist’s best works; the 
attitude of the sitter is almost identical with that of 
Dickens in the portrait painted by Maclise in 1839.) # 

The Magazine this year was not so good as its prede- 
cessors: there were too many feeble effusions from the 
pens of ladies afflicted with cacoethes scribendi admitted. 
There was, however, one famous contribution—Leigh 
Hunt’s long series of papers entitled A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla, where, in his most delightful style, he 
ranged over and culled the sweets from such subjects as 
the legends and mythology of Sicily, pastoral poetry, and 
bees. 

In the Magazine for 1844, also, was first issued Ains- 
worth’s next romance, Saint James’s ; or the Court of 
Queen Anne. The ideas for this work had been in his 
mind for some years, and early in 1842 it was announced 
for publication by Hugh Cunningham, with illustrations 
by W. Alfred Delamotte ; but this part of the scheme 
was abandoned, and no traces of the artist’s designs for 
the story are extant. 

Saint James’s is in a very different category to the fine 
romances written by Ainsworth previously and to two, 

1 See ante, Vol. I, p. 276. 





WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-NINE, 
From the portrait by Maclise, R.A., 1844. 
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at least, that followed it: it has but little pretensions 
to literary merit, and the romantic glamour so character- 
istic, as a rule, of the author’s works is lacking. Still, 
the book presents a lively picture of life at the Court of 
Queen Anne, and the plots and cabals engendered there. 
Perhaps the best incident in Saint James’s is the descrip- 
tion of the supper-party at Mr. Saint-John’s, wherein are 
introduced all the famous literary and theatrical cha- 
racters of the period, including Congreve, Prior, Sir John 
Vanbrugh, Addison, Steele, Wycherley, Kneller, Mrs. 
Centlivre, Mrs. Oldfield, and Mrs. Bracegirdle. It was 
cleverly done. Ainsworth alludes to this scene in a letter 
to an old friend, who had highly praised Saint James’s 
during its serial appearance :— 


“ KENSAL MANOR House, 
“ March 4th, 1844. 
“ My;DEAR OLLIER, 

“Thanks for your very gratifying letter. Your 
commendations are so hearty, and so judiciously made, 
that though I dare not appropriate above half of them, 
while I set down the other half to the score of prepos- 
session and kindness, I am not the less flattered and 
obliged. Praise is so far valuable, in that it serves as a 
stimulant to greater exertion; and you may rely upon 
it my story will be all the better for your warm encou- 
ragement ; nay, there is no saying but it may turn,out 
in the end as good as you would have it to be now. 
Again, therefore, thanks. To please one faithful and in- 
telligent reader like yourself, and to be thoroughly under- 
stood by him (as you have convinced me I am) is enough 
for me. I felt the objection which you raise to Saint- 
John’s supper. But I could not resist the temptation of 
inviting all these wits to my little party. My aim was 
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to give a mere picture of these great people. To make 
them talk would have required a volume, instead of a 
chapter, and then would not have pleased... . 
“ Ever, my dear Ollier, Heartily yours, 
““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


The Duke of Marlborough is a prominent character in 
the story. Strangely enough, the Jacobite Ainsworth 
had a great admiration for Marlborough, who, valiant 
soldier as he was, did not hesitate to betray his bene- 
factors, the Stuarts, again and again. When Thackeray 
produced Esmond, Ainsworth wrote to Crossley: “‘ Have 
you read Thackeray’s book? I am enraged beyond 
measure at his attacks on Marlborough.” 1 In Sant 
James's the author essayed a very generous defence of 
his hero, the Victor of Blenheim; and there are some 
interesting references to his opinion of Marlborough’s 
character in the following letter to his friend and brother- 
novelist, G. P. R. James, to whom Saint James’s was 
dedicated :— 

“ KENSAL MANOR HOUvsE, 
: “ October 26th, 1844. 

“My DEAR JAMES, 

“It gives me sincere pleasure to inscribe this book 
with your name. Not that I think it worth your accept- 
ance, but that the Dedication will afford me an oppor- 
tunity of expressing the great regard which, in common 
with the rest of your private friends, I entertain for you, 
as well as the admiration with which, in common with 
the whole reading world, I regard your many and varied 
performances. 


* See also the reviews of Esmond in The New Monthly Magazine, 
1852, then edited by Ainsworth, wherein Thackeray’s injustice to Marl- 
borough is strongly reprehended. 
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“ The idlest of the race of authors myself, as you are 
the most industrious, I used to be filled with wonder at 
your extraordinary fertility of production; but when I 
became more intimately acquainted with your energetic 
character, and unwearied application, and understood 
better the inexhaustible stores of fancy, experience, and 
reading you have to draw upon, my surprise gave way 
to admiration.! 

“Your brother writers owe you a debt of gratitude, 
though I fear it has been but imperfectly paid. It is 
mainly, if not entirely, to your influence and exertions, 
that Continental Piracy has received a check, and that 
unauthorized foreign reprints of English works have been 
kept out of the market. May opportunity be given you 
to do yet more for us ! 

“One word as to my story. I know not whether my 
portraiture of Marlborough will please you. Very likely 
not. If I have painted him too much en beau, it is be- 
cause almost every other writer has shaded his character 
too deeply; underrating his brilliant services, and 
dwelling upon his few failings, rather than upon his 
many and exalted qualities. While reading some of 
these ungenerous memoirs, I could not help echoing the 
indignant exclamation of Frederick the Great—‘ What, 
could not Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, nor Malpla- 
quet, defend the name of that great man, nor even 
Victory itself shield him against envy and detraction ? ’ 
Happy are you in the friendship of a Hero who has 

1 Although G. P. R. James (1801-60) was four years older than 
Ainsworth, he did not commence his literary career so early as his 
friend. Richelieu appeared in 1829, and then followed a long series of 
novels with astonishing rapidity. He also wrote such works as The 
Life of the Black Prince and A History of Chivalry. During his last 
years, James acted as British Consul at Massachusetts (1850-2), at 
Richmond, U.S.A. (1852-6), and at Venice (1856-60), where he died. 

2 The Duke of Wellington. G. P. R. James lived at ‘“‘ The Oaks,” 


Walmer ; and the Duke, of course, was at the Castle in his last years 
and a neighbour of the novelist’s. 
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extended the glory of British Arms even further than 
Marlborough extended it ; whose victories have thrown 
Blenheim and Ramilies into the shade; and whose 
laurels have never been tarnished like those of the Great 
Commander of Queen Anne’s Day. 

“The amusement and instruction they have derived 
from your writings have endeared you to hosts of readers ; 
but if they were as well aware of your excellent qualities 
of heart as they are of those of your head ; if they knew 
the enlarged views you take of human nature; the rare 
liberality you exhibit towards your contemporaries ; and 
the kindly sympathies you entertain for all, they would 
estimate you as highly as 

“Your sincere friend, 
“"W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


In Saint James’s the author introduced some ballads, 
this time of a humorous nature, to be chanted by the tall 
Sergeant. The story was illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, who furnished fourteen clever plates during its 
serial appearance in Ainusworth’s Magazine. For some 
reason, five of these illustrations were omitted in the first 
edition of Saint James’s, which was published the same 
year, 1844, in three volumes, by John Mortimer ; and it 
is strange that the omissions should have included two 
of the best and most amusing plates—‘‘ The Double Duel ” 
and “Sergeant Scales’s Drum.” Perhaps this deletion 
may have played some part in generating the troublous 
affairs which will be detailed in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK AND HIS CLAIMS. 


AINT JAMES’S was the last novel of Ains- 
worth’s that Cruikshank illustrated, and the 
inimitable partnership was dissolved in 1844— 
finally. Why author and artist, who had 

worked so successfully together, both artistically and 
financially, took this much-to-be-regretted course has 
never been clearly demonstrated. Cruikshank hinted it 
was the change of proprietorship of Ainsworth’s Magazine 
which caused his separation from his literary friend, and 
_ probably this was the case. Mr. Mortimer, the new 
owner of the Magazine, was, like Cruikshank, a Scotch- 
man, and no doubt the fiery artist soon discovered that 
his canny compatriot was not so generous with the 
“siller and bawbees’”’ as the careless and free-handed 
Ainsworth. The latter, too, was not just then contem- 
plating the issue of any work separate from the Magazine, 
and so, having no need of the immediate services of his 
old illustrator, he and Cruikshank drifted apart—unfor- 
tunately for both. The author’s subsequent romances 
lost the aid of the artist’s invaluable pencil, and the 
artist lost the additional fame and fortune which would 
have been his had he illustrated The Lancashire Witches 
and other works. 

Although we are anticipating events by twenty-eight 
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years, this seems the most appropriate place for dealing 
with Cruikshank’s preposterous claim to have been the 
“ originator ” of some of Ainsworth’s best novels ; for, 
as the artist has latterly figured so prominently in this 
narrative, it is more convenient to describe now (follow- 
ing on the brilliant work he executed for Ainsworth, 
mentioned in the immediately preceding chapters)— 
rather than later, in strict chronological sequence,—the 
wretched dispute which arose, in print, between artist 
and author in their old age concerning the inspiring 
origin of those very romances upon which they had 
worked together so happily and successfully in the days 
of their prime. “* Dispute,’’ however, is scarcely the 
correct word to designate this unhappy affair, which was 
engendered solely from a senile delusion in the once- 
active and powerful brain of Cruikshank: Ainsworth 
merely refuted a false and preposterous assertion, just as 
Forster did, in the same connection, in defence of his 
dead friend, Dickens. 

Before entering into the details of the matter, it may 
be premised that George Cruikshank was of Scotch 
descent, though born in London in 1792. His father, 
Isaac Cruikshank, a struggling artist of considerable 
merit, was a Lowlander, and his mother—Mary Mac- 
Naughton—came from the Highlands. From the fact 
that young George Cruikshank was early thrown on his 
own resources and had to earn his living from childhood, 
may be traced much of that self-confidence and didactic 
manner so prominent in the man. George wielded the 
pencil skilfully at the age of seven years; he was only 
in his teens when he executed his biting caricatures in 
The Scourge , and by the time he was twenty-one he had 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
From the sketch by Maclise in “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
Reproduced from ** The Maclise Portrait Gallery” by permission of 
Messrs, Chatto & Windus. 
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inherited the mantle of Gillray and become the leading 


social and political caricaturist of the period—as the 
Regent (George IV) found to his cost. 

The youth of George Cruikshank was very wild and 
tempestuous. He was gifted with high animal spirits, 
and these added to a reckless love of adventure and an 
aggressive, dare-devil disposition, involved him in many 
an escapade and broil in the low-ways of life. In order 
to study scenes and characters for his sketches of London 
life, young Cruikshank frequented the vilest company 
and haunts in the town—low taverns, gambling dens, 
prize-fighting cellars, fairs, the foot of the gallows even— 
where he met in choice profusion prize-fighting bullies, 
demireps, thieves, and worse. From his models Cruik- 
shank acquired their modes of life. He got his nose put 
awry for the rest of his mortal career in a boxing bout, 
and was seldom sober. In fact, he enjoyed and experi- 
enced to the full in his own person the wild pleasures 
and adventures he so inimitably depicted for Egan’s 
Life in London. It was not without reason that Maclise 
sketched The Great George seated on a beer-barrel, with 


“a picture of a prize-fighter on the wall. 


Although as years passed on he overcame the almost 
chronic intemperance of his early manhood, Cruikshank 
was very convivial in his prime—such as we saw him at 
Kensal Lodge in the late ‘‘ Thirties ’—and occasionally 
he would break out and return to the old haunts and low 


associates of his youth for a night of wild dissipation. 


His battle with his enemy was a hard one; and as late 

as 1846, when he had already taken up the Temperance 

cause, he would be found trying to climb up a lamp-post, 

or lying in an insensible condition on the pavement— 
11.—G 
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after a jolly evening with his friends and a lapse from 
his good resolutions. But he conquered at last. 

Cruikshank’s career may be roughly divided into three 
stages. First, the social satirist and political carica- 
turist ; second, the book illustrator, when he reached © 
the height of his wonderful powers and produced, in 
particular, the splendid designs for Ainsworth’s romances ; 
third, the enthusiastic teetotaler. This last period ex- 
tended from 1847, when he issued The Bottle, until his 
death in 1878. During these thirty years he executed 
much excellent work, but the greater portion of it aimed 
at propagating the fiery cross of the crusade he was 
waging with almost fanatical vehemence—Total Absti- 
nence.? 

It was during his second stage that he was associated 
with Ainsworth; and, as we have seen, he illustrated, 
in succession, Rookwood ; Jack Sheppard ; Guy Fawkes ; 
The Tower of London ; The Miser’s Daughter ; Windsor 
Castile ; Modern Chivalry ; and Saint James’s ; and was 
also illustrator-in-chief of Ainsworth’s Magazine. Then 
came the separation of 1844, after which Ainsworth saw 
or heard scarcely anything of his old friend until nearly 

1 The late Mr. W. P. Frith, r.s., told me an amusing story of Cruik- 
shank’s Temperance zeal, which he had from the artist himself. Cruik- 
shank, returning home late one night, caught a burglar in the act 
of leaving his house, and, being a powerful man, he soon captured the 
intruder and handed him over to a policeman, who happened to arrive 
on the scene. On the way to the station, Cruikshank, who never lost 
an opportunity of preaching his doctrine, commenced to lecture his 
captive: ‘“‘ Now, my man, I can tell Drink has been the cause of your 
downfall. I can smell it. Be warned by me, give it up, and save your- 
self from ruin. See what I am, I have never drunk anything stronger 
than water for twenty years.” Said the burglar, regretfully: “I 
wish I had known that when yer fust collared me ; and I’d’ave knocked 


your d—— old head off!” Bill Sikes evidently held the doctrine 
that malt maketh the man. 
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thirty years later, when Cruikshank proclaimed himself 
the “ originator ” of certain books he had illustrated for 
Ainsworth and Dickens. 

This extraordinary assertion first came under public 
notice in 1871, when John Forster, in his Life of Charles 
Dickens, flatly contradicted a statement by Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie, published in an American paper, to the effect 
that on one occasion in London he had seen at Cruik- 
shank’s house a bundle of drawings illustrating the well- 
known characters and scenes in Oliver Twist, and that 
Cruikshank had narrated concerning these very same 
designs :— 


“Dickens dropped in here one day . . . and ferreted 
out that bundle of drawings. When he came to that one 
which represents Fagin in the condemned cell, he... 
told me he was tempted to change the whole plot of his 
story. . . . I consented to let him write up to as many 
of the designs as he thought would suit his purpose, and 
that was the way in which Fagin, Sikes, and Nancy were 
created.” 


Of this story, Forster said, there was but ‘ one un- 
polite word (in three letters) which would have been 
applicable to it,’’ and for its complete refutation he was 
fortunately able to reproduce in facsimile a letter from 
Dickens to Cruikshank, in which the author stated he 
had just seen for the fivst time the majority of the plates 
for the Jast volume of Oliver Twist, and was so displeased 
with one of them that he requested the artist to design 
“ this plate afresh.” 

One would have thought this more than enough for 
Cruikshank, and that he would air no more his claims of 
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“ originating ’’ books he had illustrated; however, he 
chose to stand by the story he had told Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie, and in order to strengthen it, and at the same 
time keep in the eye of a fickle public who were forget- 
ting him, he decided to open fire on Ainsworth and claim 
to be the “ originator’ of some of that author’s best 
work. The opportunity came with the production of a 
dramatic version of The Miser’s Daughter, entitled Hilda, 
at the Adelphi Theatre, in April, 1872. So Cruikshank, 
following the usual course of an Englishman with a 
grievance, real or otherwise, wrote :— 


‘* To the Editor of THE TIMEs. 


“‘ Str,—Under the heading of ‘ Easter Amusements ’ 
in The Times of the 2nd inst., it is stated that Mr. W. 
Harrison Ainsworth’s novel of The Miser’s Daughter had 
been dramatized by Mr. Andrew Halliday, and produced 
at the Adelphi Theatre, and as my name is not men- 
tioned in any way in connection with the novel—not 
even as the illustrator—I shall feel greatly obliged if you 
will allow me to inform the public through the medium 
of your columns of the fact (which all my private friends 
are aware of) that this tale of The Miser’s Daughter 
originated from me, and not from Mr. Ainsworth. 

“My idea suggested to that gentleman was to write a 
story in which the principal character should be a miser, 
who had a daughter, and that the struggles of feelings 
between the love for his child and his love of money, 
should produce certain effects and results; and as all 
my ancestors were mixed up in the Rebellion of 45, I 
suggested that the story should be of that date, in order 
that I might introduce some scenes and circumstances 
connected with that great party struggle, and also wish- 
ing to let the public of the present day have a peep at 
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the places of public amusement of the period, I took 
considerable pains to give correct views and descriptions 
of those places which are now copied and produced upon 
the stage ; and I take this opportunity of complimenting 
my friend Halliday for the very excellent and effective 
manner in which he has dramatized the story. 

“TI do not mean to say that Mr. Ainsworth, when 
writing this novel, did not introduce some of his own 
ideas ; but as the first idea and all the principal points 
and characters emanated from me, I think it will be 
allowed that the title of originator of The Miser’s Daughter 
should be conferred upon, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

“GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


“ 263, Hampstead Road. April 6th.” 


This extraordinary effusion elicited the following reply 
from Ainsworth :— 


“To the Editor of THE TIMEs. 


“S1r,—In a letter from Mr. George Cruikshank which 
appears in The Times of to-day, that distinguished artist 
claims to be the originator of The Miser’s Daughter. 

““T content myself with giving the statement a positive 
contradiction. 

“Mr. Cruikshank appears to labour under a singular 
delusion in regard to the novels he has illustrated, it is 
not long since he claimed to be the originator of Mr. 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

‘ Your faithful servant, 
““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


Cruikshank returned to the fray, and extended his 
claim to some more of Ainsworth’s works, as follows :— 
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“THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
“To the Editor of THE TIMEs. 


“ Str,—I am fully aware that you will not allow any 
controversy to be carried on in The Times upon such a 
trifling matter as this; but as Mr. W. Harrison Ains- 
worth gives a positive contradiction to my statement 
which appeared in The Times on the 8th inst., I have to 
beg that you will permit me to express my regret that 
his memory should be in such a defective state, that he 
should have forgotten the circumstances and facts as to 
the origin of Oliver Twist, and of The Miser’s Daughter ; 
and I regret also this contradiction of his will compel me, 
in justice to myself, to give in a work I am preparing 
for the press a full, true, and particular account of all 
the professional transactions between Mr. Ainsworth and 
myself, in which I shall prove, beyond all fear of contra- 
diction, that I am also the sole originator of what is 
called ‘ Ainsworth’s Tower of London,’ as well as another 
work bearing his name, but the ideas and suggestions of 
which were given to him by, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ April roth. * ““ GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


“ P.S.—Allow me to add that it ought to be understood 
that it is one thing for an artist to illustrate an author’s 
own ideas ; and quite a different matter when a literary 
man adopts and writes out the ideas of another person.” 


Ainsworth’s reply to this was short and to the pur- 
pose :— 
“To the Editor of THE Times. 


“Str,—I disdain to reply to Mr. Cruikshank’s pre- 
posterous assertions, except to give them, as before, a 
flat contradiction. 

“ Your faithful servant, 
“ April 1th.” “W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
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Hereupon the Editor of angry, boiling Britons’ safety- 
valve pronounced his dread dictum, ‘‘ We can publish 
no more letters on this subject.” Cruikshank’s fiery, 
obstinate temper was now, however, fully roused, and, 
baulked of further notoriety in The Times, he issued at 
his own cost a pamphlet entitled, The Artist and the 
Author— Proving that the Distinguished Author, Mr. 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, is ‘labouring under a singular 
delusion’ with respect to the origin of The Miser’s 
Daughter, The Tower of London, etc.” 

Of this precious “Statement of Facts,’”’ the politest 
thing to say is that it consists of a series of “‘ inexacti- 
tudes’ both “ terminological” and egregious—as will 
be proved presently by documentary evidence. First, 
- however, let us hear what Cruikshank had to say in the 
pamphlet :— 


“As Mr. Ainsworth’s positive and flat contradtctions 
and his contemptible insinuation as to my Jabouring 
under a singular delusion, has led some persons to form 
erroneous ideas and to draw false conclusions upon this 
question, I feel placed in a very serious position as re- 
gards my character for truthfulness, and the condition 
of my intellect; and I am therefore compelled in self- 
defence, to place certain facts before the public, to prove 
beyond the fear of contradiction, that what I have as- 
serted is the truth, and that it is Mr. Ainsworth who is 
labouring under a delusion, or has unfortunately lost his 
fmemory. .. . 

“A question has been asked publicly, and which I 
grant is rather an important one in this case, and that is 
why have I not until lately claimed to be the originator of 
Oliver Twist ? To this I reply that ever since these works 
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were published, and even when they were in progress, I 
have in private society, when conversing upon such 
matters, always explained that the original ideas and 
characters of these works emanated from me.1... And 
with respect to Mr. Ainsworth’s insinuation as to my 
‘labouring under a delusion ’’ upon this point—as all my 
literary friends at that time knew that I was the origi- 
nator of Oliver Twist, and as Mr. A. and I were at that 
time upon such intimate terms, and both working to- 
gether on Bentley's Miscellany, is it at all likely that I 
should have concealed such a fact from him? No! no! 
he knew this as well as I did; and, therefore, in this 
matter at any rate, it is he who is ‘ labouring under a 
delusion.’ . ..I state that Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. 
Dickens came together one day to my house, upon which 
occasion it so happened that I then and there described 
and performed the character of ‘ Fagin’ for Mr. Dickens 
to introduce into the work as a ‘ receiver of stolen goods,’ 
and that some time after this, upon seeing Mr. Ainsworth 
again, he said to me, ‘I was so much struck with your 
description of that Jew to Mr. Dickens, that I think you 
and I could do something together. . . .’ 

“T will now explain the reason why I have publicly 
asserted my right as the originator of The Miser’s 
Daughter. 

“On the 1st of December, 1871, there appeared in 
No. 28 of The Illustrated Review, a short Biographical 
sketch of Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth—with a portrait of 
that gentleman ; and in the list of the many and various 
works written by him, the following are placed in chrono- 


1 Cruikshank’s arguments concerning Dickens are omitted here, 
as they have been demolished by Forster, and it is the assertions con- 
cerning Ainsworth that I have to deal with primarily. 
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logical order :—No. 1. Rookwood. 2. Jack Sheppard. 
3. Guy Fawkes. 4. The Tower of London. 5. Old St. 
Paul’s. 6. The Miser’s Daughter. 7. Windsor Castle. 
8. St. James’s ; or the Court of Queen Anne. 

“ Now, six of these works were illustrated entirely by 
me, and one—Windsor Castle—partly so, numbering 
altogether ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR of 
the very best designs and etchings which I have ever 
produced ; and yet, in this Biographical Sketch, my name 
is not mentioned in any way as connected with these 
works—which omission, I thought, was not only very 
ungenerous, but also very unjust. ... And, when it 
was announced that Mr. Andrew Halliday had drama- 
tized Ainsworth’s ‘ Miser’s Daughter, I went to see the 
performance ; and when I saw represented on the stage 
scenes and characters which had emanated from me, I then 
publicly claimed to be the originator of that romance, 
and to have suggested the original idea and the cha- 
racters to Mr. Ainsworth.” 


[Cruikshank certainly had a legitimate grievance if the 
play-bills did not state that the scenes were from his 
well-known designs: on the other hand, Ainsworth 
might have retorted that he was unjustly used when 
second-hand booksellers catalogued his books under 
Cruikshank’s name, on account of the latter’s plates.] 

To continue Cruikshank’s statement :— 


“No. 1. Rookwood ... was written and published 
before I became acquainted with Mr. Ainsworth; but I 
illustrated for him what I believe was a second or third 
edition of this work. [The fourth.] 

“No. 2. Jack Sheppard, illustrated by me, and pub- 
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lished in monthly parts in Bentley's Miscellany. This 
story originated from Mr. Ainsworth, and, when preparing 
it for publication, he showed me about two or three pages 
of manuscript on ‘ post paper’; and I beg that it may be 
observed that this was the only bit of manuscript written by 
this Author that I ever saw in the whole course of my life. 

“No. 3. Guy Fawkes, suggested by Mr. Ainsworth, and 
illustrated by me. . 

“No. 4. The Tower of London, the ORIGINAL IDEA 
of which was SUGGESTED by me to Mr. Ainsworth, 
and also zllustrated by me, and published in monthly 
numbers. In this work Mr. Ainsworth and I were 
partners, holding equal shares. 

“No. 5. Old St. Paul’s, illustrated by Mr. Franklin, 
and the reader will please to observe that this work 
stands next to The Tower of London, and precedes 

“ The Miser’s Daughter, marked No. 6; and this is 
followed by 

“No. 7. Windsor Castile ; the first part illustrated by 
the French artist, Tony Johannot, and the remainder by 
me, George Cruikshank. ... 

“No. 8. St. James’s; or the Court of Queen Anne, 
which was the last work of Mr. Ainsworth’s I ever illus- 
trated..." 

“T must here first state, that as large sums of money 
had been realized from my ideas and suggestions for the 
work of Oliver Twist, it occurred to me one day that I 
would try and get a little of the same material from the 
same source; and as Mr. Ainsworth and I were at that 
time upon the most friendly—I may say brotherly— 
terms, I suggested to him that we should jointly produce 
a work on our own account, and publish it in monthly 
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numbers, and get Mr. Bentley to join us as the publisher. 
Mr. Ainsworth was delighted with the idea of such a 
partnership, and at once acceded to the proposition ; and 
when I told him that I had a capital subject for the first 
work, he inquired what it was; and upon my telling 
him it was the Tower of London, with some incidents in 
the life of Lady Jane Grey, he was still more delighted ; 
and I then told him that I had long since seen the room 
in the Tower where that beautiful and accomplished dear 
lady was imprisoned, and other parts of that fortress 

. . and if he would then go with me to the Tower, I 
would show these places to him. He at once accepted 
my offer, and off we went to Hungerford Stairs, now the 
site of the Charing Cross Railway Station, and whilst 
waiting on the beach for a boat to go to London Bridge, 
we there met my dear friend, the late W. Jerdan. . 
who inquired where we were going to. My reply was, 
that I was taking Mr. Ainsworth a prisoner to the Tower. 
With this joke we parted. I then took Mr. Ainsworth 
to the royal prison. .. .” 


Now for refutation No. 1. In his Preface to The 
Tower of London, dated 1840, Ainsworth stated: “ It 
has been, for years, the cherished wish of the writer of 
the following pages to make the Tower of London... 
the groundwork of a Romance.” Cruikshank never con- 
tradicted this definite pronouncement: most certainly 
the artist did not first suggest the Tower as the scene of 
Ainsworth’s romance, but he may have suggested the 
period of history selected for description in the work. 

More serious was Cruikshank’s next assertion in his 
“« Statement ”’ :— 
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“I have now most distinctly to state that Mr. Ains- 
worth wrote up to most of my suggestions and designs, 
although some of the subjects we jointly arranged, to 
introduce into the work; and I used every month to 
send him the tracings or outlines of the sketches or draw- 
ings from which I was making the etchings to illustrate 
the work, in order that he might write up to them, and that 
they should be accurately described. And I beg the 
reader to understand that all these etchings or plates were 
printed and ready for publication before the letterpress was 
printed, and sometimes even before the Author had written 
his manuscript....I, the Artist, suggested . . . the 
original idea, or subject . . . furnishing, at the same time, 
the principal characters and the scenes ... and the 
Author had to weave in such scenes as I wished to re- 
present, and sometimes I had to work out his sugges- 
tions.” 


Not “sometimes,” but often. The following typical 
letter will prove that Cruikshank had to sketch the 
various portions of the Tower as directed by Ainsworth :— 


“My DEAR GEORGE, August 2nd, 1840. 


“|. . Pray, when you are at the Tower, sketch 
the Gateway of the Bloody Tower from the south; the 
chamber where the Princes were murdered; the base- 
ment chamber, at the right of the Gateway of the Bloody 
Tower, near the Record Tower, and interior of the Record 
Tower. . . . I return to-morrow (Monday), and shall be 
at Kensal Lodge before four o’clock. If, therefore, you 
choose to proceed to the Tower in the morning, and 
come out to me by the omnibus leaving Paddington at 
3 o'clock, you will be in time for dinner, and we can do 
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a good deal of work before 8, when you can return by 
the same conveyance. ...If not able to ‘come on 
Monday, I shall depend on meeting you at Pettigrew’s 
on Tuesday at half past 12, and... I will drive you 
out to Kensal Lodge, and we can fully arrange our sub- 
jects for the next No. 
“Yours always, 
‘““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


It will be seen, therefore, that Ainsworth was the lead- 
ing spirit, and that Cruikshank worked entirely under his 
directions. And in further proof that the artist could not 
work, or decide any matter, upon his own responsibility 
is the following letter :— 


“My pr. AINSWORTH, 

“You will disappoint me exceedingly if you do 
not come—indeed you ought to do so, for I wrote to 
Mr. Bentley to say that you and myself wished to see 
him upon the subject, and it makes quite another affair 
if you stay away. Besides which I have been calculating 
upon seeing you to decide two or three points about the 
Tower. Now, mind, unless I see you at 6 o’clock you will 
throw my work back and throw me out altogether. 

“Yours in half a passion, but yours truly, 
“GEO. CRUIKSHANK.” 


And in another letter to Ainsworth concerning The 
Tower of London, the artist wrote :— 


“ How could you leave town without seeing me ? ? ? ! 
. . . Five minutes’ talk would have been worth five hours 
to me. I am almost afraid the execution is ¢oo horrible ? 
Let me know what your opinion is by return of post. 
The tracing of Xit’s Marriage you will have to-morrow. 
He is returning thanks, and the monkey, who is dressed 
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up in his old cloathes [sic], is pulling his cloak; judge 
his surprise, when he turns vound—the monkey might 
jump on his back—Xit jumps off the table, runs off with 
the monkey on his shoulders. What say you to ravens 
or carrion crows hovering over the body of Dudley and 
sweeping over the scaffold? Jane might be taken into 
the Beauchamp Tower to await the return of Mauger, 
etc. N.B. Very few spectators at Jane’s execution. 
‘Yours almost distracted, 
“GEO. CRUIK*.” 


As this letter demonstrates, the artist often made 
valuable suggestions which the author adopted—such as 
the carrion crows wheeling over the body of Dudley— 
and Ainsworth himself gladly acknowledged the help he 
had received in this way. But suggesting incidental 
details and picturesque accessories is a very different 
matter to “ originating’’ plots and characters. Had 
Cruikshank confined his claim to the first-named matters, 
there would have been no denial from Ainsworth, no 
public wrangle, and no shadow of misrepresentation 
hanging over the memory of the brilliant artist. There 
is not a fraction of evidence in any of Cruikshank’s letters 
that he ever attempted to influence the course of Ains- 
worth’s plots, or suggested any characters or even a 
prominent incident: all his suggestions are limited to 
scenic details and accessories and the situation of the 
persons depicted in the plate. Thus, again concerning 
The Tower of London, he wrote: ‘I enclose the 4th 
tracing. If you look at the plan of the Tower you will 
find an odd sort of building abutting on the Salt Tower, 
which perhaps you may make something of. . . . The 
Masque I have decided upon at last. One of the giants 
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is dressed up, or rather cased up, to represent a tower of 
strength, on his head is a turret, in which Xit as Cupid 
is seated. . . . There is some vave fun and rough work, 
for the giants (mind the Tower uses his arms with a club 
in each hand) belabour and upset the assailants.”’ 

And here are Cruikshank’s ideas for the arrest of Jack 
Sheppard in Willesden churchyard :— 


“ Jonathan Wild has hold of Jack’s left arm with his 
left hand, and grasps the collar with his right. The Jew 
has both his arms round Jack’s right arm and Quilt 
Arnold has hold of the right side of Jack’s coat. This 
fellow in making his spring at Sheppard may upsett [sic] 
the gravedigger, who nearly falls into the grave. I should 
advise the approach of the attacking party to be thus. 
The Jew and some other fellow go round the north of the 
church and lurk there, and Qt. Arnold in that road at 
the N.W. corner—Wild himself to come along the south 
side so as to take Jack in the rear. Darrell is about to 
draw his sword. In the other subject I have given 
Jonathan a stout walking stick.” 


This is an example of what Ainsworth termed the 
“excessively troublesome and obtrusive’ phase of 
Cruikshank’s suggestions, and a reference to the letter- 
press of Jack Sheppard will show that the author did not 
adopt the artist’s plan for the “‘ approach of the attack- 
ing party.” 

More than enough has now been adduced in refutation 
of Cruikshank’s assertion that Ainsworth “ wrote up” 
to his designs ; and we will now pass on to the artist’s 
next plaint—of what happened after the completion of 
The Tower of London :— 


% 
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“T told Mr. Ainsworth that I had another capital 
subject for our next work. ‘Ah! what is it ?’ said he; 
to which I replied, ‘ The Plague and the Fire of London.’ 
‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, ‘ that zs first-rate.’ 

‘|. . Mr. Ainsworth and I parted with the under- 
standing that The Plague and the Five was to be our next 
work, and that we were each to prepare accordingly. ... 
At that time I resided at Pentonville, and Mr. Ainsworth 
at Kensal Green—some miles apart—and after some time 
had elapsed, as Mr. Ainsworth had neither called upon 
me, nor written to make an appointment, I rode out to 
his house at Kensal Green, but when arrived there I 
could neither see nor hear anything of my friend, and I 
remember trotting back very much surprised and dis- 
appointed. However, it was not very long after this 
that I did hear something of Mr. Ainsworth, and which 
was that he had engaged to write a ‘romance’ for The 
Sunday Times newspaper on this very subject which I 
had suggested to him, and which we had arranged to 
publish as partners, of The Plague and the Fire, under 
the title of Old St. Paul’s, and for which he was to receive 
£1000!!! 

“It appears that after this romance of Old St. Paul’s 
was finished in the newspaper, the ‘ copyright ’ reverted 
to the author, who then brought out Old St. Paul’s in 
three volumes—ilustvated, please to observe, not by me! 
No; not by George Cruikshank. No! no! the Author, 
Mr. Ainsworth, of course, could not apply to me, so he 
employed an artist of the name of Franklin, to make the 
illustrations. So there was another artist working out 
my pet subjects, which I had nursed in my brains for 
many years .. . and there was this Author, Mr. Ains- 
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worth, getting all the profit out of an idea which I had 
suggested to him for the purpose of our publishing the work 
as partners!” 


Now, in the absence of any contradiction from Ains- 
worth, we may grant that Cruikshank did suggest the 
idea of a book dealing with the Plague and the Fire, and 
it is much to be regretted that he did not execute the 
designs to illustrate Ainsworth’s story; but the artist’s 
complaint that another illustrator was “‘ working out his 
pet subjects” was too absurd. Cruikshank here claimed 
the monopoly of the Plague and the Fire, and that no 
one else had the right to illustrate it—the subject was 
dis!+ Despite Cruikshank’s statement, Ainsworth did 
“apply ” to him to illustrate Old St. Paul’s, and he de- 
clined to do so! 

Two months only after the commencement of Old 
St. Paul’s in The Sunday Times (where, of course, the 
story was unillustrated), Ainsworth proposed to Cruik- 
shank that he should design the plates for the work, 
when issued in volume form, and here is the artist’s 
letter refusing the offer. The date is important :— 


‘“ AMWELL ST., 


“My DEAR AINSWORTH, “March 4, 1841. 
“Mr. Pettigrew called here yesterday and stated 
your proposition. Had that proposition been made any 
time between last December up to about a fortnight back, 
I should have been happy, most happy, to have accepted 
the offer—but now I am sorry to say, that I cannot— 
no, I have so far committed myself with various parties 
1 Murray’s edition, 1833, of Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year 
contained four illustrations by George Cruikshank, which were not 


particularly remarkable. It is undeniable that the artist executed his 
best work with the inspiring aid of Ainsworth. 


1l,—H 
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that if I were to withdraw my projected publication I 
am sure that I should be a laughing-stock to some and— 
what is worse—I fear that with others I should lose all 
title to honor or integrity. I do assure you, my dear 
Ainsworth, I sincerely regret that I cannot join you in 
this work, but what was I to think—what conclusion 
was I to come to, but that you had cut me. At the latter 
end of last year, you announced that we were preparing 
a ‘New Work’! In the early part of December last I 
saw by an advertisement that your ‘ New Work’ was to 
be published in The Sunday Times. You do not come to 
me, or send for me, nor send me any explanation. I meet 
you at Dickens’s on New Year’s Eve. You tell me then 
that you will see me in a few days and explain every- 
thing to my satisfaction. I hear nothing from you. In 
your various notes about the Guy Fawkes you do not 
even advert to the subject. I purposely keep myself dis- 
engaged, refusing many advantageous offers of work— 
still I hear nothing from you. At lenth [sc] you announce 
a ‘New Work as a companion to The Tower’! without 
my name. I then conclude that you do not intend to 
join me in any ‘ New Work,’ and therefore determine to 
do something for myself—indeed, I could hold out no 
longer. To show that others besides myself considered 
that you had left me, I was applied to by Chapman & 
Hall to join them and Mr. Dickens in a speculation, 
which, indeed, I promised to do, should the one with 
Mr. Tilt + be abandoned. However, I have still to hope 
that when you are disengaged from Mr. Bentley that 
some arrangements may still be made which may tend 
to our mutual benefit. 
“J remain, my dear Ainsworth, 
“Yours very truly, 
“GEO. CRUIKSHANK. 


* Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street, were the publishers of George Cruik- 
shank’s Omnibus, 1842, 
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“Mr. Pettigrew pressed me much to accede to your 
proposal—and I am sure would be happy to serve either 
of us—but felt that it would be useless to meet on Satur- 
day should my determination remain the same as I ex- 
pressed to him. I have written to him to say that it is 
so—you will therefore not expect to see us.” 


However odd, and seemingly discourteous, Ainsworth’s 
behaviour was at the outset, it is perfectly plain that he, 
a few weeks later, gave Cruikshank the opportunity to 
illustrate Old St. Paul’s. The artist declined, and brought 
out a work of his own—The Omnibus—in May, 1841. 
Then, some months after, came the next step in this 
curious affair, and Ainsworth’s envoy again approached 
Cruikshank, when, to continue the artist’s Statement :— 


“ Pettigrew called upon me one day with a message 
from Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth to this effect, that he 
(Mr. Ainsworth) was extremely sorry that there had been 
any unpleasantness between us, and that if I would for- 
give him and be friends, nothing of the kind should ever 
happen again; that he was about to start a monthly 
magazine, and that if I would join him, and drive my 
Omnibus into his magazine, he would take all the risk 
and responsibility upon himself, and make such arrange- 
ments as would compensate me liberally. To this most 
unexpected proposition at first I would not listen, but 
as my friend Pettigrew kept on for some time urging me 
to be friends again . . . I did forgive Mr. Ainsworth, 
and ‘ shake hands ’ and agree to work with him again.... 

“ Before Ainsworth’s Magazine was published, adver- 
tisements were put forth that I, George Cruikshank, was 
to be the illustrator thereof ; and the artist and the author 
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then held a consultation as to what tale or romance we 
were to commence with, and which I was to «lustrate. .. . 
I then suggested to Mr. Ainsworth MY idea of THE 
MISER’S DAUGHTER. ... 

“After Windsor Castle came the romance of S#. James’s ; 
or the Court of Queen Anne ; and after that, Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth sold his magazine to his publishers! So it 
really appeared as if all this gentleman’s promises, like 
pie-crust, were made to be broken . . . and I, as it were, 
again ‘ thrown overboard,’ or ‘ left in the lurch.’ . . .” 


Here we have a typical example of Cruikshank’s 
‘*‘inexactitudes.”’ Ainsworth, as related in the last 
chapter, sold his Magazine in the summer of 1843, and 
Saint James’s did not commence until January, 1844. 


Cruikshank proceeds: ‘‘ After the second edition of 
Mr. Ainsworth’s extraordinary conduct towards me, I 
certainly did not expect ever again to receive any com- 
munications or overtures from that quarter ; but, lo and 
behold! my friend Pettigrew came to me again, with a 
second entreaty from Mr. Ainsworth, to be once more 
reconciled and be friends, so that we might work to- 
gether again ! 

“When I heard this, my friend the Doctor found that 
it was not at all necessary to feel my pulse; for he 
could plainly see that it beat rather fiercely, when, in 
reply, I said, ‘ No, Pettigrew. Mr. Ainsworth has acted 
towards me in what I consider a most dishonourable 
manner upon ¢wo occasions ; and I will take care that 
he shall not do so a third time !”’ 


Cruikshank concluded his ‘“‘ Statement ”’ by citing a 
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list of well-known. ‘men -who would have substantiated 
his assertions, among ‘them BDonglas Jerrold and Laman 
Blanchard; but, as Blanchard’: ‘Jerrold pointed out 
in his Tite of George Cruikshank, these two, most 


certainly would not have done so, for ‘they: ‘died: Sy 


long before the “claim” developed in the artist’s 3 
mind. Laman Blanchard, indeed, also experienced the 
effects of Cruikshank’s “ originating” fever. One night 
Cruikshank was at the house of Laman Blanchard, 
the editor of The Omnibus, and a third person 
happened to praise a poem that had appeared in the 
last number. Whereupon Cruikshank remarked that 
it was his idea as well as his illustration. ‘‘ I don’t call 
to mind another occasion,” said the recorder of this 
incident, “‘ when I saw Blanchard give way to a violent 
fit of passion; but on this he did. The idea and the 
poem were one of his bright and graceful fancies; and 
he rose and denied that Cruikshank had had the least 
share in it, with a fierceness that confounded poor 
George.” 

It is now necessary to give some extracts from the 
reply to the artist’s “Statement”? which Ainsworth 
wrote for Blanchard Jerrold’s Life of George Cruikshank, 
and where it will be found in extenso :— 


*“A FEW WORDS ABOUT GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


“On the production at the Adelphi Theatre of the late 
Mr. Andrew Halliday’s drama, founded on The Mzser’s 
Daughter, George Cruikshank sent a letter to The Times, 
loudly complaining of the omission of his name from the 
playbill, and asserting that he had suggested the title 
and general plan of the story. 
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‘‘ A more preposterous assertion was.never made. Had 
there been any truth whatever in the claim thus im- 
pudently advanced, why: was it not made long before? 
The story was written thirty years previously—namely, 
in.1842-~and after that long interval the old artist sets 
 “ap-this absurd pretension. 

_ “T believed him to be in his dotage, and was confirmed 
in the opinion when I found he laboured under a similar 
delusion in regard to Oliver Twist. 

“For myself, I desire to state emphatically, that not a 
single line—not a word—in any of my novels was written 
by their illustrator, Cruikshank. In no instance did he 
even see a proof. The subjects were arranged with him 
early in the month, and about the fifteenth he used to 
send me tracings of the plates. That was all... .” 


[In explanation of the origin of the scheme of The 
\Miser’s Daughter, Ainsworth proceeded to give the de- 
tails which were quoted, to a great extent, in the previous 
chapter, when dealing with that work, and continued :—] 


“Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Wad Cruikshank been 
capable of constructing a story, why did he not exercise 
his talent when he had no connection with Mr. Dickens 
or myself? But I never heard of such a tale being 
published. 

“TI have been connected with many distinguished 
artists—with Sir John Gilbert, with Tony Johannot, with 
Hablot K. Browne, John Franklin, and others, and never 
heard that any one of them claimed a share in the author- 
ship of the works he illustrated. 

“ But overweening vanity formed a strong part of 
Cruikshank’s character. He boasted so much of the 
assistance he had rendered authors, that at last he be- 
lieved he had written their works. Had he been con- 
nected with Fielding, he would no doubt have asserted 
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that he wrote a great portion of Tom Jones. Moreover, 
he was excessively troublesome and obtrusive in his sug- 
gestions. Mr. Dickens declared to me that he could not 
stand it, and should send him printed matter in future. 

“Tt would be unjust, however, to deny that there was 
wonderful cleverness and quickness about Cruikshank, 
and I am indebted to him for many valuable hints and 
suggestions. . . . 

“On my retirement from The Miscellany, at the close 
of the year 1841, I resolved to bring out a magazine of 
my own, and with that view went to Paris to secure the 
famous Tony Johannot as illustrator of Windsor Castle. 
I found M. Tony Johannot a most charming person, as 
he had been described to me, and passed several pleasant 
days in his society. He agreed to send me four plates, 
the subjects of which I gave him, together with designs 
for the cover of the magazine, and the title-page of story, 
and performed his promise to my entire satisfaction. 

“On my return I was induced by my friend Mr. Petti- 
grew to engage George Cruikshank as the illustrator of 
the magazine, on terms infinitely more advantageous to 
the artist than those he had received from Mr. Bentley 
for his illustrations to Jack Sheppard and Guy Fawkes.... 

“The last story of mine, illustrated by Cruikshank, 
was Saint James's; or the Court of Queen Anne, pub- 
lished in 1844. Since that date I saw very little of the 
artist.) 3s 

“ Of Cruikshank as a teetotaler I can say nothing, be- 
cause I saw nothing of him. When I knew him, he was 
extremely convivial, and used to sing a capital song, and 
dance the sailor’s hornpipe, almost as well as the great 
T. P. Cooke. Perhaps he may have rather exceeded the 
bounds of discretion, but if he took a little too much he 
was hearty and good-humoured, and would never have 
boasted as he afterwards did of writing portions of Oliver 
Twist and The Miser’s Daughter. “WH A” 
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Ainsworth rather missed the point at issue: Cruik- 
shank did not claim to have written any portion of the 
books in question, but to have “ originated” them. 

But the artist’s claim of ‘‘ originator’’ was, in all 
conscience, so original that one is lost in wonder at the 
far-reaching possibilities of the new theory he so modestly 
enunciated. Pursued to its consistent and logical end, 
the whole history of literature would have to be re- 
written, and long-withheld honours bestowed on those 
“* originators ’’ whose suggestions, or personal character- 
istics and appearance, caused certain scribes—mere pen- 
wielders, according to Cruikshank—to appropriate fame 
and fortune to themselves. Thus Boccaccio and other 
story-tellers could claim to be the “‘ originators ”’ of many 
of Shakspere’s greatest plays, and Lord Pembroke “ sug- 
gested’ the Sonnets; Sir Philip Sidney’s Avcadza be- 
longs to his sister ; Adam and Eve “ originated ”’ Paradise 
Lost ; Richardson (via Pamela) Joseph Andrews ; Mrs. 
Hughes The Ingoldsby Legends ; Hallam In Memoriam ; 
and poor Walter Scott will scarcely have one of “ his ” 
romances left to his credit, so “‘ suggested’ were they 
by older legends. To come further down the scale— 
appropriate to this new ethics of literary composition, 
Wordsworth’s Idiot Boy and Coleridge’s Young Ass can 
claim joint fame with the bards who hymned them ; and 
to pursue this fascinating theory to inanimate things, 
Notre Dame was the “ originator’”’ of Victor Hugo’s 
masterpiece, and the Auld Brig o’ Ayr of Burns’s im- 
mortal poem. And so on ad infinitum to music or any 
created work—the blacksmith with his hammer and 
anvil was the “ originator’’ of Handel’s Harmonious 
Blacksmith, and, of course, the sitter or scene in any 
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‘ 


famous picture is more entitled to “ originating’ fame 
than the unimportant painter thereof. Cruikshank evi- 
dently based his doctrine on the fable of the organ- 
blower, who claimed equal credit with the organist for 
the music they conjointly produced. In this case, how- 
ever, one could accomplish nothing without the other : 
Cruikshank and the authors he illustrated were quite 
able to work separately on their own account. 

But, seriously, it is indeed incomprehensible how a 
man of Cruikshank’s intelligence could assert, and en- 
deavour to prove, such a preposterous claim as this of 
“ originating’ books he illustrated for Dickens and 
Ainsworth. It was not so much the public ridicule the 
matter brought upon him as the slur upon his veracity 
that was to be the most regretted in the case of a brilliant 
artist who had served and amused the public long and 
well. Had Cruikshank made his claim in his convivial 
days—when he looked overmuch on the wine when it 
is red—there would have been an obvious excuse for 
him: but Cruikshank the ‘ Originator ’’ was contempo- 
rary with Cruikshank the Teetotaler. This being so, 
the only possible explanation of the artist’s extraordinary 
assertions is that he was a victim of senile delusions. 
In coming to this conclusion I have had the advantage 
of consulting two of Cruikshank’s friends—Mr. Austin 
Dobson and the late Mr. W. P. Frith, r.a.—and they both 
believed that he was really deluded and not a wilful pre- 
varicator. Mr. Frith, who knew Cruikshank intimately, 
said his claims concerning Dickens’s and Ainsworth’s 
works were an “ absurd delusion,’ and that Cruikshank 
would not intentionally be guilty of any deviation from 
the truth. Mr. Frith added that George, in speaking of 
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Oliver Twist, would say, ‘‘ Dickens just gave it a little 
literary touching up, but persisted in calling the hero 
Oliver Twist. I wanted him to be called Frank Sted- 
fast ese 

Mr. Austin Dobson said to me: “TI certainly think 
Cruikshank was honestly deluded, but he was, no doubt, 
a vain man”; and the same distinguished writer, in 
his memoir of Cruikshank in The Dictionary of National 
Biography, has observed: ‘‘ He was not exempt from a 
certain ‘ Roman infirmity’ of exaggerating the import- 
ance of his own performances. . .. Whatever the 
amount of assistance he gave to Dickens and to Ains- 
worth, it is clear that it was not rated by them at the 
value he placed upon it. . . . It must also be conceded 
that he most signally seconded the text by his graphic 
interpretations ; but that this aid or these suggestions 
were of such a nature as to transfer the credit of The 
Miser’s Daughter and Oliver Twist from the authors to 
himself is more than can be reasonably allowed.” 

Granting, then, that Cruikshank was deluded, it must, 
at the same time, be remembered that he was tempera- 
mentally a very likely subject for such chimera as we 
have been considering. He was an intensely self-con- 
scious man, who possessed, in addition to much vanity, 
extreme egoism, and a fiery temper, all the acute sensi- 
tiveness of the artistic temperament and a vast imagina- 

1 The Brothers Dalziel, in their Record of Work, relate of Cruikshank 
and Oliver Twist that he maintained ‘‘ that he had not only suggested 
the subject to Dickens, but that he had also given him the entire plot, 
sketched the characters, arranged all the incidents, and, in fact, con- 
structed the entire story . . . for all that Dickens had to do with it 
‘was to write it oot, and any man who could hold a pen might have 


done it better’; concluding with ‘I am only sorry now I didn’t do it 
myself.’ These were the old man’s identical words, as spoken to us.” 
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tion—best measured by the versatility of his creations. 
He was thus wholly unfitted to judge critically his own 
achievements (great as they were), to estimate correctly 
his share in books he illustrated, and to conduct an 
argument with fairness and equanimity.! 

The Brothers Dalziel recorded a typical example of 
Cruikshank’s vanity :— 


“The vain, versatile George Cruikshank believed him- 
self another Admirable Crichton. He really thought he 
could do anything . .. once. . . he said—‘ It was by 
the merest chance that I did not go into the Navy ; and 
with my knowledge of such matters, no doubt I would 
have been a rear-admiral. ...’” 


And, again, he once drew a hat after a certain design, 
and later on said: ‘‘ The Russian soldiers, I find, wear a 
hat something of this shape mow ; and no doubt they 
saw my pattern, and stole my idea.” 

Concerning Cruikshank’s fiery temper and proneness 
to take offence, there is amusing evidence in a letter 
from Ainsworth to W. Alfred Delamotte, at the time 
the latter artist and Cruikshank were both engaged in 
illustrating Windsor Castle :— 


““My DEAR DELAMOTTE, 
“ You had better call on George Cruikshank—his 
address is 23, Amwell Street, Pentonville—not far from 


1 During a dispute with Brook, a publisher, he drew a picture of 
himself holding his enemy by the nose with a pair of tongs. This 
appeared in A Popgun Fired Off, 1860, but was subsequently with- 
drawn when Brook threatened Cruikshank with an action. 

It is interesting to note that another talented but irritable artist, 
Wiertz, whose gifts for portraying the bizarre and ghastly resembled 
Cruikshank’s, pictured a journalist, with whom he had a dispute, in 
the réle of Quasimodo and covered with wens, his unfortunate victim 
being afflicted in the flesh with these ills in a minor degree. 
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you, and show him your designs, when you have got 
them on the wood. You must smooth him down as 
much as possible—for he is a very jealous fellow. Tell 
him this is a special occasion, and I do not think he 
will interfere with us. But he must be kept in good 
EmOUrs sa 


History does not relate how The Great George re- 
ceived his fellow-illustrator of Windsor Castile. 

It is quite possible that Cruikshank’s delusions, con- 
cerning books he had illustrated, originated from the 
excessive and injudicious praise he received from certain 
friends. Thus, Thackeray’s remark anent Jack Sheppard 
—‘It seems to us that Mr. Cruikshank really created the 
tale ’’—might tend to make the artist forget his actual 
share in this work, more than a third of which was 
written before he commenced to illustrate it. And then, 
again, the prescient Walter Thornbury’s profound dictum 
— Ainsworth’s tawdry rubbish—now all but forgotten, 
and soon to sink deep in the mudpool of oblivion,—was 
illuminated with a false splendour by this great humor- 
ist’’—was flattering to a fulsome degree. (Yet the 
compliment was a doubtful one, for surely a “ great 
humorist ’’ should not prostitute his talents to illuminate 
“tawdry ”’ and muddy things with “ false splendour ” ; 
and the ‘‘ tawdry rubbish’ has not sunk to the bottom 
of oblivion’s pool yet.) 

Such remarks undoubtedly increased Cruikshank’s 
already sufficiently strong conviction of the aid he had 
rendered to Ainsworth, and caused him to publish abroad 
the unfortunate claims which have redounded so much 
to his own discredit. But Cruikshank was always his 
own enemy. As Ainsworth wrote to Pettigrew: ‘‘ Poor 
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George . . . what an impracticable, odd fellow he is, 
and how unable to discern his true interests.”’ 

It is sad to relate that this vexed question between 
Ainsworth and Cruikshank was never cleared up, and 
the latter died without being reconciled to his old friend 
with whom he had worked so successfully in days gone 
by. This chapter has been an unpleasant one to write, 
but it was imperative to state the true facts of Ains- 
worth’s connection with Cruikshank. 

But let our last glimpse of the artist—before he dis- 
appears from these pages—be a pleasant one. So, for- 
getting the delusions, the misunderstandings, and the 
bitter recriminations of 1872, we will return to 1842— 
to those jolly days at Kensal Manor House, with author 
and artist seated at the library table, working together 
in inimitable association ; when the romances of Ains- 
worth were being wonderfully illustrated by the genius 
of that great artist, George Cruikshank. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


‘ AURIOL.”” PURCHASE OF ‘‘ THE NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE’’: ITS CONTRIBUTORS. ‘‘ JAMES THE SECOND.” 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE for 1845 opened 

with a portrait of the Editor, engraved from 

a pencil sketch by his friend, Count D’Orsay. 

This was accompanied by a notice from Ains- 

worth’s pen of The D’Orsay Gallery—the series of sketches 

of prominent people which the Count had executed since 

settling in London in 1832. Several articles on other 
subjects were also written by the Editor. 

The most extraordinary romance that ever emanated 
from Ainsworth’s brain was the unfinished A uriol—for, 
judging from its abrupt and unsatisfactory termination, 
it was not completed as the author, presumably, intended. 
Auriol is a veritable nightmare and amazing jumble of 
antithetical incidents. Its motif is the Elixir of Life, 
and the period embraces both the sixteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Scenes of wildly imaginative mystery 
and compacts with the fiend alternate with the most 
prosaic events of everyday life in the London of 1830. 
Auriol contained the germ of a very fine plot, and if 
Ainsworth had devoted more pains and attention to this 
work it might have developed into, perhaps, his most 
powerful romance. Even as it stands—carelessly con- 
structed and incomplete—this bizarre story is very strik- 
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ing, and the opening description of old London at the 
dawn of the seventeenth century is singularly picturesque. 
_ Auriol made its first appearance in Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine, 1844-5, under the title of Revelations of London, 
illustrated by some wonderful steel engravings by 
Hablot K. Browne.1 These were the first designs ‘‘ Phiz ” 
executed for Ainsworth, and represent some of his finest 
work. ‘The Ruined House in the Vauxhall Road ”’ is 
a tour de force ; and the dramatic power and mystery of 
“ The Elixir of Long Life”; “‘ The Seizure of Ebba”’ ; 
“The Chamber of Mystery”; and “‘ The Tomb of the 
Rosicrucian ’’ are in perfect sympathy with the wild and 
ephialtes spirit of the scenes in the text they illustrate. 
“ Phiz,”’ henceforth, became illustrator-in-chief of Azns- 
worth’s Magazine, and succeeded to the position vacated 
by Cruikshank. In addition, soon after the completion 
of Auriol, “ Phiz’’ furnished two designs for a new 
edition of Old St. Paul’s ; then came his eighteen fine 
plates for the first illustrated edition of Crichton, followed 
by illustrations for many of Ainsworth’s subsequent 
books, as will be noted in due course. 

But to return to Auviol. Before the story was com- 
pleted in Aznsworth’s Magazine, the author had a dis- 
agreement with John Mortimer (the owner of the 
periodical), resigned his editorship, and purchased The 
New Monthly Magazine. Ainsworth wrote to Crossley 
concerning these matters :— 

“ June 7th, 1845. 

“, . After a week’s shifts and turns, Mortimer paid 
the amount of his bill. But he failed to pay the editorial 


1 Auriol, apparently, was not published in book form until many 
years later, in 1865. Since then, several editions with H. K. Browne’s 
fine illustrations have been issued. 
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honorarium ({60 at the beginning of this month). In 
consequence, I gave him notice I should retire altogether 
from the Magazine. He has accepted my retirement, 
but threatens actions at law for some breach of agree- 
ment. This, however, is mere bravado, and‘I treat it as 
such. I have been offered the proprietorship of The New 
Monthly Magazine by Colburn for £2500. He requires 
the money down. The New Monthly yields rather 
better than £80 per month . . . and might be improved. 
At all events, I could save my own writing,— £20 per 
month,—or I need not write at all, a great point. I 
offered Colburn three of my Peak Forest Debentures, of 
course receiving {500 for one of them. You may re- 
member I have four debentures, each for {1000. Now, 


I want to sell these three shares without delay .. . asl 
wish to conclude the purchase with Colburn... . It 
would be a very advantageous investment . . . and far 


better than establishing a new magazine. Colburn parts 
with The New Monthly because it interferes with his 
other publishing. He is to continue publisher at the 
rate of {100 per year commission. ...I am writing 
this at the Conservative Club, of which I am just become 
a member, and can strongly recommend it to you. . . 
I shall indeed grieve if my money is so locked up that I 
cannot use it . . . even with a trifling loss I should be 
glad to effect the sales.” 


Impetuous as usual, and never looking to the future, 
Ainsworth sold out his capital and bought The New 
Monthly Magazine for £2500. (In the course of his life 
he sunk and lost much of his money in this way, for 
these literary speculations, although profitable at first, 
deteriorated in course of time, and, when eventually 
disposed of, never realized the original outlay.) 

On 13th June, 1845, he was able to tell Crossley ; 
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“To-morrow I expect to become proprietor of The New 
Monthly, and have no doubt I shall find it a capital 
property. . . . Very likely I may purchase Ainsworth’s 
Magazine from Mortimer—and incorporate it with The 
New Monthly—if I can get it for £500 or f600. This 
would be desirable. I have made an offer for it, but it 
has not been accepted. Mortimer does not know that I 
have bought The New Monthly.” 

The latter was an old and popular periodical dating 
from 1814. It was founded by Colburn on the model 
of The Gentleman's Magazine, and in its early days en- 
deavoured to wield political influence by the dissemina- 
tion of high Tory principles. A change of policy, how- 
ever, took place in 1820; and henceforth politics were 
eliminated, and The New Monthly began to gain its ex- 
cellent reputation of a first-class literary and family 
magazine. Several famous men preceded Ainsworth in 
the editorial chair, including Bulwer-Lytton, Tom Hood, 
Theodore Hook, and Thomas Campbell. It was during 
the regime of the last named, it may be remembered, 
that Ainsworth, twenty-four years previously, contri- 
buted a notice of his own boyish dramas—masquerading 
as the work of a forgotten genius, “‘ Richard Clitheroe.” 
So, no doubt, in becoming the owner of The New 
Monthly, Ainsworth again gratified one of his early 
ambitions. 

As far as possible, he endeavoured to bring over the 
best contributors from Ainsworth’s Magazine to his new 
property. Thus, he wrote to Kenealy, on and July, 1845: 
“You will have seen. that I have transferred myself 
from Mr. Mortimer’s Magazine to The New Monthly— 
a step rendered absolutely necessary by the conduct of 
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the publisher. I could not withdraw your Hymns,* 
which were in type—and there was not time to get your 
sanction to withdraw them—but I fancy you will not 
longer support Mr. Mortimer, but join my ranks in The 
New Monthly, where I shall be delighted to receive you, 
and where your pretty song appears this month. You 
must stand steadily by me... .” 

Ainsworth’s acquisition of The New Monthly was the 
cause of an interesting little episode in literary history 
wherein Thackeray was equally concerned. Now, it 
must be admitted that, intimate friends as Ainsworth 
and Thackeray were, and fond as the latter was of his 
quiet Sundays at Kensal Green, the two men were not 
in entire sympathy with each other. Thackeray, no 
doubt, disliked his friend’s little affectations of dress and 
manner, his pardonable vanity of his good looks, and his 
thoroughly English weakness for a title, although, later 
on, the great Snobiographer himself developed symptoms 
of the same complaint.? (And very naturally ; Thacke- 
ray’s own words—“ Is there one, whose heart would not 
throb with pleasure if he could be seen walking arm-in- 
arm with a couple of dukes ?’’—contain a great truth, 
and should be adopted as the National Motto.) On the 
other hand, Ainsworth’s hasty and highly strung tem- 
perament was keenly sensitive to Thackeray’s satiric 
attacks in Punch and verbal shafts in personal inter- 
course. Thackeray seems to have been wanting in tact, 
and for one who was himself so very sensitive to criticism 
and personalities—as in the affair with Edmund Yates, 


1 Translations from Latin into English of the hymns used in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
2 See H. Vizetelly’s Glances Back Through Seventy Years. 
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for instance—it is curious how deeply he would, at times, 
wound the susceptibilities of others. 

With faults, then, on both sides, Ainsworth and 
Thackeray had their petty quarrels and periods of cool- 
ness—inevitable between two friends each so nervous, 
quick-tempered, and talented. A friendship without a 
quarrel requires a leading spirit and a follower. In this 
case, both were leading spirits, and so friction resulted 
at times. One of these passing differences occurred in 
1845; soon after, Ainsworth issued the announcement 
of his acquisition of The New Monthly Magazine, wherein 
he stated that his band of contributors would include 
writers ‘‘ eminent not only for talent, but for high rank.” 
Now, the “ high rankers ”’ were a concession to a popular 
demand, for sixty years ago readers of periodicals par- 
ticularly delighted in titled authors— 


** But let a lord once own the happy lines 
How the wit brightens, how the style refines.” 


Thackeray affected to think otherwise, and wrote as 
followers in Punch :—? 


“IMMENSE OPPORTUNITY. 


“MR. AINSWORTH, ‘on whom the Editorship of 
The New Monthly Magazine has devolved,’ parades a 
list of contributors to that brilliant periodical, and says 
he has secured the aid of several writers ‘ eminent not 
only for talent, BUT FOR HIGH RANK.’ 

* Are they of high rank as authors, or in the Red 
Book? Mr. Ainsworth can’t mean that the readers of 


1 See My Autobiography and Reminiscences, by W. P. Frith, R.A., 
and Serjeant Ballantine’s Experiences. 


2 sth July, 1845. 
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his Magazine care for an author because he happens to 
be a lord—a flunky might—but not a gentleman who has 
any more brains than a fool. A literary gentleman who 
respects his calling, doesn’t surely mean to propitiate 
the public by saying, ‘ I am going to write for you, and— 
and Lord Fitzdiddle is going to write too.’ 

“ Hang it, man, Jet him write—write and be—success- 
ful, or write and be—unsuccessful, according to his 
merits. But don’t let us talk about high rank in the 
republic of letters—let us keep that place clear. Pub- 
lishers have sought for lordlings, we know, and got them 
to put their unlucky names to works which they never 
wrote ; but don’t let men of letters demean themselves 
in this way. 

“No, WILLIAM HARRISON, trust to your own 
powers and genius—trust to the harrowing influence of 
the Revelations of London—trust to the contributors 
“who have shed a lustre over the Magazine,’ the enter- 
prising and erudite Whatdyecallem ; Thingamy ‘ whose 
domestic tales have found an echo in every bosom,’ and 
the rest. But don’t let us hear any more of high rank 
as a recommendation. 

“If we do—look out to hear further from 

“PUNCH.G 

Making all due allowance for Thackeray’s temporary 
annoyance or coolness—whatever the cause—with his 
friend, the sneering and offensively personal tone of 
these remarks was quite inexcusable. Ainsworth’s adver- 
tisement, it is true, was objectionable and in bad form, 
but Thackeray, in thus publicly assailing the man at 
whose table he so constantly sat, offended even more 
against the canons of good taste. 
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And now comes the amusing part of the story. A few 
days before the appearance of Thackeray’s remarks in 
Punch, Ainsworth, totally unaware of the impending 
attack, and wishing to end the trifling difference with his 
friend, invited him to dine—and to contribute something 
to The New Monthly Magazine! Poor Thackeray was 
in a sad quandary with coals of fire heaped upon his head 
in this fashion; but he got out of his difficulties grace- 
fully by writing the following penitential letter to Ains- 
worth :— 


«ec 


. . . Of course [’ll come to dinner on Sunday, and 
we are just as good friends as ever. Wasn’t it much 
better to complain and explain? I think so—and the 
imperial house of Titmarsh is now satisfied. . . . 

“. . . Your terms are prodigiously good—and if I can 
see the material for a funny story you shall have it. 
That for which Colburn paid in advance, and which he 
would not trust into the author’s hands until he got his 
money back, will run to 30, possibly to Io0o pages, and 
is too long for you. 

“ There’s one thing I regret very much too, and must 
be told to you now in making a clean breast of it—is a 
certain paragraph in the next Punch, relating to a certain 
advertisement about contributors, ‘not only of talent 
but of rank.’ This moved my wrath; and has been 


1 Probably this refers to Vanity Faiy. It is a moot point whether 
the MS. of this immortal work was hawked about the town and failed, 
at first, to find a publisher. Lady Ritchie says it “ travelled about to 
various publishers.’”’ The weight of evidence certainly tends to prove 
this much—that the early chapters, entitled Pencil Sketches of English 
Society (the sub-title of the first edition of Vanity Fair) were submitted 
to Colburn, as samples of a story of then unsettled length, with a view 
to acceptance for The New Monthly Magazine, and that the publisher 
eventually rejected the MS. Hence the reference in Thackeray’s letter 
above, and also, perhaps, his bitter attack in Punch anent Ainsworth 
and the magazine. 
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hardly handled—this was before our meeting and ex- 
planation—I always must think it a very objectionable 
advertisement—but shouldn’t have lifted my hand to 
smite my friend, had explanation come earlier, so that 
now you must be called upon to play the part of forgiver, 
in which I’m sure you will shine. ; 
‘“‘ Ever yours, my dear fellow, 
“W. M. THACKERAY.” 


Ainsworth, of course, did forgive, and Thackeray con- 
tributed The Chest of Cigars and Bob Robinson’s Furst 
Love to The New Monthly Magazine, and joined the band 
of those “‘eminent not only for talent, but for high 
rank”! So this very human affair had a pleasant 
ending. 

In addition to Thackeray’s, Ainsworth secured some 
excellent contributions for his new venture during its 
first year. There was the Ingoldsby Brothers of Birch- 
ington, and there were verses by Leigh Hunt and Kenealy. 
G. P. R. James supplied the serial story, Beauchamp, and 
Bulwer-Lytton’s contribution took the form of a long 
letter addressed to Ainsworth, which was published in 
The New Monthly under the title of Confessions and 
Observations of a Water-Patient. Bulwer-Lytton was then 
undergoing the Water-Cure at Malvern, and he expatiated 
on its merits and benefits to the extent of sixteen maga- 
zine pages. But his letter also contained some personal 
references which will be of interest here :— 


“DEAR Mr. EpDItTor, 

“T am truly glad to see so worthily filled the 
presidency i in one of the many chairs which our republic 
permits to criticism and letters—a dignity in which I 
had the honour to precede you, sub consule Planco, in 
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the good days of William IV. I feel as if there were 
something ghost-like in my momentary return to my 
ancient haunts, no longer in the editorial robe and 
purple, but addressing a new chief, and in great part, a 
Bey pres: 

<Let Us call to mind, Mr. Editor, the illustrious 
names dnl still overshadow it at once with melancholy 
and fame. . . . By Campbell, the high-souled and silver- 
tongued, and by Hook. . . . Nor can we think of your 
predecessors without remembering your rival Hood, who, 
as the tree puts forth the most exuberant blossoms the 
year before its decay, showed the bloom and promise of 
his genius most when the worm was at the trunk. To 
us behind the scenes, to us who knew the men, how 
melancholy the contrast between the fresh and youthful 
intellect, the worn out and broken frame. . . . Hook 
jested on the bed of death, as none but he could jest. 
And Hood! who remembers not the tender pathos, the 
exquisite humanity which spoke forth from his darkened 
room? Alas! what prolonged pangs, what heavy lassi- 
tude, what death in life did these men endure! ... 

“ For the mind, we admit, that to render it strong and 
clear, habit and discipline are required ;—how deal we 
(especially we, Mr. Editor, of the London world—we of 
the literary craft—we of the restless, striving brother- 
hood) how deal we with the body? ... 

“‘T have been a workman in my day. I began to write 
and to toil, and to win some kind of a name, which I 
had the ambition to improve, while yet little more than 
a boy. With strong love for study in books—with yet 
greater desire to accomplish myself in the knowledge of 
men, for sixteen years I can conceive no life to have 
been more filled by occupation than mine. ... To a 
constitution naturally far from strong, I allowed no 
pause or respite. The wear and tear went on without 
intermission. . . . As long as I was always at work, it 
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seemed that I had no leisure to be ill. Quiet was my 
hell. 

“‘ At length the frame thus long neglected . . . worn 
out and wasted, the constitution seemed wholly inade- 
quate to meet the demand .. . about the January of 
1844, I was thoroughly shattered.1.. . 

‘“ Adieu, Mr. Editor, the ghost returns to silence. 

“ E. BuLWER-LYTTION.”’ 


As Bulwer-Lytton refused to accept any monetary 
remuneration for his lengthy paper, Ainsworth pre- 
sented him with two suits of old armour—which are 
still at Knebworth, the splendid ancestral home of the 
Lyttons. 

In The New Monthly Magazine, 1845-6, appeared 
Captain Marryat’s Privateersman, of which the hero, 
and, indeed, the originator and part-author, was Captain 
Robinson Elsdale, who after serving some time in the 
Royal Navy entered the Merchant Service. He wrote an 
autobiographical sketch of his experiences, and the MS. 
came into the possession of his son, Dr. Robinson Elsdale, 
who was second master at the Manchester Grammar 
School when Ainsworth was there. Dr. Elsdale sent the 
narrative to his former pupil, Ainsworth, who forwarded ~ 
it to Captain Marryat, asking him to edit the old sea- 
captain’s MS. for the magazine. The naval novelist fully 
appreciated the merits of the autobiography, and he 
prefixed some introductory lines when it appeared in 
The New Monthly. Marryat subsequently continued the 
story, with very different adventures, according to his 
own fancy; and, anent the history of this novel, Ains- 
worth told Crossley :-— 


1 Then followed the long description of his water-cure. 
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“ Captain Elsdale was a very remarkable man . . . the 
early portions, and by much the best, of The Privateersman 
are simply his autobiography, without any alteration. 
. . . Captain Elsdale’s portion of the story was entitled 
Extracts from the Log of a Privateersman, a Hundred 
Years Ago. ... Captain Marryat added a few intro- 
ductory lines in the form of a letter. The real narrative 
commences with the description of the Revenge pri- 
vateer. ... The title was afterwards changed to The 
Privateersman, as more taking. As far as I recollect, 
Captain Elsdale’s log extends to nearly the end of the 
third chapter... .” 


Marryat seems also to have written some of the literary 
reviews in The New Monthly, judging from the following 
letter :— 

“ July 30th, 1845. 

“ My DEAR MARRYAT, 

“TI have just sent off a packet of books to you 
and shall send another batch in the course of a month. 
No occasion to notice any of them, as they are all done. 
To-morrow The New Monthly will be sent you. The ‘ log’ 
reads capitally, and I hope you will approve the heading 
I have given it. You must give a longer extract—12 
pages or a sheet—next month, and let us have it 
REIT a ru 

“T must run down to you for a day in the course of 
the month, as I want to have some chat with you. Be 
as early as you can with the ‘ log.’ 

“ Address me during the week 

“Rock Mount, : 
“ Tunbridge Wells. 
“ Ever yours, 
““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 
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Ainsworth’s own contributions to The New Monthly 
Magazine in 1845 included a short story entitled Cecco 
del Orso, and many literary and operatic reviews. Here 
he also reissued and completed, so far as it goes, Aurtol ; 
or the Elixir of Life (First Series of Revelations of London), 
which was given as a “ gratuitous supplement.” Hence 
the spiteful epigram :— 

“Says Ainsworth to Colburn, 
‘A plan in my pate is, 
To give my romance as 
A supplement, gratis.’ 
Says Colburn to Ainsworth, 
‘*Twill do very nicely, 
For that will be charging 
Its value precisely.’ ” 


Ainsworth had a weakness for reprinting his romances 
in his magazines, and also for giving his own portraits 
therein. Consequently, he was a frequent subject for the 
rather vitriolic pleasantries of the professional humorists, 
and of Punch in particular. 

For example, in 1846 :— 


“ONCE MORE OUR PORTRAIT.! 


““We wished to present a New Year’s gift to all and 
every of our readers. We were puzzled what to select 
that should sufficiently mark our regard for them, when 
dear Harrison Ainsworth helped us out of the dilemma, 
by suggesting to us that Punch should follow his example, 
and give to the world another portrait. Well, we felt 
that, with Ainsworth, we had given ourselves in every 
way; full-face, profile, three-quarters. At length, it 


+ Punch. Vol. X, p. 31. The sketch is reproduced here by per- 
mission of the Proprietors. 
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struck us that the world had not as yet a correct portrait 
of the back of our head. Here then it is: 


ZZ 
ZA 
SO oS 


at 
OO 


Ao . 
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ZZ 





“NOT BY MACLISE. 


“Tt will be seen that our organ of philoprogenitiveness 
is very large; a fact indicating that we take a most 
prodigious conceit in the children of our brain. Whether 
Punch and Ainsworth agree in this particular will be 
proved next January, when Mr. A. will, as in duty 
bound, give to the world a view of his occiput.” 


It is also interesting to note that Ainsworth figured in 
Edgar Allan Poe’s famous Balloon Hoax, which startled 
New York in April, 1844. The New York Sun, a daily 
newspaper, appeared one morning with flaring headlines, 
in magnificent capitals well garnished with notes of 
admiration, worded as follows :— 
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“ Astounding News by Express, via Norfolk ! 

“ The Atlantic Crossed in Three Days ! 

“Signal Triumph of Mr. Monck Mason’s Flying 
Machine. 

“ Arrival at Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, S.C., 
of Mr. Mason, Mr. Robert Holland, Mr. Henson, Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, and four others in the Steering 
Balloon, ‘ Victoria,’ after a passage of Seventy-five hours 
from Land to Land ! 

“ Full particulars of the Voyage !”’ 


The whole thing was, of course, a hoax concocted by 
Poe, who, in the account which followed, purported to 
describe how Mr. Monck Mason invented a steerable 
balloon on “‘ the principle of the Archimedean screw for 
the purpose of propulsion through the air,” which was 
constructed at Weal-Vor House, near Penstruthal, North 
Wales—the seat of Mr. Osborne (a nephew of Lord 
Bentinck), a gentleman much interested in aeronautics. 
The ascent was made on 6th April at Ir a.m. A Journal 
of the Voyage was kept by Monck Mason, and a post- 
script was appended each day by Ainsworth, ‘‘ who has 
in preparation and will shortly give to the public a more 
minute and, no doubt, a thrillingly interesting account 
of the voyage.’’ It was originally intended to go to Paris, 
but a strong current of wind carrying the aeronauts to- 
ward the Atlantic, at Ainsworth’s suggestion they deter- 
mined to attempt to reach North America. On the first 
night, Ainsworth is imagined to write in the Journal: 
“Sat. 6th. The last nine hours have been unquestion- 
ably the most exciting of my life. I can conceive 
nothing more sublimating than the strange peril and 
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novelty of an adventure such as this. May God grant 
that we succeed! I ask not success for mere safety to 
my insignificant person, but for the sake of human know- 
ledge and—for the vastness of the triumph. . . . The 
immense flaming ocean writhes and is tortured uncom- 
plainingly. The mountainous surges suggest the idea 
of innumerable dumb gigantic fiends struggling in im- 
potent agony.1 In a night such as is this to me, a man 
hives—lives a whole century of ordinary life—nor would 
I forego the rapturous delight for that of a whole century 
of ordinary existence. . . .” 

And on Tuesday, 9th, he records: “One P.M. Weare 
in full view of the low coast of South Carolina. The great 
problem is accomplished. We have crossed the Atlantic 
—fairly and easily crossed it ina balloon. God be praised ! 
Who shall say that anything is impossible hereafter ? ”’ 

Soon after, the aeronauts let go their grapnel and 
landed at Fort Moultrie, after a trip of rather less than 
seventy-five hours. 

This hoaxing romance was a splendid success, and took 
in the newspaper world completely for a short time 
As E. A. Poe himself remarked, when reprinting the 
qeu ad esprit, it “ fully subserved the purpose of creating 
indigestible aliment for the guzdnuncs during the few 
hours intervening between a couple of the Charleston 
mails. The rush for the ‘ sole paper which had the news ’ 
was something beyond even the prodigious; and, in 
fact, if (as some assert) the ‘ Victoria’ did not absolutely 
accomplish the voyage recorded, it will be difficult to 
assign a reason why she should not have accomplished 


1 This is not a bad parody of Ainsworth’s style, although under 
the circumstances something much more amusing might have been 
accomplished. 
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it.’ In view of the prominence of aeronautic experi- 
ments to-day, Poe’s description—hoaxing though he was 
—of a steerable balloon so many years ago is of con- 
siderable interest. 

In 1845 Ainsworth attended the meeting of the British 
Archeological Society at Winchester, of which he wrote 
an account for The New Monthly Magazine. His intimacy 
with Lord Albert Conyngham, Thomas Wright, and 
Pettigrew, the leading spirits of the Archeologists, was 
the cause of his taking a prominent part in the aims of 
this society. Thus, he wrote to Pettigrew : ‘‘ Iam obliged 
to you for placing me on the Tower (of London) Deputa- 
tion. Steps ought to be taken to prevent the destruction 
of the old fortress. I have raised my voice against it, 
and shall raise it again.”’ 

During 1845, also, Ainsworth was at Brighton a great 
deal. He stayed at 38, Brunswick Terrace in August ; 
and in the winter months rented 25, Oriental Place, and 
later, 6, Brunswick Square, where he and his family 
resided while extensive alterations and building opera- 
tions were in progress at Kensal Manor House. 

At Brighton he saw a great deal of Horace Smith, of 
Rejected Addresses fame, who resided in the town. Horace 
Smith noted: ‘‘ We became very intimate with Ains- 
worth and his family, who passed the winter here, and 
gave a great many very gay parties.’’ Brighton thus 
had the benefit of the hospitality usually dispensed in 
London. James Crossley was staying in town, at the 
Old Hummums! Hotel, Covent Garden, and Ainsworth 


1 This name was a corruption of the Eastern word Humoun, re- 
lating to hot air baths, or bagnios, formerly abounding in the locality. 
The old Hummums Hotel was pulled down in 1881, and a new building 
erected. 
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endeavoured to get his friend to come and join the 
festivities at Brighton ; but, as usual, Crossley could not 
make up his mind in time. Ainsworth penned a number 
of letters in the hope of securing him. Thus: ‘‘ Come 
on Tuesday. . . . I can give you a bed. . . . Thursday 
I have a large dinner party, when you will meet three 
members of parliament and many pretty women.” No 
answer from Crossley. Then Ainsworth again: ‘“ You 
are without exception the most extraordinary fellow I 
ever knew, and but that I do know you and your extra- 
ordinary habits well, I should be greatly annoyed with 
you. . . . Now, here I have kept a place for you to- 
morrow—though I could fill it up a dozen times—and 
yet you don’t condescend to accept or decline... .” A 
few days later, Ainsworth again to Crossley: “TI called 
at the Old Hummums to-day, but no Crossley. Where 
gone—no one could tell, but he returns to-morrow. Well, 
now, come down to me on Saturday. I have a dinner- 
party on that day . . . stay over Sunday. . . . Brighton 
is well worth a visit. But write an answer if you possibly 
can, and I will have all ready for you. . . . I will ask 
Horace Smith on Sunday...” No good, Crossley did 
not come, and so Ainsworth wrote: “I am very sorry 
we can’t meet. You ought to have come down to 
Brighton. I have been in town this morning. In fact, 
I dined with Lord Albert Conyngham yesterday... 
but knowing nothing of your plans I did not call at 


the Old Hummums. ... They are a stupid set of 
fools at the Old Humdrums, and you ought to cut the 
place.” 


Horace Smith became a frequent contributor to The 
New Monthly Magazine, and some extracts from Ains- 
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worth’s letters to him on the subject may be of in- 
terest :— 
“25, ORIENTAL PLACE, BRIGHTON, 
“ November 25th, 1845. 


“Very many thanks for the poem you have been good 
enough to send me, which will occupy the post of honour 
(if there be one?) in the January number of The New 
Monthly, where one of its earliest and best contributors 
will be heartily welcome. Again many thanks. You 
have added to the kindness I have already experienced 
from you. Do not be under any apprehension. The poem 
is not a jot too long—quite the reverse. It is fresh and 
vigorous and evidences undecaying powers, favour of 
conception, and masterly execution. I am delighted with 
it, and so will be all the readers of The New Monthly. 
For the third time—thanks! To-morrow I am off to 
my native town, Manchester, for a day or two, where I 
am called, partly by matters of pleasure, partly of busi- 
ness. . . . During my absence I have told my daughters 
to place my carriage at the disposal of yourself, Mrs. 
Smith, and your daughters, on any day that you like to 
Mseite ee 


““T am very much obliged to you for telling me about 
The New Monthly. It is entirely Colburn’s’ omission. 
Your name is on the gratis list, and will always continue 
so, while the property is mine, and the Magazine ought 
to have been sent as usual. Captain Marryat wrote to 
me to say that he had not received his copy, and I can 
only hope the neglect is not wilful, but as Colburn ceases 
to be publisher with the present number, it looks, I must 
own, rather suspicious. .. .”’ 


“T like your poem better in print even than in manu- 
script, but if I could raise an objection it would be at 
the very threshold, as I cannot quite reconcile myself 
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to the rhythm of the first line. In all other respects it is 
perfect and singularly striking. I wish in some future 
number—when you are so inclined—you would give me 
a prose paper—one of your delightful essays.” 


“ December 12th, 1845. 

“T am really very much obliged to you for your 
extreme kindness in presenting me with the poem, and I 
certainly will not frustrate your kind intentions by re- 
fusing it on the terms on which you so obligingly insist ; 
but you must permit me to say that I still consider my- 
self your debtor, and shall only be too happy if you can 
point out a way at any time that I can return the favour 
in kind. I should like to apply for your assistance on 
some future occasion—if you will allow me to do so—in 
the character of an editor who will consider himself 
sufficiently served and obliged by being able to number 
you among his contributors on the usual terms. If you 
consent to this, I would beg another poem whenever you 
feel in the vein.” 


Though Ainsworth was thus continually adding to his 
circle of distinguished friends, Time’s inevitable changes 
bore others away, and in this year (1845) he lost two 
valued companions, whose friendship was of long standing 
—Laman Blanchard and Richard Barham. 

Blanchard, a writer who had made his name entirely 
by his own efforts—being the son of a painter and glazier 
of Great Yarmouth—had been intimately associated with 
Ainsworth since the latter published his poems, Lyric 
Offerings, in 1828. It was Blanchard’s fate to expend 
his great talents on the ephemeral fame of journalism. 
From The True Sun and The Courter to The Court Journal 
and Cruikshank’s Omnibus he ranged as editor. He was 

I1.—K 
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sub-editor of Ainsworth’s Magazine, wherein he wrote 
most of the reviews, and was always a particularly wel- 
come guest at his chief’s house. Thackeray, Dickens, 
Forster, Maclise, and Bulwer-Lytton were greatly at- 
tached to him also. In 1844, after the death of his wife, 
Blanchard suffered from fits of depression and became 
the victim of delusions. On 14th February, 1845, Ains- 
worth said to Bulwer-Lytton that he feared Blanchard 
was in a state of mind that required instant attention. 
They agreed to meet at John Forster’s the next day, to 
consult and arrange something for the benefit of their 
friend. When they reached Lincoln’s Inn Fields at the 
appointed time, it was but to learn that poor Blanchard 
had committed suicide. The object of his friends was 
now to aid his orphan children. With some other help, 
a sum was raised to educate them. The three boys were 
later placed in situations, the daughter at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and Ainsworth handed over for their 
benefit the copyright of Laman Blanchard’s numerous 
contributions to Aimsworth’s Magazine. 

Barham died on 17th June following—a short time 
after writing his last exquisite fancy, As I lay a-thynkynge. 
The genial canon was a great friend of Ainsworth’s, who 
had been a frequent visitor at the quiet old house in 
Amen Corner, under the shadow of St. Paul’s, where many 
of the immortal Ingoldsby Legends were composed.? 
Barham was devoted to cats—his pets would sit on his 


1 See New Monthly Magazine, 1846, for an appreciative notice of 
Blanchard, written by Ainsworth, and a selection from his friend’s 
letters to him. 

2 A sketch of the life of Barham, with anecdotes, will be found ina 
long letter from John Hughes to Ainsworth in The New Monthly 
Magazine, 1845. 
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table and shoulder as he wrote—and he was a singularly 
kind-hearted man. He had taken the greatest interest 
in Ainsworth and his literary work from the time when 
they first met at the house of Mrs. Hughes. “‘ It delights 
me to find that you like ‘ both my little ones,’ and I 
trust you will like them still better the older they grow,”’ 
Ainsworth had written in reply to Barham’s praise of 
The Tower of London and Guy Fawkes ; and, as already 
related, Barham read Jack Sheppard in proof and made 
valuable suggestions. 

At the close of 1845 Ainsworth regained possession of 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, and henceforth both this and The 
New Monthly Magazine were published by Chapman and 
Hall. In the former periodical, for 1846, Ainsworth re- 
issued Old St. Paul’s, and his shorter pieces—Michele 
Ovombello; A Night's Adventure in Rome; and Sir 
Lionel Flamstead (The Old London Merchant). There 
was also a translation of Dumas’s Monte Cristo by 
W. Francis Ainsworth ; and other contributors included 
Surtees, Kenealy, and Thomas Wright, the antiquarian, 
who furnished an interesting paper on Sorcery and 
Magic. 

Ainsworth was an admirable editor for a magazine. 
He had everything under his own supervision and would 
insist on reading all the contributions sent—although his 
sub-editors were anxious to spare him this labour. As 
in The Miscellany days, he continued to take a kindly 
interest in the literary prospects of his contributors, and 
often advised them on the course they should pursue. 
The following letter, which will serve as an example of 


1 With Cruikshank’s illustration, which had appeared with the 
sketch in The Pic-Nic Papers, 1841. 
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how he would devote time and trouble to further the 
interests of a new writer, was addressed to Miss Eliza 
Meteyard—better known by her nom de journal of 
“ Silverpen ’’—at the outset of her literary career :— 


“Mr. Harrison Ainsworth presents his compliments to 
Miss Eliza Meteyard, and begs to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of her paper, which he has very little doubt will 
suit his own Magazine. ... Mr. Harrison Ainsworth 
thought Struggles for Fame + a work of the very highest 
promise, and on his return to town he will do himself the 
honour of calling upon Miss Meteyard to confer with her 
on her literary prospects and offer her some suggestions 
which may, he hopes, be serviceable to her. 


“6, Brunswick Square, Brighton. 
“ January 22nd, 1846.” 


Again, Mrs. Lynn Linton ? has recorded how, when a 
young girl, in 1845, she posted her rhymes to Ainsworth, 
““ with a letter of entreaty which must have amused him 
by its fervour.” * To her great delight, Ainsworth ac- 
cepted the poem (which duly appeared in his Magazine), 
and in sending her two guineas for it, he wrote to assure 
the young writer that she would be successful if she 
persevered, and promised to accept all such work from 
her as suited his magazines. This early encouragement 
from a prominent figure in the book-world caused Mrs. 
Lynn Linton to devote herself in earnest to a literary 
career, with what result is well known. 


1 Miss Meteyard’s first work, published in 1845. Her well-known 
Life of Josiah Wedgwood appeared in 1865-6. 

* Eliza Lynn (1822-98), daughter of the Rev. J. Lynn, Vicar of 
Crosthwaite, Keswick, married W. J. Linton, author and wood- 
ree in 1858. Her first novel, Azeth, the Egyptian, appeared in 
1846. 

® Mrs. Lynn Linton, by G. S. Layard. 
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For The New Monthly Magazine for 1846, Ainsworth 
again secured the aid of Captain Marryat, who con- 
tributed Valerie,1 as a serial, in his own minute chiro- 
graphy: “ What a wonderful little hand you write! It 
is like copperplate and almost invisible. The compositors 
ought to have magnifying glasses. . . . You have liter- 
ally frightened away some of the compositors. from 
Whiting’s .. .” Ainsworth wrote to him. Other con- 
tributors to the Magazine this year were G. P. R. James, 
Kenealy, and Horace Smith. The veteran part-author 
of Rejected Addresses supplied a long series of reflections 
on all manner of subjects which he entitled The Portfolio, 
and concerning this Ainsworth wrote :— 


“My pEar SMITH, “ Abril 20th, 1846. 


“Your kind note and The Portfolio have just 
reached me. The latter is precisely the thing I desired, 
and I am much obliged to you for it....I am de- 
lighted that you promise me a continuation, but why 
not give your name? It would add an interest to the 
reflections, which only want this sort of personal identifi- 
cation to make them perfect. But as you please. In all 
matters you are liberal, and therefore I shall make the 
rate of remuneration the regular one—according to the 
depressed state of the times—Ten guineas per sheet... .”’ 


And later he told Smith :— 


“ Your Portfolio is excellent and has done some good 
to the old Magazine. . . . How do you like Redding’s 
Campbell ? In the forthcoming chapter he relates the 
early history of The New Monthly, with Campbell’s 
editorial habits, and it is very interesting to me... .” 

1 Owing to Marryat’s illness, the conclusion of Valerie was written 


by another hand. Marryat died in 1848, aged 76, at Langham, a 
retired spot in Norfolk, where he settled after his active naval career. 
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“T wish I could get you to write an article upon Hook. 
Nothing pleases: more than anecdotal reminiscences, and 
you could easily, string together a few pleasant recollec- 
tions of your friend. Colburn is in a rage, I’m told, at 
my letting the world know that the author of Cesar 
Borgia! is a naughty young lady, who ought to be shut 
up for her improprieties. ... My kindest regards to 
your cheerful circle, and say that I hope to form one of 
it round that most agreeable table in the course of the 
following week... .” 


Ainsworth did not publish anything of much import- 
ance from his own pen during this year. He contributed 
a story entitled The Astrologer ? for a work described as 
Evenings at Haddon Hall, edited by the Baroness de 
Calabrella, a sister of “‘ Golden Ball’? Hughes, whom 
Ainsworth became acquainted with in his earlier days at 
the Opera House. His time, of course, was fully occu- 
pied in editing two magazines and writing literary and 
theatrical reviews therein, and during the whole of the 
summer of 1846 he was away on an extensive continental 
tour, which he thus described to Crossley :— 


“ KENSAL MANOR HOUSE, 
“* October 13th, 1846. 
““T returned yesterday after 4 months’ absence. I have 
visited the Rhine, part of Switzerland, Milan, Venice, 
Trieste, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Leipzig, and many 
other places. Above all I place Vienna, which is en- 
chanting. You would prefer Prague. Such a glorious 
old Library where you might revel fora month!.. . I 
1 This work, which appeared serially in Ainsworth’s Magazine in 


1845, was written by Miss Emma Robinson, author of Whitefriars and 
Whitehall. 


* Illustrated with an engraving by George Cattermole. 
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saw the illustrious Rodd yesterday and almost distracted 
him with a description. ... There is a theological 
library which seems to have been undisturbed since the 
Thirty Years War. Such glorious, fat, old calf-skins 
and such a wonderful old librarian. You would expire 
with delight at the sight of him and his treasures. . . ; 
However, we must talk these things over.” 


At Baden-Baden, Ainsworth fell in with G. P. R. James, 
and at Lausanne, in August, he met Charles Dickens. 
The latter, in a letter to Forster, describing the meeting 
with Ainsworth and his daughters, said: “I breakfasted 
with him at the Hotel Gibbon next morning and they 
dined here afterwards, and we walked about all day, 
talking of our old days at Kensal Lodge.’ Those jolly 
times in the earlier years of friendship were never for- 
gotten. 

In January, 1847, Ainsworth bought back the copy- 
right of his romances which had been published by 
Bentley, in order to issue them in a new series. In Ains- 
worth’s Magazine throughout this year appeared James 
the Second, or the Revolution of 1688, which was then 
_ described as “ edited’”’ by Ainsworth. Some portions of 
the story may have been written by one of the editor’s 
assistants in the Magazine ; but in view of the fact that 
Ainsworth’s name appeared as the author when the work 
was published by Colburn, in 1848, it is more likely 
that James the Second was something in the nature of a 
pot-boiler, and that the writer was not at first very 
anxious to claim the story as his. Curiously enough, the 
rumour got about that James Crossley was the author, 
and Ainsworth wrote to his friend: ‘‘ I met Harness the 
other night, and he spoke of you in high terms; but 
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would insist that you are the author of James the Second. 
Nothing I could say to the contrary would shake his- 
conviction. He said it was generally understood so in 
Manchester and that you had almost admitted it. Per- 
haps you will enlighten me as to this.” 

James the Second, though faulty in construction, gives 
a good account of the King’s last months in England ; 
of the desertion of his courtiers; and of his flight to 
France, in the unhappy days of 1688, which deprived 
his descendants of their rights. The atmosphere of in- 
trigue that pervaded the court is well conveyed. There 
is a suggestion of Ainsworth’s earlier style in the episodes 
of the highwayman, Will Davies, known as the Golden : 
Farmer; and the great meeting of the Dissenters on 
Finchley Common—with the introduction of such cha- 
racters as Baxter, George Fox, and John Bunyan—is 
picturesquely described. 

James the Second was illustrated with eleven designs 
by R. W. Buss in the magazine, but only three of these 
were given—as frontispieces—on the publication of the 
book. 

Other contributions to Ainsworth’s Magazine for 1847 
included a peculiar serial story entitled Lancelot Widge, 
by Charles Hooten, which was more or less of an auto- 
biography ;1 many tales by W. H. G. Kingston; and a 
translation of The Gascons from the French of Dumas. 
In The New Monthly, for the same year, appeared Mar- 
garet Graham, by G. P. R. James; a series of curious 


1 Charles Hooten, the author of Colin Clink, was a clever young man 
who had a brief but remarkable career. At one time he led the life of 
a savage in Texas. He died from an overdose of morphia, at the age of 
thirty-four, in 1847, and Ainsworth wrote a short memoir of him for 
The New Monthly Magazine. 
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reminiscences entitled Secret History of the Court and 
Times of George IV ; and the earlier portions of A Grey- 
beard’s Gossip about his Literary Acquaintance, by Horace 
Smith, to whom Ainsworth writes on 6th April, 1847: 
“Tam just returned from Paris, where I have been for 
the last three weeks, and one of my first pleasures and 
duties is to enclose you a cheque for £5, in payment of 
the Recollections for April. . 

And later on in the same year he says: “I am very 
much obliged by your kind promise, and while returning 
you my thanks for your prompt acquiescence with my 
request, I must beg to say that I have no claim what- 
ever on the copyright of any articles of yours which have 
appeared in The New Monthly, and that I hereby restore 
them to you and to your family, believing that they will 
one day prove valuable to them, and fully satisfied that 
I have myself already reaped all the benefit to which I 
am entitled from them. May you go on writing your 
biography for these twenty years!” 

In July, 1847, Ainsworth attended the meeting of the 
British Archzological Association in Warwickshire. He 
wrote to his daughter from Warwick :— 


“So far the meeting has gone off remarkably well. In 
the same carriage with us were Lord Brooke, Sir Charles 
Douglas, and Mr. Arden. On Tuesday we visited the 
Castle and had luncheon there. Yesterday we visited 
Guy’s Cliffe and Stoneleigh, where Lord Leigh received 
us most kindly and hospitably. To-day, we are going 
to Stratford-upon-Avon and Charlecote. There is a 
report here to-day that Shakespeare’s house has been 
actually sold to some ener Americans, and wih be 
carried off and exhibited. y 
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The Archzologists also visited Kenilworth, Combe 
Abbey, and Arbury Hall.+ 

In the autumn Ainsworth, as usual, went abroad. 
Writing to his daughter, Fanny, he said :— 


“No. 1, HOTEL WINDSOR, 
** RuE DE RIVOLI, PARIS, 


“ October 11th, 1847. 


“ . . I read your letters as I was breakfasting this 
morning at the Trois Fréres. I went to Mayence, as I 
proposed, slept there, and started next morning in a 
dusseldorf for Cologne. On board, there were the present 
Attorney-General and his family. . . . At Cologne I met 
my three friends Lord Adare,2 Mr. Morwich, and Sir 
Vere de Vere. We visited the cathedral together, and 
started together next morning in the train. They stopped 
at Louvain. . . . I proceeded to Brussels, put up at the 
Belle Vue, and arrived at seven o’clock next evening at 
Paris. I have two capital little rooms here, and feel very 
snug and comfortable. After all, there is no place like 
Paris. Of that I am now convinced. Vienna, Munich, 
Dresden, Berlin, must hide their diminished heads before 
it. As a place of amusement it stands alone. To-day 
has been lovely, and I have been wandering about look- 
ing at the pretty things in the shops, and admiring all 
the new fashions. I dine to-day with Sir Fitzroy and Lady 
Kelly.4. They are at the Hotel Bristol. We go after- 
wards to the Opera to hear Alboni. . . .” 

1 See Ainsworth’s account of the Archewological Meeting in The 
New Monthly Magazine, Vol. LXXX. 

4 Afterwards 3rd Earl of Dunraven, b. 1812, d. 1871. He wasa noted 
authority on Celtic archeology and literature. 

8 Sir Vere Edmond de Vere (1808-80), 3rd Bart., and brother of 
Aubrey de Vere, the poet. 

4 Sir Fitzroy Kelly, b. 1796, had been Solicitor-General 1845-6, 


and became later Attorney-General and Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. 
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And on his return he wrote to Crossley :— 


“ KENSAL MANOR Hovuse, 

“ October 29th, 1847. 
...I have made rather an extensive tour, em- 
bracing every city of note in Germany, and have de- 
scended the Danube to Pesth. Ten days at Paris wound 
me up very pleasantly. I have heard nothing of Dickens 
or Forster since my return, and only know that the last 
Dombeys are infernally bad—an opinion not confined to 
myself but shared by all the reading world. I hope your 
affairs are getting a little better in Manchester—other- 
wise none but attornies can be jovial. Have you tasted 
the sublime port of Stocks lately? ... I was not re- 
turned when your invitation to the Athenzum arrived, 
as probably you learnt from W. F. Ainsworth, who 
opened all my letters in my absence. . . . I detest the 
Atheneum soirees, and think them the stupidest things 
in the world; and if I do come down, it will be merely 
to please you. It was my intention to visit Manchester 
in the course of the month, and I can time my stay in 
that week if you make a point of my coming ;—it being 
clearly understood also that I am not to be asked to 
speak, you can accept the invitation for me, in any 
manner you think proper, omitting all disgust on my 
BEL eRe once, 


And a few days later he added :— 


““ November oth, 1847. 

“T have written . . . to Gilbert Winter to say I shall 
be with him at dinner on Wednesday, and that if Dickens 
accepts the invitation we shall come together. But you 
must by no means reckon upon him, for I have a sus- 
picion he will not come. But I shall write and ascertain 
his intentions positively. Provided I am not bored about 
speaking, I shall be as comfortable as I can be under the 


ce 
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circumstances of these soirees which, I confess, are not 
at all to my taste. Yesterday I dined at the Guildhall 
Banquet—a great scramble and a bad dinner. . . .” 


But Crossley forgot the important reservation that 
Ainsworth would not speak at the Manchester Atheneum 
soiree, and so he received the following letter :— 


“ Notwithstanding my peremptory notification to you 
to the contrary, I have received a written request from 
the Director of the Manchester Atheneum to address the 
meeting, and I shall write by the present post to decline 
doing so.1 Indeed, but that I have distinctly engaged 
myself, I should not have come down at all, for I abomi- 
nate being bored in this matter. I rely upon your 
arranging it that I shall not be called upon. .. . 

“T have just agreed to write a new story for {1000— 
not bad for these bad times. I shall want to talk over 
plots with you—for I start on the Ist of January. I must 
get once more into harness.” 


And he did, with brilliant results, for the new romance 
proved to be his best—The Lancashire Witches. 
1 In his letter to the Director of the Atheneum, he declined to 


address the meeting “‘on the ground of the nervous embarrassment 
which I always feel in speaking before a large assemblage.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


“THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES.” 


ELIEF in Witchcraft—that is to say, the 

possibility of mortal beings acquiring and 

wielding supernatural powers, and exercising 

malign influence over their fellows—seems to 
have existed in every age and every country since the 
beginning of human life. The shadowy legends of 
Mythology, the practices of Pan and his satyrs, and Pagan 
rites, all helped to swell the cult of dealings with Beel- 
zebub, which, under the generic name of witchcraft, came 
to maturity in the fifteenth century. Even the mys- 
teries of Christian religion were adapted to its ritual, 
and, indeed, its doctrinal principles may be defined as 
an inversion of the tenets of Christianity. Owing to 
this extraordinary conglomeration of conflicting factors, 
popular ideas on the subject became very confused ; 
so much so, that the secrecy with which the Waldenses 
and other proscribed sects were necessarily compelled 
to hold their religious meetings brought upon them 
charges of indulging in the unhallowed rites traditionally 
associated with paganism. Hence, the origin of the term 
“ Witches’ Sabbaths,” which, in the vulgar belief, wit- 
nessed similar horrors as took place in the mysterious 
conventicles; and the Waldenses were styled “ sco- 
paces,” because they rode to their meetings on scope 
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or brooms in the approved aerial manner of witches! 
Such was the jumble of ideas in the public mind. 

In its earlier days the art of witchcraft was on a 
higher plane than the usual conception of it; its con- 
nection with the science of the Magi and the magicians 
of Persia gave an atmosphere of wisdom, and consequently 
the practitioners were generally of high rank. But with 
succeeding ages, as light and knowledge expanded, witch- 
craft degenerated as it ceased to be encouraged by the 
learned and great, until, in the seventeenth century, it 
became mainly the prerogative of the “old weather- 
beaten crone, having her chin and her knees meeting for 
age, walking like a bow, leaning on a staff, hollow-eyed, 
untoothed, furrowed in her face, having her lips trem- 
bling with the palsy .. .” as Harsnet wrote in 1599. 
It is a moot point why witches have always been in a 
vast majority over wizards. Certainly the Prince of 
Darkness seems to have preferred women as his earthly 
agents, and Sprenger, in his Malleus Maleficarum, traces 
this fact to what he ungallantly terms “ their inferiority 
in mental strength, and the natural wickedness of their 
hearts.”” This general belief, handed down from the 
ancients, that Apollyon finds his best recruits among 
females, is another feminine grievance that should re- 
ceive attention at Clement’s Inn and Caxton Hall, and 
be rectified when women get their votes and rights. 

Despite the absurdities which characterized witchcraft 
in its decadence, and the tortures meted out to its pre- 
sumed practitioners, the subject must ever remain one 
of fascinating interest to the student, from its intimate 
connection with the religious beliefs of early humanity 
and with both the natural and the supernatural world. 
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It was in this light that Ainsworth regarded it and 
studied it, with the result that witchcraft—its practices, 
rites, and traditional powers—became the basis of his 
greatest romance ; for, although not so well known and 
widely read as some of his other popular books, The 
Lancashire Witches is undoubtedly its author’s finest 
work. This romance of scenery and sorcery—as it may 
be termed—is a masterpiece of descriptive power, for 
with supernatural terrors, and a vivid realization of the 
life and customs of a bygone age, are combined wonderful 
scenic pictures—the whole being an interpretation of the 
“atmosphere ”’ of a very remarkable tract of country. 

Pendle Hill, in Lancashire, the locality of the story, 
may be described as a vast mountainous moorland— 
rocky and barren, though watered by many a stream and 
tarn. The main portion of the range—something like a 
great whale in shape—tises to a height of 1830 feet, and, 
as the old distich says— 


“ Ingleborough, Pendle Hill, and Pennygent, 
Are the highest hills between Scotland and Trent.” 


At the base of the mountain lies a wide, wild tract of 
uneven land—known as Pendle Forest—bare heaths, 
rugged rocks, bleak ridges, sombre valleys, and woody 
ravines through which dash the sullen streams from the 
hills. The scenery of this weird yet fascinating district 
is typically suggestive of the supernatural, and wild 
legends and traditions have from immemorial times been 
attached to its lonely heights and gloomy glens. It is 
the Brocken of England. What wonder, then, that in 
the seventeenth century Pendle attained an unenviable 
notoriety for witchcraft. Witches’ Sabbaths took place 
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and ghastly rites were practised on its lofty hill, and the 
whole district was terrorized by the earthly vice-reines 
of the Evil One; so when James I instituted his cam- 
paign against sorcery and magic, the Lancashire witches 
were especially marked out for retribution. No less than 
nine persons from Pendle Forest were condemned at the 
first trial for witchcraft, at Lancaster, in August, 1612. 
Amongst those executed were Mother Chattox, and 
her granddaughter, Nance Redfern; Elizabeth Device, 
and her son and daughter, James and Alizon Device ; 
Katherine Hewyt (known as “ Mother Mould-Heels ’’) ; 
and Alice Nutter, wife of Richard Nutter of Rough Lee. 
Old Mother Demdike died in gaol before her trial. A 
second trial of Lancashire witches took place in 1633.1 
But traditions of the witches—and even their practices— 
survived, and Pendle Forest was one of the last districts 
where belief in witchcraft lingered, mainly from the 
associations of these trials and the earlier supernatural 
legends originating, no doubt, from the wild nature of 
the surrounding scenery. Some belief in the super- 
stition is probably extant still in the lonely country- 
side of Pendle. Certainly it was sixty years ago, when 
James Crossley, in his Introduction to the reissue of 
Potts’s Discoverte of Witches in the County of Lancaster, 
by the Chetham Society, wrote :— 


“The ‘ parting genius’ of superstition still clings to 
the hoary hill tops and rugged slopes and mossy water 
sides, along which the old forest stretched its length, 


1 This case attracted great public attention. A play entitled 
The Late Lancashive Witches, by Heywood and Broome, appeared in 
1634, and in 1682 Shadwell wrote The Lancashive Witches, wherein 
Mother Demdike is a character. 
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and the voices of ancestral tradition are still heard to 
speak from the depth of its quiet hollows, and along the 
course of its gurgling streams. He who visits Pendle 
will yet find that charms are generally resorted to among 
the lower orders . . . that each small hamlet has its 
peculiar and gifted personage whom it is dangerous to 
offend . . . that each locality has its haunted house ; 
that apparitions still walk their ghostly rounds. . . .” 


It was Crossley, invaluable friend ever, who suggested 
to Ainsworth the idea of using Potts’s Discoverte of 
Wiutches—which related to the trial of Demdike, the 
Devices, and Chattox, etc.i—as the groundwork of a 
romance. The idea was instantly adopted, as for some 
years Ainsworth had designed writing a book on the 
subject of witchcraft in Lancashire, in which he could 
utilize the grand scenery of Pendle Hill, which, of course, 
appealed to him very strongly both by its wild and ro- 
mantic nature and its local associated legends. As early 
as 1845 there is mention of the subject in his letters to 
Crossley :— 


“T have not yet started the Witches as I want to com- 
mence with effect. . . . Pray see Rodd about Whitaker 
and the Witchcraft books.” Then, in May, 1846, he 
wrote: “I have some intention of running down into 
Lancashire to see the Witch Country once more . 
what say you to another trip?” Again, in August, 
1847: ‘I shall soon be in Manchester, as I want to pay 
another visit to Whalley.” 

1 An excellent account of the Lancashire witches—their practices 


and their trials—has been written by Dr. Laycock, of Sabden-in- 
Pendle, and issued by The Burnley Express. 
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This long preparation for his work, and his frequent 
visits to examine in detail the scenery he was to describe, 
were the causes of the book’s success; for he thus had 
ample time and opportunities to evolve his schemes, 
and consequently the story did not suffer from haste in 
construction and composition, as was unfortunately the 
case with some of his works a few years before. 

At last the plan for The Lancashire Witches was com- 
pleted, and Ainsworth accepted the liberal offer of The 
Sunday Times for his new romance to make its first 
appearance serially in that paper, on the same terms as 
were arranged for Old St. Paul’s—{1000 and the copy- 
right to revert to the author on the completion of the 
work. Accordingly, on 3rd December, 1847, he notified 
Crossley: “‘ It has been settled that I do The Lancashire 
Witches, so you may look out for the first chapters on 
New Year’s Day.”’? And later on in the same month 
he wrote: “I shall certainly pay a visit at no distant 
date to the hills of Pendle, and shall be glad of your 
company. I hope you will like the opening chapters of 
the Witches. I rather like what I have done myself. 
You will not at first, perhaps, see what I am driving at, 
but you will soon find out. Let me have your opinions 
when you have seen the papers. . . . I congratulate you 
upon your honourable inheritance from Dr. Holmes. 
May you long sit in his chair. You should give an in- 
augural dinner to the worthiest members, and invite me 
Lo meet them: .'...”” 


1 Ainsworth’s was a name to conjure with at the theatres. His 
story commenced to appear on 1st January, 1848, and two days later 
a drama entitled The Lancashire Witches : A Romance of Pendle Forest 
was produced at the Adelphi Theatre. An opera was also founded on 
this romance, 
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The above concluding sentences refer to Crossley’s 
appointment as President of the Chetham Society. In 
addition to Potts’s Discoverie of Witches, Ainsworth made 
use of another of this society’s publications—Nicholas 
Assheton’s Journal—for his romance ; and in February, 
1848, he paid another visit to witch-land. On the 15th 
he wrote to Crossley: “I have a nice little notice of the 
Chetham Society and Worthington’s Diary in type (for 
The New Monthly Magazine). . . . I hope to be able to 
get away next week, in which case I will run down to 
Manchester and we will go over to Whalley and Pendle 
together. . . . I hope you like the Witches. They find 
favour here, and satisfy The Sunday Times.’ And on 
the 19th he continued: “I am glad you like Nicholas, 
and I hope he will improve upon acquaintance. I start 
on my quest on Monday next. . . . I will call at your 
lodgings in Booth Street on leaving the station. . . . On 
Tuesday we must start for Whalley, and I doubt not we 
shall have great fun. I will run down again to see Malkin ; 
but I really cannot delay my explorations. What do you 
think of Master Potts ? ”’ 

Ainsworth was now well under way with his romance. 
Perhaps the best portion of The Lancashire Witches is 
the Prologue. It opens with a preliminary picture of 
the weird scenery surrounding Pendle Hill, and the 
kindling of the beacon fires as the signal of the recall to 
arms, after an armistice, in the Pilgrimage of Grace, in 
1536. The Pilgrimage of Grace, it is almost needless to 
state, was a religious insurrection generated by the perse- 
cution of the Roman Catholic Church in England by 
Henry VIII, and had for its objects the restoration of 
the Papal supremacy, and restitution to the monastic 
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establishments of the lands and revenues of which the 
king had despoiled them. 

A mile or so to the south of Pendle Hill was situated 
the powerful abbey of Whalley, and its abbot, John 
Paslew, was one of the chief leaders in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace. Here, then, Ainsworth had a picturesque 
historical groundwork for the initiation of his story ; 
and, with the most skilful ingenuity, he proceeded to 
weave his plot—entwining fact with fancy—and from a 
curse pronounced by Abbot Paslew on the child of a 
wizard he traced the origin of the Lancashire witches 
who figure in the later portions of the book. 

The descriptions in the Prologue are singularly vivid— 
the lighting of the beacon fires on Pendle and the sur- 
rounding heights and their sudden extinction—the 
mysterious eruption—the capture of Abbot Paslew and 
his return to his abbey as a prisoner. Most impressive, 
too, are the scenes of the Midnight Mass in the Con- 
ventual Church, and of the execution of the once proud 
abbot at the Holehouses. Paslew was a native of Pendle 
Hill. He was born at Wiswell Hall—a stone mansion 
at the foot of the mountain—which was in existence 
until 1895. 

Whalley Abbey, wherein much of the action of The 
Lancashire Witches takes place, was one of the most 
splendid buildings erected by the Cistercian order in 
England. The monks—ever wise in their choice of a site 
for their retreats—erected the abbey in a valley surroun- 
ded and sheltered by the Lancashire hills. It stood on 
the banks of the river Calder, and beyond rose the lofty, 
green eminence of Whalley Nab—clothed to its very 
summit with trees. An exquisite spot indeed, and one 


, 
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which might share Byron’s description of his own beau- 
tiful Newstead :— 
“An old, old monastery .. . 
. it lies perhaps a little low, 

Because the monks preferr’d a hill behind 

To shelter their devotion from the wind. 

It stood embosom’d in a happy valley, 

Crown’d by high woodlands. .. . 

. . . A river, which its softened way did take 

In currents through the calmer waters spread 

Around: the wild fowl nestled in the brake 

And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed : 

The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and stood 

With their green faces fix’d upon the flood.” 


And its fate was very similar to that of Newstead, for, 
after the execution of Abbot Paslew and the expulsion 
of the monks, Whalley Abbey fell into secular hands, 
and became the residence of a branch of the Assheton 
family ; and just as the Black Friar haunted the Byrons 
at Newstead, the interloping Asshetons were troubled 
by the shade of Abbot Paslew, who—having been a 
Cisterclan—appeared as a White Friar. So Whalley 
Abbey was haunted, wailing cries were heard, and a 
ghostly, white-robed figure flitted along the cloisters and 
through the galleries of its aforetime abode. 

These, then, were the conditions, about 1612, which 
Ainsworth utilized for the opening of the second portion 
of his romance—Whalley Abbey in the occupation of the 
descendants of the Assheton who had figured in the Pro- 
logue as the conqueror of Abbot Paslew (on the failure 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace), and the said Abbot meta- 
morphosed into a most delightful ghost, with a malign 
influence upon his enemy’s family. And, to pass from 
reputed facts to the romancer’s fancies, by the clever 
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arrangement of the plot, the descendants of the child 
cursed by Abbot Paslew seventy odd years before — 
had become The Lancashire Witches, pursuing their 
unholy courses on Pendle Hill and incidentally work- 
ing much ill to members of the Assheton family. Ad- 
mirable use Ainsworth made of the materials at his — 
disposal. 

After a charming picture of May-Day sports and cus- 
toms in Whalley village—a subject he excelled in, for no 
chronicler ever delighted more in the pastimes of Merrie 
England—he next described the members of the Assheton 
family and the appearance of the Abbey during their 
occupation. At the period in question, 1612, the mon- 
astic buildings and exquisite Conventual Church still 
existed in a picturesque state of decay, and formed a 
fitting scene for the events the author wished to intro- 
duce. In the former Banqueting-Hall of the Abbots, he 
revelled in the details of a seventeenth-century feast— 
the great dishes of baked red deer, the venison pasties, 
the sack possets, the goblets of canary ; followed by an 
animated picture of the merry-making and old English 
dances then in vogue—the couranto, the cushion dance, 
and the brawl. How real he makes it all; this scene of’ 
life and manners in the long-vanished past is alive. 
Ainsworth was always at his best in descriptions of this 
kind. He was a profound antiquarian, and introduced 
his old-world knowledge into his romances in the most 
agreeable manner. 

Whalley Abbey has changed considerably since the 
date of Ainsworth’s story. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century the remainder of the beautiful Con- 
ventual Church was razed to the ground ; its exquisite 
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choir stalls (with wonderful Miserere carvings) are now 


in Whalley Parish Church—an ancient and remarkably 
interesting building, which remains much as Ainsworth 
described it. Here is the grave of John Paslew, last 
Abbot of the adjoining abbey; and in the churchyard 
are the three curious Crosses of Paulinus, which date 
from the seventh century. But Whalley Abbey, what is 
left of it, still presents a very picturesque appearance. 
There are the two great Gateways ; the Domus Conver- 
sorum ; and the ruins of the Fratry, Penitentiary, and 
Chapter House, etc. The Abbot’s House, erected by 
Paslew about 1507, with some modern additions, forms 
a very desirable residence. On the north front is the 
fine exterior Elizabethan stone staircase; and on the 
east, the Abbot’s Oratory (where the ghost of Paslew 
was most frequently seen), with its beautiful tracery 
windows, forms an ideal ruin. To the rear are the ruins 
of the Banqueting-Hall (or Long Gallery), the scene of 
so many of the incidents, supernatural and otherwise, in 
The Lancashire Witches. 

The romantic charm of the whole group of buildings 
and ruins beside the river Calder, with the tree-feathered 
heights of Whalley Nab beyond, is intense, and Ains- 
worth realized it to the full. During one of his visits to 
Whalley, he stayed at a cottage (known as Bridge House) 
opposite the Avenue entrance to the Abbey, near the 
bridge over the Calder, and under the shadow of the 
beautiful wooded hill of which he wrote to Crossley— 
“ T will make something of Whalley Nab.” This was in 
March, 1848, when he also said to his old friend: ‘‘ I am 
really glad you like Mother Chattox. The fact of having 
seen Whalley I find of great service to me... . It is 
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cheering to learn you like the Tale, and I hope to do 
better as I get on.” 

In the third part of The Lancashire Witches, the action 
is transferred from Whalley to Pendle Forest ; and, step 
by step with his narrative, Ainsworth vividly pictures 
the changing scenery as his characters journey from the 
rich, wooded lands of Read Hall, through the wild and 
romantic Boggart’s Glen, with its black and gloomy 
stream o’erhung by thick timber (this is a fine example 
of the author’s power in describing the terrible in Nature), 
to the bare and sad little hamlet of Sabden—lying alone 
amid the stillness of the bleak, grey hill-land all around 
it. Sabden suggests a lost village ; no one passes through 
it, for it leads to nowhere except the almost inaccessible 
heights of Pendle Hill. Equally remote and lonely is 
the next scene described in the book—“ Bess’s o’ th’ 
Booth,” the hostelry in the tiny village of Newchurch- 
in-Pendle (or Goldshaw, as Ainsworth calls it). Here, 
perched high on the precipitate hill-side by the church, 
is the graveyard whence Mother Chattox procured the 
necessary ingredients for her unholy rites. Adjoining is 
the stone vicarage-house, where Ainsworth stayed—with 
the incumbent at that time, Archdeacon Rushton—when 
he was collecting the material for this part of The Lanca- 
shive Witches and absorbing and realizing the “ atmo- 
sphere ’’ of the Pendle country.1_| Newchurch commands 
grand views of range after range of Lancashire hills and 


1 The late vicar of Newchurch-in-Pendle, the Rev. J. H. Horrox, 
initiated a project for erecting a Memorial Window or Clock in the 
church to the memory of Ainsworth, ‘‘ The Lancashire Novelist,’ and 
received encouraging promises of financial help. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Horrox died, under sad circumstances, in 1905, and the scheme has 
not been proceeded with since. 
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cloughs, and the vast landscape, as I saw it, illumined 
by the golden blaze of a splendid sunset in summer time, 
presented a glorious spectacle indeed. Very different 
must be the scene in winter, when storms and the black 
wings of night sweep over the desolate hills. 

From Newchurch, a steep, rough path (called ‘‘ Jenny 
Lane ’’) leads down the hill-side to the banks of the 
riveret, Pendle Water, which falls in picturesque cascades 
along its rocky channel. The narrow road running by 
the edge of this stream through the glen brings the adven- 
turous traveller to a bridge and inn—and then Rough 
Lee. This “‘ stern, sombre-looking mansion, built of a 
dark grey stone, with tall square chimneys, and windows 
with heavy mullions ’’—as Ainsworth wrote—looks in- 
deed ‘‘ formed to hide dark and guilty deeds.” The 
situation of the house in a secluded vale, with steep hills 
frowning down on all sides, is inexpressibly solitary ; but 
it must be confessed that Ainsworth, with the vivid 
imagination of the skilled romancer, somewhat enhanced 
the gloom and scenic terrors of the spot: the scenery is 
more like that of a Derbyshire dale. Very realistic, 
nevertheless, are his descriptions of the surroundings of 
the fearsome abode of Alice Nutter, who, though born a 
daughter of the powerful family of Assheton, was burnt 
at the stake, as a witch, in 1612. But, as related in 
Ainsworth’s story, Alice Nutter had a lawsuit with 
Squire Roger Nowell, of Read Hall, concerning the boun- 
daries of their respective estates; and in those days of 
‘rabid superstition a sure and easy way of removing a 
successful opponent was to raise the terrible charge of 
witchcraft—so difficult to disprove and so abhorred by 
all men, who took their cue from the Royal Witch- 
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hunter, James I. In all probability, therefore, Alice 
Nutter was a victim of the prevailing mania, which was 
successfully excited against her to aid a private quarrel. 
Rough Lee was the patrimony of her husband, Richard 
Nutter, who, it was of course alleged, came by his death 
through the wicked enchantments of his wife. Still 
visible on the south wall of Rough Lee is the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ This house was builded by M. N. [Miles Nutter] 
in the year of our Lord 1585.”’ The former large mansion 
is now much reduced in size, and what remains is sub- 
divided into humble tenements. But the heavy stone- 
mullioned windows, the huge raftered kitchen, and other 
features, give a conception of its original appearance. 

On the further slope of the high, conical-shaped hill, 
which shuts in the Rough Lee glen to the north-east, 
stood—not far from the old road to Gisburn—Malkin 
Tower. This ancient circular stronghold, dating from 
Anglo-Saxon times, was the very heart and centre—the 
head-quarters, so to speak—of the Lancashire Witches :— 

““ Malkin’s Tower . . . where 
Report makes caitiff witches meet to swear 


Their homage to the devil, and contrive 
The deaths of men and beasts.” 


Its isolated position on this remote, rocky, “‘ blasted 
heath” of the English Brocken, rendered it a fitting 
scene for the Sabbaths, Walpurgis Nights, ghastly revels, 
and unholy rites of the impious crew whose leader,—the 
most frightful and malicious of them all—old Mother 
Demdike, lived in Malkin Tower itself. It is unnecessary 
to describe here the history and appearance of the struc- 
ture, which is fully given in The Lancashire Witches.1 It 

1 Book II, Chapters VI, XI, XII, etc. 
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will suffice to state that the original building no longer 
exists, and that the place called by the same name, on 
another part of Pendle Hill, is not the Malkin Tower of 
Mother Demdike and The Lancashire Witches. There is 
some doubt as to the meaning and origin of the word 
Malkin, Malking, Malkyn, or Mawking, as the witnesses 
at the trial of the witches variously described it. John- 
son, on Shaksperean authority, defines ‘‘ malkin”’ as 
“a dirty wench”; and the word is in use in East Anglian 
dialect to the present day with the same meaning—or, 
rather, it is applied more particularly to a wild or bold, 
strangely-dressed female, such a figure as a gipsy or the 
conventional conception of a witch presents. James 
Crossley thought malkin was derived from the Scotch 
for “a hare ’’—witches, according to legend, being much 
addicted to transforming themselves into this branch of 
the rodent tribe for purposes of swift escape when pur- 
sued by their enemies. But probably Ainsworth’s rela- 
tion of the local legend, deducing the name from “ gri- 
malkin ’’—“‘ an old cat ’’—is the correct solution: ‘‘ On 
stormy nights a huge black cat, with flaming eyes, was 
frequently descried on the summit of the structure, 
whence it obtained its name of Grimalkin, or Malkin 
Tower.” 

For some occult reason, poor puss has always been 
assigned the dubious réle of inseparable concomitant of 
witches. The superstition may have originated from the 
cat’s luminous eyes (“ the cat with eyne of burning coal,” 
as Shakspere says) and the electric sparks emitted from 
its fur, which would naturally suggest magic in the 
credulous, ignorant days of eld; and the noiseless, rapid, 
stealthy movements, the tenacity of life, the nocturnal 
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assemblies, and the weird cries of the cat tribe would all 
conduce to mystery and a suggestion of supernatural 
powers. Or the tradition may have come from Egypt, 
where both felis and necromancy flourished. Whatever 
the reason, the ‘‘ familiars’’ demon servants — of 
witches generally took the form of a black cat, like 
“Tib” in The Lancashire Witches ; and at the trial, in 
1612, of the witches who figure in Ainsworth’s book, one 
of the witnesses deposed in the quaint phraseology of 
the time: ‘‘ This Examinate heard a foule yelling like 
unto a great number of Cattes.... And he further 
sayth that about three nights after that, about mid- 
night of the same, there came a thing, and lay upon him 
very heauily aboute an houre, and went then from him 
out of his Chamber window, coloured blacke, and about 
the bignesse of a Hare or Catte.”’ 

Now, this is all most unkind as applied to the ‘‘ Catte ”’ 
—our useful mice-executioner and cosy companion of 
the fireside—and to describe the plaintive melodies of 
the feline night-wanderer as “a foule yelling” is dis- 
tinctly libellous. 

As already stated, The Lancashire Witches was based 
on an official report, issued in 1613, entitled The Dis- 
coverte of Witches in the County of Lancaster, by Master 
Thomas Potts—‘ clerk in court, and present at the trial ”’ 
—who figures so amusingly as a witch-hunter in Ains- 
worth’s book. A comparison of the two works will 
demonstrate how skilfully Ainsworth grasped the salient, 
but rather meagre, facts of the early record and elaborated 
and transformed them into the vivid drama he evolved 
amid the remarkable scenery of Pendle Hill. In Potts’s 
work, Alice Nutter, Mother Chattox, Mother Demdike, 
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and the Devices are merely names: but in Ainsworth’s 
romance they /ive—real characters whose evil potentiali- 
ties, it can be realized, were believed in and dreaded by 
their superstitious contemporaries. 

There is, of course, some considerable degree of au- 
thor’s license (as, of necessity, in every romance) in The 
Lancashire Witches, particularly in the delineation of 
Alizon Device, who was adapted to figure as the un- 
fortunate heroine of the book. She was not the daughter 
of Alice Nutter, but of Elizabeth Device, and was grand- 
daughter of Mother Demdike ; and she was, in reality, 
one of the witches executed in 1612. Her sister, Jennet 
Device, with her strange malformation of the eyes, was 
a much more faithful portrait in the story. 

During the composition of his romance, Ainsworth 
continued to pay flying visits to Lancashire in order to 
realize and correctly describe the scenery he was intro- 
ducing. He was there in April, 1848, and came again in 
May, on purpose to see the wild country round Rough 
Lee and Malkin Tower. He wrote to Crossley on the 
3rd :-— 

“IT start to-morrow, Thursday, by the first train, and 
hope to be in Manchester before two o’clock. . . . I shall 
go to Burnley by the 5 o’clock train. I sincerely hope 
you may be able to accompany me. I shall return to 
Manchester on Saturday, and shall be glad to have a 
téte-a-téte dinner with you on that day at six o’clock. .. . 
Don’t ask anyone to meet me.” And in September, re- 
turning from Edinburgh, he notified the friend who was 
naturally so deeply interested in the book: “I shall be 
in Manchester, I hope, about 5 o’clock to-morrow (30th). 
... Will you go with me to Hoghton Tower on Sun- 
day?” 
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At the opening of the fourth portion of The Lancashire 
Witches the scene changes to Downham, on the north 
side of the Pendle country. Here, the fertile lands 
watered by the Ribble offer a vastly different prospect 
to the wild, barren region of Pendle Forest but a mile or 
two away—for abrupt changes in the character of the 
scenery abound in this district of Lancashire. 

Downham — most delightful of villages — with its 
Church, Hall, beck, picturesque inn and cottages, and 
ancient stocks, nestles on the side of a woody acclivity, 
separated by a verdant valley from the far loftier emi- 
nence of Pendle Hill, which here presents a grand and 
majestic aspect—rising, ridge after ridge, till the green, 
rounded summit meets the clouds which sail around it. 
Downham Hall, commanding this splendid prospect, was 
a fitting residence for the jolly, sporting squire, Nicholas 
Assheton, who was so devotedly attached to Pendle Hill : 
“*T love Pendle Hill,’ cried Nicholas, enthusiastically ; 
‘and from whatever side I view it—whether from this 
place (Read), where I see it from end to end, from its 
lowest point to its highest; from Padiham, where it 
frowns upon me; from Clitheroe, where it smiles; or 
from Downham, where it rises in full majesty before me 
—from all points and under all aspects, whether robed 
in mist or radiant with sunshine, I delight in it.... 
There is no hill in England like Pendle Hill.’ ”’ 

Nicholas Assheton, with his good-nature and his venial 
sins, is perhaps Ainsworth’s most successful bit of cha- 
racter drawing ; for the latter, with no other aid than 
Nicholas’s Journal,1 has made the seventeenth-century 
squire alive again, a man in the habit as—we may pre- 

1 Published by the Chetham Society. 
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sume—he lived. Nicholas Assheton’s descendants still 
reside in Downham Hall; but the house is not as he 
knew it, for it was practically rebuilt in the eighteenth 
century. Adjoining the Hall grounds is the Church, 
which contains some of the bells originally at Whalley 
Abbey. When, as previously related, Whalley Abbey 
was despoiled and given to the Assheton family, in 1537, 
several of the bells were sent to Downham Church ; and 
there is a romantic local legend to the effect that, in the 
dead of the night, shepherds on Pendle Hill hear the low 
chime of distant bells—‘“‘the Monks’ Bells ’’—pealing 
softly across the valley, still calling, as of old, the white- 
robed brethren to prayer and the midnight vigil. It is a 
pretty fancy, and Pendle Hill preserves many such links 
with its past history. 

This subtle combination of history with the influences 
of impressive scenery, and a belief in occult powers, is 
the secret of Pendle Hill’s arresting charm: Ainsworth 
solved it, and adding that inimitable romantic glamour 
so essentially his gift, produced a book which is a visible 
interpretation of the forces of nature, both seen and un- 
seen. Most skilfully, too, did the romancer utilize these 
forces as agencies in achieving his most forcible effects. 
Thus, the vivid pictures of storms—the thunder rumbling 
hollowly among the hills—the lightning illuminating some 
ruined tower or lonely waste—attune the mind of the 
reader to the sombre key necessary for the terrible or 
supernatural events that are about to be enacted. 

The supernatural is, of course, prominent throughout 

‘The Lancashire Witches, and rarely has it been used so 


1 A full account of the hill and its associations will be found in 
James Mackay’s Pendle Hill in History and Literature. 
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impressively in a romance. An effective ghost story is 
a very difficult thing to write, for the range of incident 
is limited and the risk of the absurd is ever near. But 
Ainsworth, from his sincere belief in the occult and spirit 
world, was remarkably successful in obtaining his preter- 
natural effects; under his hands we are pleasantly 
thrilled—the unreal seems real, and the eyes of scepti- 
cism lose their keenness at the wave of the magic wand 
of the romancer. In particular, the phantom abbot at 
Whalley Abbey is a ghostly triumph; and the weird 
scene of the Witches’ Nocturnal Meeting in the ruined 
Conventual Church of the Abbey is singularly powerful. 
This last is also of great archeological value; for here 
the author has preserved the superstitions of witchcraft, 
and his descriptions of its rites and practices were the 
fruit of his researches in the bypaths of forgotten lore. 
Thus, the lyrical incantations in The Lancashire Witches 
will be found to be similar in form and metre to those 
used by the witches in Macbeth ; and in all probability 
both Shakspere and Ainsworth were indebted to the 
same old records of magic for the horrible ingredients 
cast into their respective caldrons by the witches of the 
“ blasted heath ” and of Pendle Hill. For example :— 


SHAKSPERE 


Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the caldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 


Wool of bat and tongue of dog. 


Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 


AINSWORTH 


Head of monkey, brain of cat, 
Eye of weasel, tail of rat : 


Skull of ape and fierce baboon, 
And panther spotted like the 
moon. 


Here is foam from a mad dog’s 
lips, 
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Silver’d in the moon’s eclipse ; Gather’d beneath the moon’s 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips. eclipse, 
5 - A e Ashes of a shroud consumed 
And with deadly vapour 
Double, double, toil and trouble; fumed. 
Fire, burn; and, caldron, bubble. These within the mess I cast— 
Stir the caldron—stir it fast! 


It is interesting to note, by the way, that Shakspere’s 
description of witchcraft rites was, no doubt, due to the 
topical prominence of the subject at the time he was 
writing Macbeth, about 1606. Ben Jonson, too, devoted 
much attention to the subject, and in his Masque of 
Queens preserved all the classic superstitions of the fell 
art.1 These plays were written when the Lancashire 
witches were in full force and bringing Pendle Hill into 
universal notoriety; belief in the powers of these 
women was general all over the country; and no one 
was more credulous than the King, who was just about 
instituting his crusade of witchfinding, which brought to 
the stake those characters who figure in Ainsworth’s 
romance as addicted to the cult of the caldron, cat, and 
broomstick. 

From Downham the action of The Lancashire Witches, 
for the first time, leaves the Pendle country and passes 
to Middleton Hall, between Manchester and Rochdale, 
the seat of another branch of the Assheton family. Next 
comes the striking narration of the wild, terrific scenery 
of the Gorge of Cliviger. This gloomy ravine between 
Todmorden and Burnley was once the abiding-place of 
wolves, birds of prey, and boggarts, who have long since 
been terrified and ousted from their haunts by the roar 

1 Many of the Elizabethan dramatists make frequent allusion to 
witchcraft ; see Middleton, Dekker, etc. 
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and scream of the modern railway which now runs 
through Cliviger’s Gorge. 

The remaining portion of the book is mostly concerned 
with Hoghton Tower, the picturesque mansion crowning 
the summit of a richly wooded hill rising in isolated pride 
from the plain of beautiful country east of Preston. The 
De Hoghton family have been seated here since the reign 
of Stephen. Ainsworth described the domain as it ap- 
peared in the time of the first baronet, in 1617, when 
King James I visited Hoghton; but with a romancer’s 
license he antedated this event by five years to fit in 
with his story, and he thus was enabled to present a 
vivid picture of the splendid hunting-parties, banquets, 
and masques which took place at Hoghton in honour of 
the King’s visit.1_ Here Ainsworth was in his glory, and 
his descriptions of gastronomical and sartorial wonders 
rivalled the similar presentments of customs and modes 
of a bygone age in his earlier books of The Tower of 
London period. He also introduced the tradition of how 
King James knighted the loin of beef which had given 
him satisfaction at Hoghton, and bestowed upon it the 
title of “‘ Sir-Loin ’—which, however, was but a doubtful 
compliment to the juicy joint, for from a baron of beef 
it descended to the rank of knight. 


1 Hoghton Tower is one of the best examples of a sixteenth-century 
mansion in England. At the time he was writing The Lancashire 
Witches, Ainsworth regretted the decay of Hoghton and its abandon- 
ment by the owners: had he been living now, he would rejoice at the 
complete restoration of the Tower, which forms the residence of the 
present baronet, Sir James de Hoghton. At the marriage of Miss 
Dorothy de Hoghton, in 1908, twenty little girls were present as the 
representatives of the modern “ Lancashire Witches,” wearing the 
traditional cloaks and black conical hats, like those of their very 


different predecessors who figured so prominently in Ainsworth’s 
romance, 
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After the merrymakings at Hoghton, a rapid transition 
takes place, and the author ends his book on a tragic 
note. And appropriately so; for, in spite of jocund 
interludes, tragedy and terror ever influence and attend 
the main incidents of the narrative. 

The composition of The Lancashire Witches occupied 
Ainsworth just a year, for he wrote to Crossley on 18th 
December, 1848: ‘‘ Owing to my time being so closely 
occupied with the completion of my Romance, I have 
had no leisure whatever to attend to the Magazines, and 
I cannot leave town for a day till they are disposed of. 
. . . A copy of the book shall be sent you as soon as 
ready. I am now in all the agonies of winding up.”’ 

About the time The Lancashire Witches completed its 
serial appearance in The Sunday Times, Ainsworth had a 
few copies of the story printed off from the newspaper 
type, and these, bound in a folio volume with pages of 
two columns, he presented to his own friends; this was 
the first edition, and it is now exceedingly scarce. The 
second (and first public) edition, in three volumes, was 
published early in 1849 by Colburn; it was without 
illustrations, and its market value to-day—about £5— 
refutes the erroneous and rather general impression that 
early editions of Ainsworth’s works are valuable mainly 
on account of the plates furnished by Cruikshank or 
other artists. It is, indeed, deeply to be regretted that 
Cruikshank was not engaged to illustrate The Lancashive 
Witches ; it was a work entirely in sympathy with his 
own weird genius, and the gloomy scenes on Pendle Hill, 
the Witches’ Sabbaths with their horrible rites, the 
terrors of Malkin Tower, and the mysteries and appari- 
tions of Whalley Abbey, would all have given him 
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splendid opportunities for exercising his elfin fancies and 
imaginative skill in picturing the sombre and terrible. 
However, it was not to be; and the book was not illus- 
trated until the third edition, which appeared in 1854, 
when Sir John Gilbert furnished twelve designs. These 
are good, particularly the two depicting ‘‘ The Incanta- 
tion,’ and “ The Phantom Monk.” A later edition of 
this romance, published by John Dicks, contains six 
clever illustrations by Paul Hardy. 
The Lancashire Witches was naturally dedicated to the 

old and invaluable friend who had been intimately con- 
cerned with the origin of the story :—? 


“To JAMES CROSSLEY, ESQ., (of Manchester,) 
President of the Chetham Society, and the learned editor 
of The Discoverie of Witches in the County of Lancaster— 
The Groundwork of the Following Pages—This Romance, 
undertaken at his suggestion, is inscribed by his old and 
sincerely attached friend, THE AUTHOR.” 


And to Crossley, Ainsworth wrote on 2nd January, 
1849 :— 


“Tam glad you like The Lancashire Witches in a com- 
plete form, and I am happy also to learn that the Dedi- 
cation pleases you. I was unable to write the Dedicatory 
Epistle I intended, owing to pressure of time, but I shall 
give it in the Illustrated Edition. I have much to say 
about you. Really, I think the book looks very well.” 


Very well, in every particular, must be the verdict of 


1 Crossley also had a long family connection with the localities of the 
book, for he was directly descended from Edward Crossley de Cliviger, 
of the sixteenth century, and his ancestors for generations lived at 
Burnley and Colne. 
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all those who have read this wonderful romance, the best 
example of its author’s powers. 

In conclusion, The Lancashire Witches illustrates most 
completely those temperamental predilections of Ains- 
worth which so strongly dominated his literary work, 
for, as one of his contemporary critics justly observed :— 


“ His romances yield evidence, in a thousand particu- 
lars, that his temperament is exquisitely sensitive, not 
less of the horrible than of the beautiful. We have it 
in those landscapes coloured variously with the glow of 
Claude and the gloom of Salvator Rosa—in those lyrics 
gay as the songs of the Tyrol, or ghastly as the incan- 
tations of the Brocken ; but still more in those creations, 
peopling the one and chaunting the other, homely some 
of them as the models of Ostade, and others wild as the 
wildest dreams of Fuseli.” 4 


1 The Sun, 2nd August, 1852; probably written by Charles Kent. 


CHAPTER XX 


“MERVYN CLITHEROE.” ‘‘ THE STAR CHAMBER.” RE- 
MOVAL TO BRIGHTON. CHANGES. 


E must now revert briefly to Ainsworth’s 
correspondence with Crossley, to whom he 
writes in February and March, 1848 :— 


“‘ All sorts of rumours are flying about 
here. It is said that Louis Philippe is dead, our Indian 
Mail burnt, and the British flag pulled down from the 
Embassy. . . . I fear Guizot is taken. It is also said 
that Lamartine is shot.” 


From exaggerated reports anent the Revolution in 
France, he passes to some interesting comments on 
topical matters at home :— 


“So it appears poor Cottingham Moss died of hydro- 
phobia. I wish you could see Gilbert Winter, and tell 
him that Mr. Pettigrew, the surgeon, who has made this 
mysterious subject his particular study, declares posi- 
tively that if the part bitten be cut out, even an hour 
before the symptoms come on, the patient can be saved ; 
but after the disease is manifested, nothing can save him. 
Tell G. W. this, because I believe one of the young 
Mosses was bitten at the same time as poor Cottingham, 
and it is most important that everything should be done 
for his preservation. Dombey is disgustingly bad—dis- 
gusting is the word, and, as you say, Carker never dared 
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to show his teeth once after the Man in the Moon. Still 
nothing but the Revolution—nobody talks of anything 
but this all engrossing subject. . . . The next number of 
The New Monthly will contain an article of high interest 
on the subject of Guizot, based on information obtained 
directly from him... the details will therefore be 
authentic.” 
“ January, 1849. 

“On Sunday I go to Brighton with Forster to dine 
with Bulwer, and remain over Monday. . . . If you are 
in town, you had better go to Brighton with me and 
Forster, and we can make up some dinner on Monday. 
How say you? A Happy New Year to you!” 


‘““ KENSAL MANor HOvse. 
“On Friday, Mr. and Miss Ebers dine here; and I 
hope you will dine with me too. . . . I will give you a 
glass of good old port and a haunch of Welsh mutton. 
I will drive you out if you will call for me at the Garrick 
Club at 4 past 2 o'clock . . . and you can return by 
the omnibus or with Mr. Ebers.” 


Dinner and port always loomed prominently in the 
daily curriculum of the Early Victorians—sometimes 
with untoward consequences! Thus, a few months later, 
Ainsworth and Crossley had a very brief potatory mis- 
understanding ; its origin was absurd, and the matter 
is only alluded to here to demonstrate, by the following 
letter, on what a firm and faithful foundation this re- 
markable friendship stood :— 


““My DEAR CROSSLEY, June 28th, 1849. 
“T am very glad to receive your letter, which 


sets all right between us. A friendship like ours ought 
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not to be lightly interrupted ; and I sincerely hope never — 
may be interrupted. But in regard to the expression on — 
which the dispute arose, I really must beg you to under- 
stand that I used it, as I conceived, most complimentarily 
to yourself, and I was equally surprised and hurt at the 
annoyance you exhibited. Nothing but the best and 
kindliest feeling towards you animated me; and I now 
only enter into this explanation that you may not 
imagine I could, for a moment, underrate your high 
acquirements, for which no man has a profounder respect 
than myself. As to putting myself into any sort of com- 
petition with you, I never, even when inflamed with 
wine, could be guilty of a thought so absurd. I well 
know the great powers you possess; and I only regret 
that the world does not know them equally well; and 
that you have not obtained the eminent position for 
learning and letters to which you are so well entitled. 
But apart from all this—apart from literary distinction— 
it is as the man and the friend that I chiefly esteem you ; 
and I beseech you, when we do sit down together again 
over cups, perhaps too deep and too frequent, not to let 
any dinner expression breed a moment’s discord between 


a “ Always your sincerely attached 


““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.”’ 


During 1848 The New Monthly presented Cyrus Red- 
ding’s interesting Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell ; 
and in Ainsworth’s Magazine, from 1848-50, the editor 
reprinted his Crichton, Guy Fawkes, and Lancashire 
Witches. There was also a translation of George Sand’s 
Countess de Rudolstadt. Soon after, Ainsworth secured a 
magazine prize in the shape of Surtees’ amusing work, 
Mr. Soapey Sponge’s Sporting Tour, which made its first 
appearance in The New Monthly during 1849-51. But 
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about this time he lost a valued contributor by the death 
of Horace Smith, to whose daughter he wrote :— 


“ KENSAL Manor HOvusE, 


“My DEAR Miss SMITH, 13th July, 1849. 
“IT am indeed profoundly grieved to hear of your 
excellent father’s death, for, as you truly say, I had a 
strong attachment to him; and though I would offer 
you all the consolation in my power on the afflicting 
occasion, I feel it to be almost futile. To us all he is a 
great loss—but to his family the blow must be most 
severe. A better or kinder man I never knew; and the 
place he has made vacant in society and letters can 
never be filled up again. God bless you, my dear Miss 
Smith, and may you and your mother and sisters be 
supported in this trying time. Pray offer my heartfelt 

condolences to them, and believe me most truly yours, 

“W. Harrison AINSWORTH.” 


It will be recollected that twenty-three years earlier, 
Horace Smith’s Brambletye House and Ainsworth’s Sir 
John Chiverton were read by Sir Walter Scott on his 
journey to London, and produced those cogitations on 
his ‘‘ imitators’ previously quoted.? 

In April, 1849, Ainsworth visited Manchester; and 
from thence went on to Liverpool, to attend a banquet 
given in his honour by the Mayor. In September he 
went abroad for nearly three months. To his daughters 
he writes ‘— 

“No. 1. Horer Winpsor, Rue Rivoi, PARis. 
“ 237d Sept., 1849. 

“.. . I crossed, as I intended, from Newhaven to 

Dieppe, and had a pleasant passage. There were some 


1 See ante, Vol. I, p. 145. 
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agreeable people on board—amongst others Sir Belling- 
ham Graham, and Col. Shelburne Hodgson, with the 
latter of whom I passed a good deal of my time at Dieppe. 
Dieppe amused me very well for two days, and then I 
proceeded to Rouen, where I slept at our old hotel, and 
next day took the train to Havre. There I put up at the 
Bains Frascati, and enjoyed myself extremely, bathing 
twice a day. . . . I remained at Havre till Sunday, and 
then came here. Paris is very full of English, and when 
I went to dine at the Trois Fréres yesterday, Thackeray 
sat at the next table to me, so we dined together. There 
are two barristers here—friends of mine—Mr. Coulson 
and Mr. Knowles, and we dine together to-day. . . . The 
house is very full—the landlord was rejoiced to see me. 
... I have got my old room—No. 1—and am most 
comfortable. So Manning? is taken; I am very glad 
OU VLINGE. EE 


1 Thackeray, writing to Mrs. Brookfield, also on 3rd September, 
1849, mentioned meeting Ainsworth and dining with him at Les Trois 
Fréves. Thackeray had lately achieved fame with Vanity Fair and 
Pendennis ; and so he wrote of his old friend in rather an unpleasant, 
superior manner—saying that Ainsworth showed a friendly disposition 
and a desire to forgive him his success, but that he (Thackeray), beyond 
a good-humoured acquiescence in the other’s goodwill, did not care. 
Possibly Thackeray’s complacent attitude was encouraged by the 
ingenuous adulation of his correspondent, who was wont to extol him in 
the manner of Richardson’s fair devotees. In her reply to this particular 
letter from Thackeray, Mrs. Brookfield related how she and “ Uncle 
Hallam ’”’ met Ainsworth in Venice, and while eating ices together 
in the Place St. Mark discussed the author of Vanity Fair ; also how she 
praised Thackeray and his “affectionate nature,’’ which remark, 
“pretending not to hear,” Ainsworth made her repeat about three 
times, so that the lady felt she had ‘‘ thrown pearls before swine ’’— 
which elegant metaphor she crowned with her suspicion that Ainsworth 
might be jealous of Thackeray as an author, ‘“ ludicrously presumptu- 
ous ” though it would be. 

‘ 2 Frederick and Maria Manning, the murderers of Patrick O’Connor, 
whose body they tried to destroy with quicklime, fled respectively to 
Jersey and Edinburgh ; but by means of the electric telegraph, then 
newly brought into use, they were promptly arrested. The Mannings 
were executed in November, 1849. 
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Ainsworth proceeded via Bordeaux to Spain; and 
during this part of his tour he wrote to Miss (Horace) 


Smith :— 
“Casa CORDERA, MADRID, 


“ September 25th, 18409. 

“Though absent I must not forget business at home, 
and therefore I beg to enclose a cheque for £5. 5. for the 
October portion of the Posthumous (alas!) Memoir,1 
which you will be kind enough to give to Mrs. Smith 
with my best regards. 

“Tam here, as you will see, in the land loved by Ford,? 
and in the Capital much and deservedly abused by him. 
I have seen lots of Muleteers, and many a fair sefiora in 
her mantilla. This is the country where eyes are at once 
brilliant and tender, and one has need to be upon one’s 
guard to withstand their witchery. I have seen the 
wonderful Escurial, and many other things beside; but 
I have not seen (as yet) a bull-fight. ... I am going 
further south on Thursday, the 27th, into Andalusia * 

. returning by Marseilles. Early in November I hope 
to see you all again in Brighton. . . . I am sorry the 
Spanish Postal Authorities will not allow me to prepay 
my letter. Adios!” 


Again in England, Ainsworth wrote to Crossley :— 


“ November 21st, 1849. 
“ About a fortnight ago I returned from one of the 
pleasantest tours I have ever taken. In the course of it, 


1 Horace Smith’s Posthumous Memoir of Myself, which was appear- 
ing in The New Monthly Magazine at the time of his death. 

2 Author of A Handbook for Spain. 

3 If Ainsworth went to San Roque, near Gibraltar, he might have 
seen some familiar pictures, for G. J. Cayley, in his Bridle Roads of 
Spain, notes in March, 1852: ‘‘On reaching Macrea’s Hotel... I 
had just strength remaining to go round the room and rejoice with 
patriotic eye over the truly British prints with which the walls were 
hung, principally sporting pieces and illustrations of Harrison Ains- 
worth’s romances.” 
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I visited the South of France, the Pyrenees, and tra- 


+ men > ai 


versed the whole length, if not the breadth, of Spain. ; 
And what a country is Spain! How different from the 


rest of Europe. You, who are sitting drowsily and 
dreamily by your fireside, full of port and prejudice, 
cannot conceive what worlds of new ideas are open to 
you, if you could but quit your jog-trot life and go abroad 
for a couple of months. But go to Spain—go and drink 
Val de pefas in La Mancha, and Xeres at its own vine- 
yard. As to La Mancha, it is unaltered since the days of 
Cervantes. You see the very windmills that excited the 
doughty knight’s ire, and the draw-well by which he 
watered. And then to pass through the defiles of the 
Morena, with the chance of being robbed. Would not 
that excite you! I got as far as Gibraltar, and then 
came home by sea, touching at all the famous towns on 
the coast—Malaga, Alicante, Cartagena, Almeria, Valen- 
cia, and Barcelona. Of all these places, as well as of 
Cordova, Seville, and Cadiz, I must give you some ac- 
count soon, when I hope to see you. 

“Tf I can manage it, I will run down to Manchester 
for a few days at the beginning of next month... .” 


The following letter is to G. P. R. James, the novelist :— 


“KENSAL MANoR House, 


“My DEAR JAMES, November 14th, 1849. 


“ Anything I can do for you at any time you 
know you may command, and I shall only be too happy 
in the opportunity of making kindly mention in The New 
Monthly Magazine of your Dark Scenes of History. The 
times are not propitious to us veterans, and literature 
generally has within the last two years suffered a tre- 
mendous depreciation. Magazine property has sunk 4o 
OF 50. DET Cent... .. 

“ Do you know, I took it into my head you were the 
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author of Jane Eyre, but I have altered my opinion since 
I read a portion of Shirley.1 Currer Bell, whoever he or 
she may be, has certainly got some of your ‘ trick,’ and 
I began to think you were coming upon us in fresh and 
more questionable shape. But Shirley has again per- 
plexed me. 

“T hope when next in town you will come and dine 
with me. It will really delight me to see you... . 

“ Ever cordially yours, 
“W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


At the end of 1849, the author, via Chapman and Hall, 
commenced the issue of a cheap collected edition of his 
works, and the sale was tremendous, proving that Ains- 
worth had by no means lost his popularity with the 
reading public: ‘‘ Rookwood promises wonders,” he 
wrote to Charles Ollier; ‘‘ nearly 6000 were subscribed 
in the City alone yesterday; this exclusive of agents, 
etc., which will treble that amount. Wundsor Castle was 
worked off during my absence in Spain, and I had not 
observed the vexatious error into which the accursed 
printer had fallen, until you called my attention to it. 
It should be 16572—and is so given in the edition of the 
romance from which your copy was printed. What a 
pest those readers are! I have written to have the date 
corrected : but twenty thousand copies will contain this 
error.” ° 

At first, there was some difficulty in including The 

1 Shivley was issued in the previous month, October, 1849. The 
Bronté novels were all favourably reviewed, on their first appearance, 
in Ainsworth’s magazines. Wuthering Heights was described as 
“* terrific.” 

2 This misprint of 1677 for 1657, at the end of Chapter III, Book III 


of Windsor Castle, seems to have been perpetrated in all subsequent 
editions. 
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Tower of London in the new collected edition. Five years 
before, in 1844, Ainsworth had leased, so to speak, the 
copyright of this work (and Cruikshank that of his 
stereotype plates) to Henry Bohn, the publisher, for £200 ; 
and the agreement stipulated that the ulterior copyright 
of the letterpress remained with the author. The pre- 
cise term involved by the ambiguous word “ ulterior ” 
caused a dispute between Ainsworth and Bohn, for the 
latter claimed that the copyright was his as long as the 
stereotype plates for the illustrations lasted! Ainsworth 
details the progress of this dispute, and its final settle- 
ment, in the following letters to Crossley :— 


“ December toth, 1849. 

“JT want to have your carefully considered opinion 
upon my agreement with Bohn. I send you a copy, 
with the opinions upon it of Chitty, Talfourd, and Fitzroy 
Kelly. . . . Either I must effect an amicable arrange- 
ment with Bohn, or publish in defiance of him. It will 
not do to give him, at the outside, more than £100 for 
the right to print or to settle the matter. . . . Bohn has 
been calling on Chapman and Hall to inquire whether I 
have any intention of bringing out ‘ his ’ Tower of London, 
and talking largely of ‘Chancery.’ . . . About six years, 
you will observe, have elapsed since the sale was made 
to Bohn ; and it is quite clear if he is to enjoy the copy- 
right as long as stereotype plates will last, no ‘ ulterior’ 
copyright can ever accrue, for they never wear out. . . . 
Bohn is a notoriously litigious man. The time for re- 
printing seems to have arrived, as I am now publishing 
a cheap collective edition of my books, so that there is 
an evident reason for the republication of The Tower... . 
Windsor Castle has sold extremely well.”’ 1 


1 Thirty thousand copies of this book were disposed of in a short 
time, and all the works enjoyed a very large sale. 
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“ February 22nd, 1850. 


“ You will be glad to learn that I have arranged about 
The Tower with Bohn. I have got it entirely out of his 
hands after a long and troublesome negotiation, in which 
he played as many slippery tricks as an eel. I gave him 
£300 for the copyright, plates, and stereotype plates. 
He was offered, he says, £500 by the Parlour Library 
people, Sims and McIntyre, and no doubt would have 
sold it to them if he could have made out a title without 
my concurrence. It is a heavy sum to pay, but I shall 
get it back in time. . . . I have now got the whole of 
my copyrights in my possession. The Cheap Reissue is 
selling extraordinarily.” 


Of 1850 and the early part of 1851 there is little to 
relate ; Ainsworth produced no literary work during this 
period, and but a few extracts from his letters need be 
quoted before we reach the account of his next book :— 


TO MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 


“ October 11th, 1850. 


“T have received the accompanying note from Mr. 
Peter Cunningham and have replied to it briefly ; but I 
think it better to send it to you, as you may probably 
wish to furnish a few particulars respecting your excel- 
lent father’s life, which would not interfere with any 
ulterior design you may have of publishing his Memoir 
and correspondence, but would rather assist it... 
while they would certainly lend attraction to the pro- 
posed new edition of Rejected Addresses. ...1 shall 
hope to see you all soon, as I intend to visit Brighton 
next week. I have returned from Paris about a week 


a? 


ago. 


¥ 
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TO JAMES CROSSLEY. 
“ July 30th, 1850. 

“T have accepted an invitation for the Archeological 
Week from Robert Philips, and shall stay at Park during 
the meeting. My daughters Fanny and Blanche, who 
are also invited, will accompany me, and I believe Sir 
Henry and Lady Dillon will also be guests at the same 
house. . . . Pettigrew has been invited to stay with the 
Mayor. . . . With good management, and with so many 
good dinner givers, we ought to have a most jovial week. 
. . . What do you mean to do about the excursions ? 
We might make a day to Whalley, but no further: all 
the rest would be bustle and bother, scrambling and con- 

fusion, but no port, or claret, or old hock.” 


“THE CLUB, BRIGHTON. 
““ December 26th, 1850. 

“T have been detained here by the delay in com- 
pleting my house... . The Lancashire Witches have 
been published in a cheap form and are selling very well 
indeed. . . . I wish you could find me a first-rate subject 
for a story. I want to set to work, but hesitate in the 
choice of a subject. A second series of either Windsor 
Castle or The Tower would do. But what period would 
suit Windsor and what The Tower ? Edward VI, I think, 
for the latter, and Elizabeth the former.” 


Two visits to Paris, in April and August, 1851, and 
much gaiety in London during the eventful season of the 
Great Exhibition, and then Ainsworth settled down to 
his next literary undertaking, which, however, did not 
follow the historical line proposed in the last letter, but 
broke, instead, fresh ground. 


1 Several new rooms added to Kensal Manor House. 
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In his new work, Ainsworth, for the first time, essayed 
a modern story dealing entirely with life in the nine- 
teenth century.1 But more interesting still is the fact 
that the first part of Mervyn Clitheroe is practically the 
author’s own autobiography, wherein he recorded his 
experiences and described his masters and the con- 
temporary pupils at the Manchester Grammar School, 
and, further, presented an account of his life and adven- _ 
tures at Rostherne, in Cheshire, where he used to spend _ 
his holidays, as a boy, at the farm of his grand-uncle, 
John Shuttleworth. 

In thus drawing upon his own early reminiscences, 
Ainsworth was prompted, no doubt, by the prevailing 
literary fashion ; for just at this date semi-autobiographi- 
cal novels were much in vogue. Since 1847, Charlotte 
Bronté in Jane Eyre, Thackeray in Pendennis, Lytton 
(to a certain extent) in My Novel, Frank Smedley in 
Frank Fairlegh, and Dickens in David Copperfield, had 
severally utilized and incorporated their own experiences 
and recollections in a very successful manner. So Ains- 
worth determined to follow suit, and, reverting to the 
old method of issue in monthly numbers, Mervyn Clitheroe 
made his first bow to the world in December, 1851. But, 
most unfortunately, the reading public, accustomed for 
sO many years past to receive from Ainsworth a succes- 
sion of brilliant, dashing, exciting romances dealing with 
bygone centuries, historical characters, picturesque crimi- 
nals, and supernatural mysteries, did not take at all 
kindly to this new arrival in the shape of a simple, though 
admirably written, tale of contemporary English life. 


1 Portions of Auriol related to the nineteenth century ; and Modern 
Chivalry, the work in which he collaborated with Mrs. Gore, was a 
story of the day. 


II,—N 
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The public, rather unreasonably, had expected a second 
Lancashire Witches, and was disappointed to find its 
nerves unwrung by Mervyn Clitheroe ; and the author, 
too, was naturally disappointed that the merits of his 
_new work were not more appreciated. 

_.* Many of Ainsworth’s personal friends, however, at 

v 3 once perceived the excellence of this—the most intimate 

-» (of all his stories ; and to one or two of these sympathetic 

_geteaders the author imparted some interesting details 
~~ anent the genesis and originals of incidents and characters 
in the narrative. 

To Charles Ollier he wrote :-— 

“ December 3rd, 1851. 

“ Mervyn Clitheroe, No. I, was sent to you by my 
directions, and I am very glad you like it. I had a letter 
to-day from Costello, much to the same effect as your 
own, and both have given me great gratification. Having 
chosen an everyday subject, I have endeavoured to be 
as natural as possible, and most of the characters and 
incidents of this part of the story are taken from life 
and actual occurrences. The schooldays of ‘ Mervyn’ 
are a mere transcript of what happened to me at the 
Free Grammar School at Manchester. ‘ Dr. Lonsdale’ 
and ‘ Mr. Cane’! are no exaggeration. ‘ John Leigh’ ? 
is unchanged even in name. Almost all the incidents at 
Nethercrofts happened to myself; and the old farmer 
and his wife stood in the same degree of relationship to 
me that they are supposed to stand to the autobiographer. 
My uncle always declared he would make ‘a gentleman 
of me,’ by which he meant he would leave me the whole 
of his property, which was very considerable. But he 
did not do so, or probably I should not have thought it 

1 The names Ainsworth used when describing his schoolmasters, 


Dr. Jeremiah Smith and Dr. Robinson Elsdale. 
* The old soldier, who kept the tuck-shop opposite the school. 
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worth while to describe him.1_ The farmhouse and its 
occupants are, I think, true to nature. And even ‘ Mrs. 
Mervyn,’ who may appear overdrawn, is taken from life, 
and lives at Kersal Cell (‘ The Anchorites ’), near Man- 
chester. 

“T have adopted a simple Defoe-ish style as best 
adapted to my subject; and I rather feared that this, 
homely sort of narrative would not be relished, or appre 3 
ciated. But you have reassured me. You are as accurate . 
as judicious in your remarks on the impropriety of pu >. 
ting such words into ‘ Ned Culcheth’s’ mouth, and if I 
have an opportunity of correcting the No., I shall not 
forget your suggestion. Indeed, I believe I have derived 
advantage from your remarks in every work I have 
written, and I am rejoiced to think that this, the latest, 
pleases you so much. As you may suppose, I have 
abundant material, which I shall endeavour to work out 
as I have begun. 

“Thanking you, my dear Ollier, for your praises, of 
which I am proud, 

“TI am always yours, 
““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. ’’ 






In his numerous letters to Charles Kent, Ainsworth 
often mentioned Mervyn Clitheroe :— 


“ Bis dat qui dat cito. I am doubly and deeply obliged 
by your promptitude and kindness. You are the first 
to cheer me now that I have appeared on the stage once 
more—as you were the heartiest of my supporters on the 
last occasion. Mervyn Clitheroe, as you seem to have 
divined, is somewhat of an autobiography. . . . Cotton- 
borough, I need scarcely say, is Manchester. . . . 

“T persuade myself you will like No. 6 better than 

1 John Shuttleworth bequeathed the Rostherne property to his 


nephew, Captain John Ainsworth (uncle of the novelist), at his death in 
1821. His wife, Mary Shuttleworth, had died in 1819, aged 88. 
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anything I have written. There is novelty, I think, 
abot eibses ware 


“ Again my best thanks are due to you for a most 
kindly and serviceable notice of Mervyn in The Sun. 
You say far more flattering things of him than he de- 
serves ; but I am too vain a parent not to be pleased 

_ with this praise (albeit unmerited) of my bantling. Let 
us hope that he will justify your commendations of him 
by the way in which he will close his career. . . .” 


“Fresh from the perusal of your gratifying notice in 
The Sun . . . I turn to thank you for it from the bottom 
of my heart. I cannot indeed adequately thank you, 
but must reserve the full expression of my gratitude 
until I have again the pleasure of seeing you—and on the 
next occasion our dinner must be ¢éte-d-téte. You have 
said kinder and pleasanter things of me than have been 
said by any other friends—excepting perhaps my dear 
lost friend, Laman Blanchard—and again I thank you 
from my heart.”’ 


In the following valuable letter to Mrs. Hughes, 
Ainsworth fully expresses his disappointment at the re- 
ception of his new story by the public :— 


“KENSAL MANOR HOUSE, 


“My DEAR Mrs. Hucues, January 8th, 1852. 


“Tam highly gratified to learn from Mrs. Touchet 
that you think so well of Mervyn Clitheroe. Though, in 
some respects, he resembles his father more than the rest 
of his brethren, he is so little like them, that the public 
scarcely seem to recognize him, at present, as one of the 
family. I have taken more pains with him than with 
some of the others, and have tried to make him a very 
quiet boy, so that no one should be offended by him, but 
I fear his simplicity and homely character may some- 
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what stand in his light. But I am very glad to find you 
like him. Your remarks are perfectly just as to ‘ Sissy 
Culcheth.’ It is a mere stage character, and{can impose 
on no one who understands Welsh. Indeed, I am now 
very sorry that I made her a Carnarvonshire lass, as it 
will compel me to drop the character soon. 

“The old farmhouse is sketched from nature; so are 
its inmates my great-uncle and aunt Shuttleworth, and 
all their household. The adventure of the cat happened 
to myself. I did not shoot it. ‘Marston’ is Rostherne — 
in Cheshire—the incident on the ice is partly true—and, 
in short, the Tale is, to a certain extent, an autobiography. 
I wish the public took to it better, for, as you know, I 
am easily discouraged, and cannot swim against the tide. 
I cannot win the race, unless I am cheered on. Now, 
here I have taken pains. I have not dashed hastily at 
my work, nor put forth any ill-considered crudities. I 
meant to write a natural story in a natural manner, and 
to draw upon my own recollections, to a certain extent, 
for incidents and characters. It does not seem to succeed ; 
and I am sorry for it, because if it had, I think I could 
have made a good book. ‘Mrs. Mervyn’ is meant for 
Miss Atherton. . 

“T hope you like your present residence, and no doubt 
it suits you better than the old one ; but you must often 
think of dear Kingston Lisle, and the garden and the 
old trees, and the little church, and the downs. I often 
do. It is a picture graven on my heart, as are all my 
recollections connected with you. I feel your kindness 
now, as deeply as I felt it then. 

“Wishing you all happiness, Believe me, my dear 
Friend, 

“ Your sincerely attached and ever obliged 

“W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.’ 4 


1 Mrs. Hughes had removed to Reading from her old home at 
Kingston Lisle, where Ainsworth had spent somany happy days at the 
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The sale of the story did not improve, and on 4th March, 
1852, the author wrote to Crossley :— 


“T am glad you like the last number of Mervyn 
Clitheroe. I cannot understand why it has not found 
favour with the general public, because I have written 
it carefully, and I think there is interest in the story. 
But I could not go on at a loss, when that loss might be 
serious, if increased monthly. It is certainly vexatious.” 


_ Consequently, Ainsworth stopped the issue of the tale 
at the fourth monthly number (March, 1852), which con- 
tained the following notice :— 


“ The First Part of the Adventures of Mervyn Clitheroe 
—‘ part of a whole, yet in itself complete "—is now con- 
cluded. Some delay will probably occur in the con- 
tinuation of the story. The Author regrets it, but the 
delay is unavoidable on his part. Unforeseen circum- 
stances are likely to compel him to suspend, for a while, 
his pleasant task ;—pleasant, because many of the 
incidents and characters have been supplied to him by 
his own personal recollections, while the scenes in which 
the events are placed have been familiar to him since 
childhood. Ere long he hopes to meet his friends again ; 
bidding them, meanwhile, a kindly farewell. 

“February, 1852.” 


Although the narrative had broken off at a very in- 
teresting and important point in the life of the hero, 
Ainsworth laid the story aside for nearly six years. Then, 
in December, 1857, at the earnest persuasion of Crossley, 
time he was writing Jack Sheppard and Guy Fawkes, etc. Mrs. Hughes 


died the following year (1853), and the pleasant visits to Berkshire 
became but a regretful memory of the past. 
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who had always perceived its merits and possibilities, 
Mervyn Clitheroe was resumed and completed in eight 
additional numbers, the last appearing in June, 1858.1 
To celebrate the completion of Mervyn Clitheroe, Ains- 
worth gave a whitebait dinner at the “‘ Trafalgar,” Green- 
wich ; and writing to Crossley in May, 1858, he said: 
“It is a large literary dinner on the 2nd June, so you 
must stay for it. You will meet some pleasant people. 
. . . Just now I am in the agonies of completing Mervyn 
Clitheroe—but I must be done by Friday morning at the 
outside, and shall be quite ready for anything in the way 
of jollity on or after that day.” 

With the usual contrariety of human nature, critics 
and public warmly welcomed and highly praised the 
resuscitated Mervyn Clitheroe ; and although, as a matter 
of fact, the new chapters were not so good as those in 
the neglected first part, the story was now a great success. 

But few prominent novelists have given to the world 
such an intimate and unaffected account of their early 
days as Ainsworth in Mervyn Clitheroe. As in David 
Copperfield, there is a simple, loving touch in the style 
which has irresistible charm. And so peculiar is much 
of the story to himself, that Ainsworth describes exactly 
his own personal appearance as a youth,? and even 
records his impetuous, warm temper—which in real life 
engendered as many mischances as befell Mervyn Cli- 
theroe. The nomenclature, too, in this book was all of 
family and familiar origin. ‘“‘ Mervyn” came from his 
Touchet relatives, and had been the name of some of 
the Earls of Castlehaven ; “‘ Apphia,’”’ the unusual name 


1 These later numbers were published by George Routledge, and the 
earlier ones by Chapman and Hall. 2 Book II, Chapter I. 
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of the heroine of the story, was derived from Ainsworth’s 
great-grandmother, Apphia Holland, who married James 
Ainsworth, of Mottram; and the appellations of ‘ Cli- 
theroe,’’ “ Malpas,” ‘‘ Mobberley,” ‘‘ Massey,” ‘ Cul- 
cheth,” ‘‘ Sale,” etc., were taken from places in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire well known to the author from his 
childhood. 

The strictly autobiographical portion of Mervyn 
Clitheroe commences with the capital description of the 
writer’s experiences at the Manchester Grammar School. 
In addition to the masters, he introduced several of his 
schoolmates ; “‘ Simpson ”’ was Oswald Streynsham, and 
in the character of “‘ John Brideoake”’ he portrayed— 
to a certain extent—the qualities of his unfortunate 
brother, Gilbert Ainsworth. Like his prototype, ‘‘ Bride- 
oake’’ was a quiet, studious, and very talented boy, 
who, after winning a scholarship, proceeded to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where, as the result of over-study, 
his health broke down, and his early promise was never 
fulfilled. But here, of course, the analogy ceases: Ains- 
worth did not introduce the mental tragedy of his 
brother’s subsequent life, and ‘‘ Brideoake’”’ has a hap- 
pier fate provided for him in the book. 

The Cheshire scenes are, perhaps, the best of all in 
Mervyn Clitheroe ; and Ainsworth well described Ros- 
therne (“Marston”), Dunham (‘ Dunton”’), with its 
beautiful park, and other places in this locality, with 
which some of his earliest and happiest recollections 
were associated. Particularly good is the picture of the 
old-world customs and games which took place on 
Twelfth Night in the farmer’s barn. 

Rostherne, most romantically situated, with its fine 
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church, on the sylvan banks of the mere, is one of the 
loveliest spots in the country. ‘‘ Nethercrofts ’—the 
ancient black and white, thatched farmstead, with its 
great house-place or kitchen—was in reality Top Marsh 
Farm, where lived John and Mary Shuttleworth, who, 
as already stated, were limned from the life, and given 
the name of “‘ Mobberley,” in their grand-nephew’s book. 
The old farm, which, after the Shuttleworths died, was 
occupied by their niece, Hannah, and her husband, 
William Parks (the ‘‘ Hannah Massey ”’ and “ William 
Weever ” of the story),! was entirely rebuilt about fifty 
years ago, and in recent times has been used as a stud 
farm by Lord Egerton of Tatton. 

Although the later portions of Mervyn Clitheroe are 
not so autobiographical as the first, and the incidents, 
consequently, become more fictitious, yet the localities 
were familiar to the author and drawn from nature. 
Very fine are the descriptions of the weird, marshy 
region, known as Delamere Forest, in mid-Cheshire. The 
exciting narrative of the pursuit of Malpas across the 
morass suggests memories of both Chat Moss and The 
Ride to York. “ Owlarton Grange,” about two miles 
from the picturesque glen near Weaverham (so well de- 
picted in the book), is in part a picture of Hartford Hall, 
which dates from 1649, where Ainsworth often stayed 
when the house was occupied by his cousin, the Rev. 
Thomas Ainsworth, Rector of Hartford.? 


1 Parks and his wife died respectively in 1874 and 1850 (aged 83 
and 56), and were buried in Rostherne churchyard beside the Shuttle- 
worths and Thomas Ainsworth. 

2 Mr. Hatt-Cook, of Hartford Hall, tells me he thinks ‘‘ Owlarton 
Grange,” in addition to his house, combines the features of some other 
ancient mansions in the neighbourhood, including Oulton Park and 
Hefferston Grange. 
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To return to Manchester: Kersal Cell, described as 
“ The Anchorites,” still exists much as Ainsworth knew 
it.1 This quaint old house, of monastic origin, with its 
black-and-white timber work, and deeply embayed win- 
dows with stone mullions, is very picturesquely situated 
at the foot of Kersal Moor, and close to the river Irwell, 
beyond whose sinuosities rises, a mile or two away, the 
forest of Manchester’s chimneys. Kersal Cell was for 
long the residence of the Byroms, who identified them- 
selves with the Jacobite cause. In a curious upper room 
of the house the Byrom and Tudor arms are carved in 
stone, and in the adjoining chamber John Byrom wrote 
the well-known hymn, Christians, Awake. It is remark- 
able that the stained-glass windows of a charming little 
oak-panelled room—a sort of Monk’s Parlour—should 
display the Ainsworth arms, for no proprietary connec- 
tion between this family and Kersal can be traced. But 
the novelist, as a boy, was constantly at the house at 
the time it was owned by his parents’ friend, Miss Ather- 
ton (1782-1870), who was a great-granddaughter of John 
Byrom, and it was here he imbibed much of his own 
Jacobite predilections. Consequently, in Mervyn Cl- 
theroe, Ainsworth, when depicting Miss Atherton (‘ Mrs. 
Mervyn ”’), took care to record the veneration paid to 
the House of Stuart in her establishment. No doubt the 
details were somewhat elaborated, but the presentment 
of that rather anomalous institution—a Jacobite house- 
hold in the nineteenth century—was very cleverly done. 
“Mr. Comberbach,” the loyal butler, is a most amusing 
and admirably drawn character, and makes one hope 


* Kersal Cell was, until recently, the residence of Dr. W. A. Copinger, 
the distinguished archeologist. 
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that he, too—like so many of his fellow-actors in the book 
—was “‘ taken from the life.” One of the best scenes in 
the story is the dinner-party at ‘‘ The Anchorites,” where 
the famous Dr. Parr (“ Dr. Bray’) makes his appear- 
ance. In describing this Johnson-like scholar, Ainsworth 
was again drawing upon his early recollections, for, as 
a boy, he used to see the Doctor in Manchester.!1 It was 
a brilliant idea to introduce Parr, a pronounced Whig, 
into Jacobite society, and much humour marks the 
incident. 

Concerning other characters who appear in Mervyn 
Clitheroe, it may be stated that ‘‘ Cuthbert Spring ” was 
drawn from Gilbert Winter (hence the play upon the 
surname), of “‘ Stocks,’’ Manchester, an old friend of the 
author, and to whom Jack Sheppard was dedicated. 
Winter was a solicitor, and noted for his old port and 
good stories. Several of the latter are recorded in Mervyn 
Clitheroe. In “Dr. Foam’’—with his rotund figure, 
bald head, and vast number of books—there is a resem- 
blance to James Crossley ; and here, again, the fictitious 
name is a sort of pun upon the original, for foam is in 
correlation to rage or crossness! “ Colonel Clitheroe,”’ 
the hero’s father, was a partial sketch of Captain John 
Ainsworth, the novelist’s uncle. ‘‘ Malpas Sale”’ was, 
in all probability, an imaginary character introduced for 
the purposes of the story, in which, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out, an imaginary plot and imaginary 
people were cleverly entwined with scenes, incidents, and 
characters from real life. 

Mervyn Clitheroe was illustrated by “ Phiz,’ 
addition to the twenty-four illustrations on steel, drew 


, 


who, in 


1 See ante, Vol. I, p. 26. 
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the charming designs, symbolical of incidents in the tale, 
for the covers of the monthly numbers. The former 
were, of course, reproduced in the first book edition, 
which was published by Routledge, in 1858, as the serial 
appearance of the story concluded. Hablot K. Browne’s 
plates for Mervyn Clitheroe are magnificent, and repre- 
sent, perhaps, his finest work. “ Phiz”’ was pre- 
eminently successful in night scenes, and such sombre 
studies in this book as “‘ The Duel’; ‘‘ The Stranger at 
the Grave”; and “ The Fight on the Mere”’ (entirely 
in sympathy with the dramatic description in the text) 
are only rivalled by the designs, in similar style, which 
he executed for Bleak House; Dombey and Son; and 
Lever’s Davenport Dunn. Ainsworth and “ Phiz” 
worked very happily together, and were always careful 
to avoid any divergence between letterpress and illus- 
tration. Thus, writing to the artist, in February, 1858, 
concerning the designs for Mervyn Clitheroe, Ainsworth 
said: ‘‘ The best plates are generally liked. . . . I hope 
the present subject will suit you. ‘ The Conjurers Inter- 
rupted’ will be effective if I am not mistaken. Pray 
tell your plate-printer to send me proofs early (no matter 


how rough) that I may prevent any variations between 
the text and the illustration.” 1 


1 Scarcely any of Ainsworth’s letters to ‘“‘ Phiz’’ have been pre- 
served. Dr. Edgar Browne, the artist’s son, tells me his father had an 
enormous mass of letters from Ainsworth, Dickens, Lever, and other 
writers, containing their notes and suggestions for the illustrations 
‘“Phiz’’ designed for their books. These letters—together with a 
quantity of Browne’s sketches, proofs, etc.—were stored in a large 
cupboard in his studio. On removing from the house, ‘“‘ Phiz””— 
to avoid the trouble of packing them—made a bonfire in the garden of 
these invaluable papers ; and in this lamentable holocaust perished a 


unique collection of material relating to world-famous books and their 
authors. 
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An examination of the plate mentioned in the letter— 
“The Conjurers Interrupted ’’—will demonstrate how 
minutely letterpress and illustration are in unison. 
Browne’s pictures of the Cheshire scenes in this book 
are so correct topographically—such as the views of 
Rostherne Church, etc.—that it would seem as if he 
visited the district before executing his work. He had 
a great admiration for Ainsworth, and appreciated the 
varied picturesque, romantic, and sombre incidents 
which the author provided for his illustrative pencil. 

In the interval that elapsed between the issue of the 
first and second portions of Mervyn Clitheroe, Ainsworth 
produced three novels—The Star Chamber ; The Flitch 
of Bacon ; and The Spendthrift. 

But before dealing with these we must revert briefly 
to 1852. In this year Ainsworth was much away. He 
went to Paris in April—Crossley had promised to go 
with him, but, as on former occasions, he failed at the 
last moment—and again in August, to see the Fétes. 
From the capital he went on to Lyons, Avignon, and 
Marseilles, and then to Germany. He writes to Crossley 
from Baden-Baden :— 


“TI make daily excursions into the Black Forest. I 
wish you could have been with me last Sunday, and have 
heard high mass celebrated in the grand old gothic 
cathedral of Strasburg—you would have been enchanted.” 


In 1853 he set to work again, and once more indulged 
in his old habit of writing two stories at once. 

The Star Chamber first appeared as a serial in a rather 
strange place—the family journal called The Home 
Companion, where the story was well illustrated by 
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George Measom. The first edition, in two volumes, was 
published early in 1854 by Routledge,1 and the first 
illustrated edition, containing eight plates by “ Phiz,” 
followed in 1857. The Star Chamber was inscribed to a 
valued friend of the author’s—Mrs. Mostyn, of Sillwood 
House, Brighton; she was Cecilia, youngest surviving 
daughter of Mrs. Thrale, and had, of course, known Dr. 
Johnson well in her youth. 

As its title portends, The Star Chamber relates to that 
strange, arbitrary judicature exercised, in both criminal 
and civil cases, by the king’s council, and which probably 
took its name from the star-decorated chamber in West- 
minster Hall where the council met. Ainsworth’s novel 
describes the Star Chamber at the height of its power 
in the reign of James I, when its methods, penalties, and 
punishments almost rivalled those of the Spanish In- 
quisition ; and when its privileges were abused by the 
King to aid and cover the extortionate monopolies he 
granted to his rapacious favourites. James I, and Buck- 
ingham, and other courtiers, are prominent characters 
in this romance, in which Ainsworth again indulged to 
the full his taste for minutely describing the gorgeous, be- 
jewelled costumes of the men of the period, and the 
profuse banquets then in vogue. The opening scene at 
the “ Three Cranes’’ Tavern in the Vintry (a hostelry 
mentioned in the pages of both Ben Jonson and Pepys) 
is very vivid. Later on, there is a fine picture of Jacobean 
London as seen from Stamford Hill ;? and then a very 

} This seems to have been the initiation of Ainsworth’s long associa- 
tion with George Routledge (1812-88), a native of Cumberland, who 
commenced his publishing business in London in 1843, and established 


his New York branch in 1854. 
* Chapter XIII. 
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charming delineation of May-Day revels at Tottenham. 
Ainsworth was pre-eminently the chronicler of England 
in her “ merrie daies ’—he always recounted with en- 
thusiastic delight the simple pleasures and customs of 
bygone times. 

Another portion of the book depicts Theobalds, the 
palace in Hertfordshire acquired by James I from the 
Cecils, in exchange for Hatfield, and which was razed 
to the ground during the Commonwealth. There is also 
a good picture of Whitehall and the jousts in the tilting- 
yard of the palace. The Star Chamber, albeit the long 
arm of coincidence is sometimes unduly stretched, and 
the machinery of its plot rather conventionally melo- 
dramatic, is a good historical novel and a sparkling 
picture of English manners in the time of the first Stuart 
king. 

Here may now find a place a letter which reminds us 
that a successful author can at the same time be a success- 
ful commercial man, although the combination is but 
rarely met with :— 

“KENSAL Manor HOvusgE, 
“ March 31st, 1853. 

“My DEAR CROSSLEY, 

“This will introduce to you my friend, Mr. W. H. G. 
Kingston, of the old Oporto House of Kingston and Sons, 
. Wine Merchants, who is visiting Manchester for the pur- 
pose of extending his connections there... . I think 
you may very likely have met Mr. Kingston at my 
house: "2.2 


In the summer of 1853 a great change took place in 
Ainsworth’s life, for he gave up Kensal Manor House, 
left London, and fixed his residence at Brighton. This 
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event marks the close of the most important epoch in 
his career; he ceased to be the leader of the brilliant 
band of literary and artistic people who had gathered 
around him for many years at Kensal, and his famous 
hospitality—once so prominent a feature in London life 
—became but a pleasant memory. No longer was the 
Harrow Road the favourite ride out from town, for there 
was no warm welcome at the end of the journey now: 
Ainsworth was gone, the old circle of friends was broken 
up for ever, and so Dickens and Forster, Thackeray, and 
many another, came no more to Kensal Green.} 

One cannot but pause in regret at the passing of the 
memorable, happy days at Kensal and the severing of 
ties which had bound together so many bright and 
congenial spirits of a very remarkable epoch of talent. 
But the change was inevitable. Ainsworth’s extensive 
hospitality and careless liberality during the past twelve 
years had made considerable inroads upon his financial 
resources ; further, his magazines had much depreciated 
in value and had ceased to be very profitable, and his 
own literary work no longer commanded its former high 
figure. Famous before Dickens and Thackeray were 
heard of, Ainsworth’s vogue was now eclipsed by these 
two writers, and other novelists, such as Wilkie Collins, 
Anthony Trollope, and Charles Reade, were rising into 
fame and attracting much attention. So, for many reasons, 
Ainsworth found it necessary to retrench, lay down horses 
and menservants, and altogether live more quietly. 

1 Kensal Manor House still stands, despite the changed character 
of the neighbourhood, and, rather appropriately, it is now (1910) used for 
journalistic offices and a printing press. Here is published The Zvish 


Book Lover, the monthly paper devoted to the literature of Ireland, 
edited by Dr, J. S. Crone, J.p., of Kensal Lodge. 
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AINSWORTH’S HOME, 1853-67. 
Photographed by Mr. H. de Witt, Hassocks 
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His new house, though—No. 5, Arundel Terrace, 
Kemp Town—was a very nice one, facing the sea, at 
the extreme east end of Brighton. It was almost the last 


house on that side of the town, and but a step to the 


beautiful rolling Downs, which Ainsworth greatly loved ; 
scarcely a day passed that he did not go for a long ramble 
over the green expanses to Ovingdean, [ford, or Tels- 
combe. He also became a well-known figure on the sea- 
front at Brighton, and the inhabitants were wont to 
point him out to visitors as one of their most distin- 
guished possessions. He, however, took no part in the 
public or municipal life of the town, but entertained 
privately on a large scale. Ainsworth’s residence in 
Arundel Terrace—which had previously been occupied 
by his friend, Charles Hervey—was roomy and in the 
usual style of a town house: a dining-room with library 
beyond on the ground floor, and the drawing-room up- 
stairs.1_ He gave as many large dinner-parties here as in 
the old days near London, but Brighton society was 
general rather than literary and artistic. Occasionally, 
his earlier friends visited the town, and, of course, came 
to see him. Thus, Thackeray, when staying in Marine 
Square, came to dine, and brought his two young daugh- 
ters with him. Lady Ritchie tells me they all greatly 
enjoyed themselves; that she recollects Ainsworth as 
being then very handsome and distinguished-looking ; 
and that her father said how glad he was to have seen 
Ainsworth again, and been able to settle some small 
difficulty that had arisen between them. 

After this meeting the two friends seem, for a time, 


1 A tablet, commemorating Ainsworth’s residence here, is being 
erected by Mr. C. A. Bleckly, the owner of the house, this year (1910). 


II.—O 
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to have corresponded frequently. Writing to Ainsworth 
in 1856, Thackeray says: ‘“ Now do do me a favour. 
Come up on Saturday, see and hear the George III 
lecture, it won’t offend your loyalty. We'll dine at 5, 
and have a good bottle of Claret before we go, and I'll 
ask one or two cozy friends for Sunday the 25th.” And 
on 13th January, 1857, he continued: “ Yesterday Mr. 
Beale came to me for 4 lectures at Brighton, to be paid 
for at the extremely moderate figure of 50 guineas a 
lecture (this is between ourselves).” 

In March, 1857, Thackeray planned a dinner at which 
Dickens, Ainsworth, Maclise, and himself—an inimitable 
quartette—should meet once mote around the festive 
board, as they were wont to do twenty years agone at 
Fraser’s and at Kensal Lodge, and recall the symposia 
of the past. Unfortunately, both Dickens and Ainsworth 
were engaged for the date fixed. Writing to Ainsworth 
Thackeray said :— 

‘‘ Here comes a note from Dickens who begs too for a re- 
mission of the dinner: as I can’t have it without my two 
roaring animals, and the play wouldn’t be worth coming 
to with the part of Hamlet omitted, the great Titmarsh 
Banquet is hereby postponed, to be held on some other 
occasion, however, with uncommon splendour.” 


And in notifying Maclise of the postponement of the 
dinner, Thackeray amusingly wrote :— 


ce 


. . . Ainsworth and ‘ Boz’ won’t come, and press 
for delay. Well! then, although I know, from the state 
of the banker’s account at present, next week there will 
probably be about five shillings wherewith to buy a 
dinner, yet let them have their will. Something tells 
me that it may be long before the banquet in question 
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takes place—but it is their wish—so be it. The greatest 
of all the names of Allah (Goethe says) is ‘ Amen.’ . . .” 


It is much to be hoped that the reunion of the four 
friends did eventually take place, but there is no further 
mention of it. 

After giving up Kensal Manor House, Ainsworth, 
when in town, used to stay at his club, in order to see 
his old friends. He was there in June, 1854, after re- 
turning from Paris, and wrote to Crossley: ‘‘ If you will 
call upon me at three o’clock at 1, Whitehall Gardens 
(National Club) we will go down to Greenwich together. 
I expect Costello and W. Francis Ainsworth to accom- 
pany us. We shall muster Zen at dinner.” He also saw 
Dickens and Forster. The latter writes to Ainsworth on 
14th June :— 

“T was dragged out to the Club this morning to con- 
sult a file, and, to my great regret, missed you. If I 
rightly understand your wish, nothing will give me 
greater pleasure than to dine with you on Tuesday next 
at 6. Only last night I was drinking out of the old 
Cerberus glasses with Dickens, and thinking and talking 
of old days.” 


The old days were getting very far away now; and 
the memories of those pleasant times with Ainsworth 
out at Kensal Green—the country rides—the little 
dinners—must have often come back, almost with sad- 
ness, as the years passed on, youth slipped away, and 
death narrowed the once merry circle. Perhaps the 
occasion in 1854, alluded to above, was the last on which 
Ainsworth dined with his two old friends who had first 
met at his house; for after Dickens’s removal from 
London to Gadshill, in 1856, there are no further records 
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of his meetings with Ainsworth. Though they drifted 
apart, their warm regard for each other—which dated 
from the brave days of Pickwick and Cvichton—never 
abated. It seems strange that so intimate a friendship 
should relax without any definite cause ; the only reasons 
that can be suggested are that Dickens, in his later years, 
was much away in America and travelling about on his 
reading tours, and that habits of solitariness were just 
beginning to grow upon Ainsworth—in strange contrast 
to his former love of society. In after years, with ad- 
vancing age, this new phase of his temperament became 
more and more pronounced, as will be seen later; and 
as the old friends of his earlier time died off, or were 
lost sight of, he formed no fresh ties. 

So, the “‘ Fifties”? mark the close of Ainsworth’s 
meridian in both a literary and social sense. 


CHAPTER XXI 


“THE FLITCH OF BACON’”’: AINSWORTH’S REVIVAL OF 
THE CUSTOM OF DUNMOW. 


OMEWHERE about the twelfth century there 

was instituted at the Priory of Dunmow, in 

Essex, a custom of presenting a flitch (side) of 

bacon to any married couple who would swear 

that for a year and a day, from the date of their mar- 
riage, they had neither of them offended against the 
laws of nuptial morality, had never indulged in domestic 
brawls, had never offended each other in word or deed, 
and, finally, had never wished themselves unmarried 
again since the fatal knot was tied. Onerous conditions 
indeed ; and so framed, no doubt, both to enhance the 
merit of winning the prize and to enable the donor of 
the flitch to “‘ save his bacon ’’—which, we may assume, 
was the origin of the phrase in use to this day. All 
through monastic times the Custom of the Flitch at 
Dunmow Priory was preserved ; and when, at the Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries by Henry VIII, the place 
fell into secular hands, the old Custom came to be re- 
garded as a sort of jocular tenure attached to the Lord- 
ship of the Manor of Little Dunmow. So, the new owners 
of the land occasionally gave the flitch, when applicants 
successfully proved their claim; and the old ceremony 
of taking the oath, while kneeling on sharp stones by the 
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church door, and the procession of the happy pair carried 
in the ancient chair,! preceded by the Flitch, was enacted 
with all its medieval picturesqueness. The last time 
the Custom was celebrated, under its original conditions, 
occurred in 1751. 

In the history of this quaint and ancient Custom, 
Ainsworth—enthusiastic lover of old times and old ways 
—was, of course, deeply interested. He had planned for 
many years a romance on the subject, and at last he 
found the opportunity to write The Flitch of Bacon, or 
The Custom of Dunmow. The story commenced in The 
New Monthly Magazine in January, 1853; and on its 
completion there in May, 1854, it was at once published 
by Routledge, with eight illustrations by (Sir) John 
Gilbert. The Flitch of Bacon was dedicated in the follow- 
ing letter to the well-known continental publisher of 
English Classics and his wife :— 


“TO THE CHEVALIER ? AND MADAME BERN- 
HARD TAUCHNITZ, OF LEIPZIG. 


“As a record of rare conjugal attachment, this Tale 
may be appropriately inscribed to you, my good friends ; 
than whom I have never known a more fondly-united 
couple. 

“Were I the Donor of the FLITCH, I would bestow 
it upon you. As it is, I must content myself with offer- 
ing you this simple Chronicle of a good old English 
Custom—something akin to which may, perhaps, exist 
in your kindly Fatherland. 

1 Originally, it is believed, the Prior’s chair. It is still preserved 
in Little Dunmow Church—which is all that remains of the Priory 
buildings. The chair has holes, through which were passed the poles 
for carrying the couple who had won the Flitch. 


* Tauchnitz was, later on, created a baron by the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. 
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“ Accept it as a slight testimony of the great regard 
in which you are both held by 
“Yours very sincerely, 
““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
“Arundel Terrace, Brighton. 
“May t, 1854.” 


Writing to Charles Ollier on roth April, 1854, Ains- 
worth had said: ‘‘I am just finishing off a little Tale, 
which I will send you when published, as I think you will 
like it. It contains some ballads, and—if an author may 
judge of his own, which is doubtful—it is not the worst 
of my productions. You will decide.” 


And to Charles Kent he wrote, on 19th June :— 


“T hope you have received The Flitch of Bacon in its 
complete form. Perhaps, as the youngest of my literary 
offspring, I regard it with too much favour, but it seems 
to me one of the best things I have achieved. I do not 
know whether you will concur with me in opinion. You 
have spoken very kindly of it during its interrupted pro- 
gress through The New Monthly... . 

“T am just now in treaty with Webster for a dramatic 
version of the story for the Adelphi, and when it is pro- 
duced at that house, I hope you will do me the favour to 
assist at the first representation. . . .” 


Although but a simple tale of old English life, and by 
no means one of the author’s best works, The Flitch of 
Bacon became very popular, and was translated into 
German, French, Dutch, and Russian. All through the 
summer of 1855, when the Crimean War was raging, and 
Sebastopol in the throes of its terrible bombardments, 
the public of St. Petersburg was reading and appreciating 
this English story, The Flitch of Bacon, as given in the 
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Russian tongue in the pages of a magazine entitled 
Otechestvennuiya Zapiski. In Paris, a play adapted from 
the book, and entitled La Coutume de Dunmow, was pro- 
duced at the Theatre Porte Saint Martin. 

In Dunmow itself the story was, of course, thought 
much of; and The Flitch Inn—though not the pic- 
turesque, rambling building imagined by Ainsworth— 
borrowed (and still bears) on its signboard the lines he 
wrote for fis Flitch Inn :— 


“* Painted in Gold 
The FLITCH behold, 
Of fam’d Dunmow the boast ! 
Then here should call 
Fond couples all, 
And pledge it in a toast.” 


The Flitch of Bacon contains many excellent ballads 
in the author’s early style ; some of these were founded 
on fact—such as The Barber of Ripon and Old Grindrod’s 
Ghost. Ainsworth mentions the source of the latter in 
the following letter to Crossley :— 


“ February 20th, 1853. 

“T am much grieved to hear of the death of poor 
Gilbert Winter. ... It is a saddening reflection that 
before he was withdrawn his powers should have so 
much failed, that he was scarcely to be recognized as the 
Gilbert Winter of yore. I would willingly say something 
about him (and trust to be able to do so), but just now 
my time is so fully occupied, that I have enough to do 
to get through my daily work and dare not add to it. 
But Gilbert Winter shall not want the little stone I can 
throw on his cairn—sooner or later. I had just finished 
a ballad on one of his old stories, which you may possibly 
have heard, and I therefore send it to you. But it must 
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not be used, as it will not appear before the April New 
Monthly.” 


Another ballad in The Flitch of Bacon, that entitled 
My Old Complaint—a ditty in the style of Jolly Nose— 
was set to music by J. L. Hatton ; and others were trans- 
lated into French by compilers of anthologies abroad. 
Writing to the Chevalier de Chatelain, Ainsworth says :— 


“ BRIGHTON, 
“ October 22nd, 1854. 

“ Thanks for your charming little volume full of grace- 
ful translations. You have done me the honour, I find, 
to include The Custom of Dunmow in your collection. 
Within the last few days I have received another version 
in French of the same ballad by Jacques Desrosiers. The 
tale has been translated under the title of Un An et un 
Jour and published at Bruxelles. 

“You will be glad to hear that a worthy personage 
has announced his intention of bequeathing a sum suffi- 
cient for the perpetual maintenance of the good old 
Custom.” 


So much public interest, indeed, was aroused by 
Ainsworth’s Flitch of Bacon, that several of the inhabi- 
tants of Dunmow—taking advantage of the attention 
directed to their town—called a meeting, and having 
formed a committee, for the purpose of reviving the 
dormant Custom, communicated with Ainsworth, who 
replied as follows :— 


“T am happy to find I have been in some measure 
instrumental in reviving the good Custom of Dunmow. 
It will give me pleasure to co-operate with the Com- 
mittee ; and I beg to say I will gladly present a Flitch 
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of Bacon to any couple who may claim it next summer, 
and who can justify their title to the prize. I shall also 
be happy to contribute five guineas towards the expenses 
of the entertainment on the occasion, which I feel certain 
will be well carried out.”’ 


The Committee then again met to make arrangements, 
and a notice appeared in the local papers giving direc- 
tions for the procedure to be followed by intending 
claimants for the Flitch. Many claims were sent in, and 
the couple finally selected were Mr. James Barlow, a 
builder, of Chipping Ongar, and his wife, Hannah. Just 
as this point was decided upon, another very strong claim 
was received from the Chevalier and Madame de Chate- 
lain—who both followed literature as a profession—and 
Ainsworth consented to present a second Flitch. He 
wrote :— 

“5, ARUNDEL TERRACE, 
BRIGHTON, 


“* January 5, 1855. 
“DEAR MADAME DE CHATELAIN, 


“IT need scarcely say, I hope, that I shall be 
most happy to entertain your claim for the Flitch, and 
though I believe a prior claim has been made, I will 
gladly give a second prize rather than you should ex- 
perience any disappointment. I will write to Mr. Charles 
Pavey, who acts as secretary to the local committee of 
the Féte, and he shall send you all particulars. The fact 
of the Chevalier de Chatelain being a Frenchman is only 
an additional recommendation to me. 

“With best wishes for your continued happiness.” 


Unfortunately, the revival of the good old Custom was 
not welcomed by certain magnates at Dunmow, although 
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the promised festivities were very popular among the 
inhabitants generally. The clergy of the district frowned 
upon the project, and hostile papers denouncing it were 
circulated in adjacent towns and villages. The Lord of 
the Manor of Little Dunmow refused to allow the Custom 
to be revived on the original site—near the small church 
(to which the great Priory of yore had dwindled)—and 
so the ceremonies took place at Great Dunmow, about 
two miles distant. 

The appointed day, 19th July, 1855, for the revival of 
the Custom of the Flitch of Bacon, dawned with a pelt- 
ing, heavy storm of rain, which calamity prevented the 
attendance of many intending visitors from a distance, 
and the special trains from London were not filled as 
they would have been under favourable weather con- 
ditions. People, however, from the country around 
Dunmow came in great numbers, some in wagons and 
carts adorned with flowers and green boughs; and by 
midday the streets in the town were crowded. 

The ceremonies commenced in the Town Hall, where 
the interior was profusely decorated with garlands of 
roses and other ornaments; and a chair of state, jury- 
boxes, and seats for the claimants, witnesses, and counsel, 
were arranged to form the nuptial court. The Hall was 
well filled with spectators, who were admitted by tickets 
costing five shillings each. Six maidens and six bachelors 
having volunteered to act as jurors, Ainsworth, as the 
donor of the flitches, took the chair, at two o’clock, to 
preside over the court. The two sets of claimants, with 
their counsel and witnesses, were ushered to their 
places ; and the preco, or crier (Mr. Pavey), with mock 
ceremony, opened the court. Ainsworth then proceeded 
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to deliver an interesting address, in the course of which 
he said :— 


“We have met this day to revive the time-honoured 
Custom of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon,—to revive it 
with all its old solemnities and pageantry. 

‘“‘ How and when the Custom originated cannot be pre- 
cisely ascertained. In all probability, it dates back to 
the Twelfth Century, in which case its duration would 
extend over a term of seven hundred years. Whether 
the usage was instituted by the founder of the ancient 
family of Fitzwalter,! or by the Knights Templars, to 
whom the Manor of Little Dunmow belonged, and in 
whose possession it continued, until the dissolution of 
that renowned Order in 1314, can only be matter of 
conjecture; but that it was well known in the Four- 
teenth Century, and was even then regarded as an old 
observance, we have positive proof, which shall be 
presently adduced. 

“A Custom of such high antiquity, so quaint, so pic- 
turesque, so thoroughly medieval in character, so 
jocular, yet so full of serious import, satirical yet genial 
—deriding domestic brawls, but encouraging true con- 
jugal attachment,—rewarding it, and holding it up as an 
example for imitation—a Custom, which has long since 


1 Sir William Dugdale (1605-86), the antiquary, in his Monasticon 
states: “ Robert Fitzwalter, who lived long beloved by King Henry 
. . . betook himself in his latter days to prayer and deeds of charity, 
and great and bountiful alms to the poor, kept great hospitality, and 
re-edified the decayed Priory of Dunmow, which Juga, a most devout 
and religious woman, had builded ; in which Priory arose a custom, 
begun and instituted either by him or some of his ancestors, which is 
verified by the common saying or proverb, ‘ That he which repents 
him not of his marriage, either sleeping or waking, in a year and a day, 
may lawfully go to Dunmow and fetch a gammon of bacon.’ ”’ 

S. M.B; 























THE FLITCH OF BACON CEREMONY, AINSWORTH IN THE CHAIR, 
DUNMOW TOWN HALL, JULY I9TH, 1855. 
Reproduced by permission from ‘ The Illustrated London News.” 
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passed into a proverb—which has been sung by the 
Father of English poetry, and has served to point the 
shafts of our earliest satirists—such a Custom, I say, 
ought to be reverenced and upheld, and not permitted 
to fall into disuse. 

“With this feeling we have undertaken its Revival. 

“But Dunmow is not alone in the Custom of the 
Flitch. A similar usage prevailed, as is well known, at 
Whichnoure, in Staffordshire, and this Manor, like that 
of Little Dunmow, belonged originally to the Knights 
Templars. The claimants of the Whichnoure Bacon 
appear to have been few and far between, for Horace 
Walpole, who was a guest at the old mansion in 1760, 
writes 1 thus concerning it :—‘ Do you know that this is 
the medieval manor-house, where the married ladies 
may have a Flitch of Bacon on the easiest terms in the 
world? I should suspect that the owners would be 
ruined in satisfying the condition of the obligation, and 
that the parks would be overstocked with hogs instead 
of deer. On the contrary, it is thirty years since the 
Flitch was claimed, and Mr. Offley was never so near 
losing one as when you and Mr. Conway were at Rugley. 
He so little expects a claim, that the Flitch is only hung 
over the hall chimney-piece, carved in wood’... 

“Dunmow has been more fortunate in respect to the 
number- of claimants, yet even here they have been 
surprisingly few; parties being deterred, perhaps, by 
the severity of the conditions. The authenticated win- 
ners of the prize are only six in number: three before 
the Reformation, and three subsequent to it. 

“ The Custom of the Bacon Flitch was not confined to 


1 To Caroline, Countess of Ailesbury, wife of H. S. Conway. 
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our own country, but was practised with similar formali- 
ties in France and Germany. At the Abbey of Saint 
Meleine, near Rennes, in Brittany, the usage of the Flitch 
was observed for six hundred years; and Dr. William 
Bell relates that a Flitch of Bacon was hung upon the 
entrance of the Rothe Thurm, a now demolished gate at 
Vienna, with the following doggerel lines attached to it :— 


**“ Ts there to be found a married man, 
Who in verity declare can, 
That his marriage he doth not rue; 
That he hath no fear of his wife for a shrew ? 
He may this Bacon for himself down hew.’ 


“We do not hear how often the Austrian bacon was 
cut down. 

“Evidence that the Dunmow Custom was well known 
in the Fourteenth Century, is contained in the Vision of 
Piers Plowman, a religious allegorical satire attributed to 
Robert de Longland, and written about the year 1362. 
... The satirist refers to the hasty and ill-assorted 
marriages that followed the great pestilence—the ‘ black 
death’; the same which is made the foundation of The 
Decameron of Boccaccio. He thus writes : 


coe 


Many a couple since the Pestilence, 
Have plighted them together, 

The fruit that they bring forth 

Is foul words. 

In jealousy without happiness, 

And quarrelling in bed. 

They have no children but strife 
And slapping between them,— 
And although they go to Dunmow 
(Unless the devil help 3), 

To follow after the Flitch 

They never obtain it ; 

And unless they both are perjured, 
They lose the Bacon.’ 
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‘‘Tn this curious passage (the earliest known mention of 
the Flitch) it will be observed that express reference is 
made to the conditions of the Custom. 

“Some forty years later—namely, about 1400—we 
find the Dunmow Flitch specially alluded to by Chaucer 
in the Prologue to the Wife of Bath's Tale. The Merry 
Wife is laughingly telling how she treated her husbands, 
and shows that they had little chance of obtaining a 
prize for matrimonial felicity. She archly observes— 


*** The Bacoun was nat fet for hem I trowe 
That som men han in Essex at Dunmowe.’ 


“The next mention of the Custom occurs in an old 
theological poem, a sort of paraphrase in verse of the 
Ten Commandments, written towards the year 1460, and 
of which some extracts are printed in the Reliquie 
Antique by Wright and Halliwell. The author is com- 
menting on the Seventh Commandment, and with great 
severity upon the fair sex : 


“*T can fynd no man now that wille enquere 
The parfyt wais unto Dunmow ; 
For they repent hem within a yere, 
And many within a weke, and sooner, men trow ; 
That cawsith the weis to be rough and overgrow, 
That no man may fynd path or gap, 
The world is turned to another shap. 


“ * Befe and moton wylle serve well enow, 
And for to seche so farr a lytill Bakon flyk, 
Which hath long hanggid resty and tow ; 
And the wey I telle yow is cumberous and thyk, 
And thou might stumble and take the cryk ; 
Therefore bide at home, what so’ever hap, 
Tylle the world be turnyd to another shap.’ 


“ Happily, the world 7s now ‘ turned to another shape,’ 
and the ways to Dunmow are easily to be found. 
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. j 
“Besides what has been cited, it has been stated to 


me by the learned antiquarian and philologist, Mr. 
Thomas Wright—whom I am happy to see amongst us— © 
that allusions are made to the Custom in manuscripts of 
the later part of the fifteenth century, at Oxford or 
Cambridge ; but these are not easy of access. 

“ The first recorded claim of the Dunmow Flitch was 
made in the reign of Henry the Sixth. To how many 
loving couples the prize had been previously adjudged 
we are left in ignorance; but we hope we may assume 
that the candidates had been numerous and successful, 
though the register of them is unluckily lost. 

“On the 7th of April, then, in the year 1445, Richard 
Wright, of Bradbourghe, near Norwich, appeared before 
John Cannon, Prior of the Monastery of Little Dunmcw, 
and demanded the Flitch. We may imagine the cere- 
monial—at once picturesque and mirthful—the grey old 
monastery on the hill, with its courts thronged with 
townsfolk from Dunmow, come to witness the show and 
make holiday. Minstrels are there, mummers and merry- 
makers of all kinds—monks from the convent, smiling 
at the unwonted scene, and a broad-backed varlet bear- 
ing the guerdon of conjugal happiness—a knightly per- 
sonage, with an esquire and pages in attendance—fair 
damsels and young gallants, laughing blithely—burgesses 
from Dunmow in their sober gowns and caps—buxom 
dames and blooming maidens—the. venerable Prior 
standing beneath the porch of the convent church, and 
the loving pair kneeling before him on the sharp stones, 
and reciting the oath. We may also conjure up the long 
procession that ensued, as it made the circuit round the 
convent walls, monks, pages, esquires, minstrels, youths, 


a 
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and maidens, and even those well stricken in years. We 
may imagine this gleeful procession of the olden time, 
and the sports and pastimes with which the day con- 
cluded. 

““ How changed the scene in 1751, when the last claim 
was made. Dunmow itself is changed; scarce a trace 
being left of a habitation of Henry the Sixth’s days. 
The old monastery has disappeared, and nothing remains 
but a fragment of the old conventual church, including 
the porch beneath which the Prior had stood in days of 
yore. The costumes are those of George the Second’s 
day, and you may bring them before you at once by re- 
calling one of Hogarth’s prints. A portly Vicar occupies 
the place of the Prior, and he is accompanied by the 
Steward of the Manor and other officers, who honour the 
festival with their presence. In other respects the cere- 


mony is the same. The happy couple (John Shakeshaft 


of Weathersfield, in this county, and Ann his wife) have 
taken the oath, and received the prize, and are borne 
aloft on men’s shoulders, seated together in the ancient 
chair—the bachelors and maidens, constituting the jury, 


walking behind them, and music enlivening their pro- . 
_ gress around the precincts of the old priory. 


“‘ The Conditions of the Custom of the Dunmow Flitch 
are, that the candidates for the prize shall have lived 
together in the holy state of matrimony, with perfect 
affection, and without a quarrel, for a Twelvemonth and 
a Day—hard conditions indeed, but proof must be given 


of their fulfilment, else will the prize be refused. 


“We have two claims to decide upon to-day—both 
highly reported... . ; 7 
“The prizes offered are products of the place. Our 
Il.—-P 
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Flitches are Dunmow bred, Dunmow fed, and Dunmow 
cured; and I trust will do credit to the purveyor, Mr. 
Taylor, of this town. 

“And now a word in explanation of my own appear- 
ance before you on this occasion. I am not the Lord 
of the Manor of Little Dunmow. If I were, no fears 
need be entertained for the due maintenance of the good 
old Custom. A Flitch should be always ready for a 
loving couple—to be gained, as Horace Walpole says, 
“on the easiest terms in the world.’ I would have the 
real thing, and not a sham Flitch, like that at Which- 
noure, over my hall chimney-piece. But it appeared 
that, although happy couples could be found, bacon was 
not to be had at Little Dunmow, and the ancient Custom 
seeming in danger of becoming obsolete, Great Dunmow 
advanced to the rescue, determined to uphold it. Certain 
inhabitants of the latter place, having met together, 
applied to me, considering—why, I know not—that I 
was a proper person to bestow the Flitch. I at once, 
and with the utmost pleasure, acceded to the request ; 
and I can assure you that my gratification was enhanced, 
when I found it likely I should have two Flitches to 
bestow instead of one. 

“ Lover as I am of ancient Customs—anxious as I am 
to keep alive all traditions of the past, and to see old 
sports and pastimes practised as they were once practised 
in Merrie England—desirous as I am of promoting, to 
the utmost of my power, the harmless recreation of the 
people—it is a matter of pride and rejoicing to me 
to be instrumental in reviving such a ceremony as 
the good old Custom of the Dunmow Flitch of 
Bacon.” 
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The address was received with hearty cheers, and the 
jury having been called over and charged, Robert Bell,} 
the counsel for the claimants, proceeded to open their 
case. Dudley Costello,? who was briefed to defend the 
flitches and the traditions and laws of the Custom, cross- 
examined the claimants and their witnesses in strict 
forensic style. Although the learned counsel on both 
sides discharged their duties with correct legal acumen 
and gravity, the amusing proceedings kept the court in 
a continual roar of laughter. Both the Chevalier and 
Madame de Chatelain and Mr. and Mrs. Barlow were 
successful in proving that they had fulfilled the conditions 
of the Custom, and consequently the jury found that 
each couple had won the Flitch. This closed the pro- 
ceedings in the Town Hall, and a procession was then 
formed outside in the following order :— 


Marshal, in medieval dress. 

Stud of horses, mounted by yeomen in appropriate 
dresses, carrying banners, with the names of all the 
claimants since the thirteenth century inscribed on them, 
and the arms of persons associated with the custom. 

Ladies with garlands. 
Banners borne by rustics. 


1 Robert Bell (1800-67), a native of Cork, was a London journalist, 
and editor of The Atlas. He was the author of The Life of Canning, 
1846; and issued a famous annotated edition of the English poets. 

2 Dudley Costello (1803-65), journalist. He had been Foreign 
Correspondent of The Morning Herald and The Daily News; and 
was one of the early contributors to Ainsworth’s Magazine and All 
the Year Round. 

3 A full account of the evidence and counsels’ speeches will be 
found in The History of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon Custom, by William 
Andrews, 1877 (dedicated to Ainsworth); and in the account of the 
Ceremony, written by Lascelles Wraxall for Bentley's Miscellany, 
August, 1855, Vol. XX XVIII. 
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Maidens and Bachelors of the Jury in a carriage. 
The Clerk and the Crier of the Court, and the 
Counsel in a Carriage. 

Other officers of the Court. 

Gentlemen with wands, walking. 

The Flitch of Bacon, garlanded with wreaths of roses, on 
a frame borne by four yeomen, in antique costume. 


Band. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barlow, carried on a flower-decorated chair 
borne on men’s shoulders. 
Gentlemen with wands. 
Banners borne by rustics. 
Two minstrels playing pipe and tabor. 
The Second Flitch, decorated and carried like the former. 
Band. 


Le Chevalier and Madame de Chatelain 
carried on a chair, like the previous couple. 
Mr. Ainsworth, in a carriage. 

Party of gentlemen on horseback. 


The weather had now fortunately cleared, and in 
bright sunshine, and amid the plaudits of the crowd, the 
procession wended its way through Dunmow town— 
halting at the market cross, where proclamation was 
made by sound of trumpet and drum that the flitches 
had been adjudged and were about to be awarded—to a 
place called Windmill Field, where some seven thousand 
persons were assembled. Here the concluding portions 
of the ceremony were carried out. In a large tent, the 
successful claimants knelt down on stones prepared for 
them (in old days this used to take place outside the 
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porch of Dunmow Priory), and with due solemnity took 
the ancient Oath of the Flitch :— 


““ We do swear by custom of confession 
That we ne’er made nuptial transgression ; 
Nor since we were married man and wife, 
By household brawls or contentious strife, 
Or otherwise at bed or at board, 
Offended each other in deed or word ; 

Or since the parish clerk said amen, 
Wished ourselves unmarried again ; 
Or in a twelvemonth and a day 
Repented in thought in any way, 
But continued true and in desire 

As when we joined in holy quire.” 


The oath having been taken by the two couples, the 
officer who administered it replied :— 


“Since to these conditions, without any fear, 
Of your own accord you do freely swear, 
A whole flitch of bacon you shall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave ; 
For this is our custom at Dunmow well known, 
Though the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s your own.” 


Ainsworth then presented a Flitch of Bacon to each 
couple. 

The remainder of the day was passed in various sports 
and amusements, for which ample provision had been 
made. In the evening, Ainsworth entertained a party 
of about thirty gentlemen at dinner at the “‘ Saracen’s 
Head,” and among the guests were Thomas Wright, the 
antiquary, W. Francis Ainsworth, Robert Bell, Dudley 
Costello, B. Mostyn, J. W. Kaye, and Lascelles Wraxall.? 


1 John William Kaye (1814-76), F.R.s. Military and Indian historian. 
Author of History of the Sepoy War, etc. 

2 Sir Charles F. Lascelles Wraxall, 3rd Bart. (1828-65); grandson 
of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, the Memoir writer. Succeeded his uncle, 
Sir William Wraxall, in 1863. He served in the Turkish army during 
the Crimean War, and was the author of The Life of Caroline Matilda, 
Queen of Denmark, and of many military works and novels. 
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A haunch of venison had been presented for the dinner 
by Viscountess Maynard, of Easton Lodge, near Dunmow. 

The revival of the Custom of the Flitch of Bacon was 
entirely successful, and as The Illustrated London News 
observed at the conclusion of its account of the cere- 
mony :— 

“‘ The proceedings of the day seem to have produced a 
favourable impression, for they presented none of the 
objectionable characteristics which some people seem to 
have expected, while the ‘ performance’ itself was car- 
ried on in a much more refined style of burlesque than 
anyone looked for. No one could deny that there were 
as honest couples as in days of yore, as immaculate a 
jury, as good counsel, and as honest a judge, and many 
a good honest English yeoman, with plenty of sturdy 
lads and buxom lasses. A universal wish was expressed 
that it might be repeated another year.” 


It was ; two years later. On 25th June, 1857, Dunmow 
was again en féte, and Ainsworth once more presided over 
the proceedings in the Town Hall, when he addressed the 
Court as follows :— 


“Two years ago we met together in this place for the 
purpose of reviving the good old Custom of Dunmow. 
And a very old Custom it is, as was then shown. Insti- 
tuted in the twelfth century, it has endured for upwards 
of 700 years. It would be a thousand pities if an obser- 
vance of such great antiquity, of a character so quaint 
and picturesque, and fraught with so many genial and 
poetical associations, should be allowed to become 
obsolete. Happily there is no danger of such a result. 
The, Lord of the Manor of Little Dunmow may neglect 
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to keep up his charter, and refuse to furnish a Flitch of 
Bacon to such as shall justly demand it. The appeal 
will be answered here, and in this way. An estimable 
and kind-hearted lady, whose name, when it is revealed 
to them, must always be held in grateful respect by the 
inhabitants of Dunmow, has intimated to the authori- 
ties of the town her intention of bequeathing a sum of 
money sufficient for the annual celebration of the Custom 
of the Flitch. A noble action, and all honour to her for 
it. Her generosity will not be misapplied. Thousands 
will be made happier for the holiday féte this provision 
will afford them. And many a fondly-attached couple— 
held up by her means as examples of conjugal felicity— 
will have reason to bless the memory of this beneficent 
lady. Again, I say, all honour to her. Thus the ancient 
Custom of Dunmow, which it has been my good fortune 
to assist in reviving, may be considered as perpetuated. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the old Custom, 
whether its design was serious or jocular, or, as is more 
likely, a mixture of both, there can be no doubt that, 
viewed in a proper light, its tendencies are beneficial. 
A prize is offered for strict matrimonial good conduct— 
such good conduct to be solemnly asserted by the claim- 
ants, and confirmed by witnesses. Hence, examples are 
afforded best worthy of imitation of all married folk. 
At a season like the present, when grave and perplexing 
questions of divorce are agitating our legislators, we may 
indeed congratulate ourselves that in this quiet little 
town of Essex we are far more agreeably occupied in 
seeking to lighten the matrimonial links instead of to 
undo them, our grand aim being to encourage wedded 
love and fidelity, and obviate the necessity of divorce, 
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Loving couples will always find welcome and honour at 
Dunmow. And now in the language of an advertisement, 
which must have caught the eye of most of my hearers, 
let me address myself ‘ To those about to marry,’ and I 
hope there are many such here. I do not mean to re- 
commend to them incredibly cheap furniture, nor any 
other indispensable household article, but to offer them 
a word of advice. Avoid your first quarrel. In the care- 
ful observance of this precept lies the secret of conjugal 
happiness. Act up to it, and you will be entitled to the 
Dunmow Filitch.” 


The procedure for hearing the claim for the Flitch was 
similar to that of the previous occurrence ; and the jury 
awarding the prize to Mr. and Mrs. Heard, of Bentley, 
Staffordshire, the bacon was duly presented to that 
couple by Ainsworth, after the customary procession 
through the town. On this occasion, several of the gentry 
of the locality shed the light of their countenances on the 
festivities, and the thunders of the Church were silent. 
The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Ainsworth—carried with three rounds ‘of cheers—who, 
in acknowledging the compliment, expressed the hope 
that they would all be present on future occasions. 

Although the intended bequest for perpetuating the 
Custom, mentioned by Ainsworth in his address, does not 
appear to have been carried out, the Flitch has been 
presented at Dunmow on many subsequent dates, and 
may be said to be now firmly established beyond all fear 
of desuetude. There were revivals in 1869, 1874, and 
1876, but Ainsworth does not seem to have been present. 
In later years the ceremony has been of more frequent 
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occurrence ; and although the jocose festivities of the 
present day bear but little resemblance to the ritual 
anciently enacted at Dunmow, still, the underlying prin- 
ciple and spirit of the good old Custom is there, and 
perhaps—above the blare of the modern steam-organ— 
one may yet hear, faintly down the ages, the echoes of 
the monks’ chant, as the monastic train issues from the 
Priory to bestow THE FLITCH OF BACON upon the happy 
pair. It is pleasant to know that Ainsworth, by his 
romance on the subject and practical help, was so largely 
instrumental in rescuing from oblivion and in reviving 
the quaint and ancient Custom of Dunmow. 


CHAPTER XXII 


PURCHASE OF ‘‘ BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.” ‘“‘ THE SPEND- 
THRIFT.” BALLADS. ‘“‘ OVINGDEAN GRANGE.” AINS- 
WORTH’S ‘‘ DISCOVERY’ OF OUIDA AND MRS. HENRY 
woop. ‘‘ THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER.” 


URING the “ Fifties’? Ainsworth was much 
occupied with the management of his maga- 
zines, and although one would have thought 
two properties of this description sufficient, 

he, in 1854, indulged in a third speculation—no less than 
the purchase of Bentley's Miscellany, the famous period- 
ical he had edited some thirteen years earlier. The 
history of the transaction will be found in the following 
letter to Crossley :— 
“* BRIGHTON, 
“ October 19th, 1854. 

“T am just returned from the Continent and find an 
invitation from Hatton! to meet you at dinner to- 
morrow. I should have liked nothing better, but I cannot 
start off without drawing breath, and besides I have 
some rather important business to attend to. . . . I have 
written to express my regrets to Hatton, whose sublime 
port I should have been very glad to taste. 

“T will give you a little literary information which 
will surprise you, but at the same time I request you 
will keep it secret. I have just concluded an arrange- 


1 Joseph Hatton, of Hatton, Cheshire, who had a celebrated wine- 
cellar. 
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ment for the purchase of Beniley’s Miscellany, so with 
The New Monthly I shall have two powerful magazines 
in my hands. I have given a long price (£1700 for the 
copyright of Bentley's Miscellany), but I hope in the end 
it will fully repay me. It was this matter which brought 
me back from the Continent sooner than I desired. .. . 
Do not mention this circumstance, especially in any 
literary circles, as I do not intend to have any osten- 
sible connection with the magazine, which will continue 
to be published by Bentley.” 


At the time Ainsworth acquired The Miscellany, Aspen 
Court, by Shirley Brooks, was appearing serially within 
its pages, and to him Ainsworth wrote :— 


“5, ARUNDEL TERRACE, BRIGHTON, 


‘“My DEAR BROOKS, Decembes 3.1854 


“T am much obliged to you for your kind letter. 
My acquisition of The Miscellany was a very sudden 
matter, and made without much consideration. I hope 
I shall have a good bargain, but if I see my money back 
in three years, it is as much as I expect. I was just 
starting for Paris when I received Bentley’s offer of the 
magazine, and on the day after my return I called upon 
him, and the matter was settled. I did not wish to start 
with the December No., but he made this a point (why, 
I know not)—and I yielded. I shall make arrangements 
with him to complete Aspen Court in The Miscellany, of 
which it has been the great feature—I may say the sole 
feature of late. The story will do well, when republished, 
take my word. 

“When I come to town I hope you will dine with me, 
and we can then talk this matter over. If you run down 
to Brighton in search of health, I shall be delighted to 
see you.” 
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After purchasing Bentley's Miscellany, the new owner 
concluded Ainsworth’s Magazine at the close of 1854. 
The latter periodical had thus had a career of nearly 
thirteen years; but it must be confessed that in its 
latter days it had fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, 
the contributions were poor, and the brilliant illustra- 
tions which distinguished the earlier volumes had long 
been discontinued. It was a sad end to a once. famous 
magazine.1 Although Ainsworth permitted the period- 
ical which bore his name to degenerate, he was careful 
to preserve the high standard of The New Monthly, as — 
the following letter, to a contributor named William 
Pickersgill, will demonstrate :— 


** BRIGHTON, 


ce 
““My DEAR SIR, December 21, 1853. 


“It was my full intention to have commenced the 
publication of The Last of the House in the forthcoming 
New Monthly, but a very unexpected difficulty has 
arisen. I took it for granted that the tale was of equal, 
if not superior, merit to the many excellent tales I have 
received from you, and as your handwriting is peculiar, 
and (to me) rather illegible, I contented myself with 
glancing at the MS., the appearance of which confirmed 
my favourable opinion. Yesterday, however, I com- 
menced upon the proofs, and was greatly disappointed 
and surprised to find the tale so far inferior to your 
former efforts. I set to work resolutely to correct it, 
but found, as I proceeded, that it must be rewritten. I 
should presume that this must be your earliest effort at 

1 It is curious to note how the most successful monthly periodicals 
inevitably decay and expire after a certain number of years. Bentley’s, 
Fraser's, Longman’s, Ainsworth’s, Temple Bar, even The New Monthly 


and The Gentleman’s Magazine—all are gone; and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine seems the only exception able to defy Time. 
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composition, since it will bear no sort of comparison with 
what you have subsequently done. As it stands, it 
would be impossible to use it in The New Monthly, and 
I am sure its appearance at all in its present state would 
greatly damage the reputation you have already achieved. 
What I would advise under the circumstances is this : 
Carefully revise the MS., which shall be sent to you for 
that purpose, and I will print the tale in Ainusworth’s 
Magazine, but, I advise you to retain the pseudonym of 
“Cornelius Colville.’ It would require to be rewritten 
or remodelled for The New Monthly. If you prefer to 
send it to Messrs. Routledge, I will do so at once, and 
back up the offer as well as I can; but I do not think 
they will publish it, and, for your own sake, it really is 
not desirable they should. I say this frankly and as a 
friend. My real wish is to oblige you; but to go on 
with it, in its present state, would serve neither of us. 
From the proof I enclose you will see how I commenced. 
I was obliged at last to lay down the pen in despair. I 
assure you it has annoyed me very much—as much on 
your account as my own.” 


In 1854, The New Monthly reached its hundredth 
volume, and for this Ainsworth wrote an interesting 
article reviewing past editors of the old magazine and 
the contributions it had contained. In the “ Fifties,” 
The New Monthly was largely occupied with political 
papers by Cyrus Redding, and there was naturally a good 
deal of matter relating to such prominent topics as the 
Indian Mutiny and the Crimean War. James Payn’s 
Ballads from English History were included among the 
poetical items. 

Writing to Charles Ollier on roth April, 1854, Ains- 
worth says :— 
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“TI am quite sure you have lectured most genially 
upon Fielding; and I wish you would deliver other 
lectures on Goldsmith, Smollett, and Sterne. You would 
correct some impressions produced by Thackeray’s sneers. 
I am obliged to you for the offer of ‘ Fielding’ for The 
New Monthly ; but I cannot possibly avail myself of it 
just now. I am very reluctantly compelled to devote a 
large portion of my space to matters connected with the 
War, which is the all-engrossing subject. By and by, 
Fielding may be welcome.” 


Bentley’s Miscellany also, under Ainsworth’s editor- 
ship, contained a large number of political articles, and 
advocated Conservative principles. But there was 
other matter too, in the way of story and verse, the 
latter including a weird, curious poem by Edwin Arnold, 
entitled On the —th inst. Drowned while Bathing. 

Directly Ainsworth had acquired Bentley’s, he issued 
therein serially his new story, The Spendthrift, which 
commenced in January, 1855. The novel was published 
in one volume by Routledge in December, 1856 (despite 
1857 on the title-page), with eight excellent illustrations 
by “ Phiz.” The Spendthrift, as its title indicates, is the 
story of a young rake and how he spent his great fortune 
in extravagance and gambling in the gay times of 
George II. Judging by the name of the “ hero,” Gage 
de Monthermer, who is described as the grandson of 
Lord Hengrave, it is probable that Ainsworth intended 
““Monthermer Castle, in Suffolk,” to be taken as in part 
a picture of Hengrave Hall, in that county, the fine seat 
of the Gage family. From there the action of the story 
passes to Newmarket Heath, and thence to Bury St. 
Edmunds. Here there is a good description of a masked 
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ball at that same Angel Hotel where Mr. Pickwick stayed 
at a later date, and whence he issued on his gallant, but 
ill-fated, expedition to the Young Ladies’ Boarding 
School, in the outskirts of the Suffolk town. After a 
period in London, the action of The Spendthrift concludes 
in Suffolk. The story possesses but little merit, and both 
plot and incident are weak. 

In July, 1855, Ainsworth published, via Routledge, 
Ballads: Romantic, Fantastical, and Humorous—being a 
collection of the eighty-two lyrics which were scattered 
through his numerous romances.! It was a good idea to 
reissue them thus in a handy form, with eight charming 
illustrations by John Gilbert. No better collection of 
ballads could be desired. The diversification is extra- 
ordinary ; for, as the title adumbrates, the lyrics range 
from the solemn and romantic, through the weird and 
horrible, to the jocose and merry. The Drinking Songs 
are perhaps the most successful of all. Ainsworth had 
more than a touch of the old English minstrel in his 
temperament ; and if he had never won fame as a ro- 
mancer, he would still be worthy of remembrance as an 
admirable ballad writer. 

Some extracts from his letters of this period may now 
be given :— 

TO JAMES CROSSLEY. 


““ BRIGHTON, 
“ February 2, 1855. 
“What weather. You are a bold man to travel at all. 
None but a Philobiblian would brave the snowy blast. 
. . . If you like to run down here on Sunday I shall be 


1 In a later edition (1872) of the Ballads the lengthy Combat of the 
Thirty was added, 
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delighted to see you at dinner at 6 o'clock, and will give 
you some Southdown mutton and a good bottle of port. 
The line is free from snow—that’s something.”’ 


“ April 10, 1855. 

“T am glad you and Parkinson like the notice of 
Byrom ! in Bentley. I think it very good ; in fact, there 
is no better critic than ‘ Monkshood.’ 2 Forster would 
not have written the review half so genially. . . . The 
article on Steele in the forthcoming Quarterly is by 
Forster. 

“T am going to Paris for a week with W. Francis 
Ainsworth, to be present at the opening of the French 
Exhibition on May 1st. Why can’t you go with us? 
Make one of the party... .” (But, as usual, Crossley 
failed.) 


TO THE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 


“* December 15, 1855. 
“Bravo, my dear Chevalier, I can quite understand 
the difficulties you have experienced in translating 
Charles IX at Montjaucon,* but you have executed your 
task admirably ; and I have a right to be proud of such 
a spirited rendering of my Ballad. Esclaiymonde * was 
set to music by Lady Stracey, of Rackheath Park, in 

Norfolk, some years ago. . . .” 

“ January 1, 1856. 
“You will have thought me strangely neglectful, ex- 
cept that you know, from experience, how much the 
editor of a magazine is occupied towards the end of the 
month. When your last obliging communication reached 
me I was in all the agonies of work—rather too long 
postponed. And this done, I had to start off at once for 
1 The Remains of John Byrom (from the family papers at Kersal 
Cell), edited for the Chetham Society by Dr. Parkinson, Canon of 


Manchester. 2 W. Francis Ainsworth. 
3 From Crichton. 4 From Crichton. 
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Cambridge, where what with breakfasts, dinners, and 
suppers (yes! suppers!) my time was fully occupied. 
On the road thither I passed near the scene of your July 
triumphs, and thought of you and the heroine of that 
day’s adventure.” ! 


TO JAMES CROSSLEY. 
“ January, 1856. 

“TI quite agree with you. Another year must not 
elapse before we meet again. Indeed, we ought to meet 
more frequently. Well may we exclaim ‘ Eheu fugaces’ ! 
—how swiftly time fleets on. 

“TI have been to Cambridge for a few days, where I 
dined daily with the Master and Fellows of Trinity Hall, 
and was famously entertained. Of course you have 
noticed Forster’s appointment. 

“ January 19, 1856. 

“To-day I am going to attend a Dinner at the London 
Tavern, to be given to William Russell, The Times 
correspondent, on his return from the Crimea. 


“ February, 1856. 
““T have been in town for the last few days. . . . The 
Times, you see, has come down upon poor Dyce (he must 
be a Dyce sombre, I think) for his Table Talk,? and says 
that it is a case for ‘ the literary police,’ and that the 
executors ‘ ought to look to it.’ 
“T have been working my way, slowly and surely, 
through an endless list of dinners. 
“ March 1, 1856. 
. “TJ return to Brighton to-day. Poor Dyce... is 
"attacked again in The Atheneum of to-day. He will 
) never survive it. 
1 Winning the Flitch of Bacon at Dunmow. 


2 Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers, by Alexander 
Dyce. It was also unfavourably noticed in The Edinburgh Review. 


1.—Q 
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. ““ November, 1856. 

“ Will you oblige me by communicating to the Director 
of the Manchester Fine Arts Exhibition that I shall be 
happy to send them my portrait by Pickersgill for ex- 
hibition, if they desire it. 

“You can let Mr. Fairbairn know that, if he prefers it, 
he can have my small portrait by Maclise, instead of the 
full-length portrait by Pickersgill. I leave the choice to 
him, and will send either, or both, as desired. I have 
no other wish than to contribute my mite to the Ex- 
hibition. . . . The small portrait by Maclise is one of 
the artist’s best works. 


“], WHITEHALL GARDENS, 
“ November 24, 1856. 
“T am just putting the finishing strokes to The 
Spendthrift, Unless you read the articles by ‘ Sir Na- 
thaniel’ 1 in The New Monthly, and those by ‘ Monk- 
shood’? in Bentley, you are unacquainted with the best 
magazine writer of the day. 
“ May 14th, 1857. 
“You have never told me what you think of Boswell’s 
Letters.2 Was not that a treasure trove? In the Bentley 
for June, be sure to read an article called The History 
of an unreadable book. It is very curious—written by 
atl). Ds 


TO:.C, LO RENNE TY. 


“ January 28, 1858. 
“I have to express my regret that I cannot carry out 
your views in respect to the translation of Jules Saurin’s 
work. I have no sort of doubt as to the ability and in- 
terest of the work in question, but I do not desire to mix 
1 W. Francis Ainsworth. 


* Letters of James Boswell to the Rev. W. J. Temple, published by 
Bentley, 1857. 
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myself up with French politics—especially those opposed 
to the Imperial dynasty, of which, however humbly, I 


‘wish to be a supporter.”’ 


TO JAMES CROSSLEY. 


“ April 14, 1858. 

“T am glad to learn that your portrait has found a 
place in the Manchester Free Library. I do not quite 
like the place, and should have preferred one of the 
older institutions, but of course you had no choice in 
the matter. The Presentation seems to have been con- 
ducted in a very gratifying manner, but defend me from 
such phrases as ‘long spared to enjoy his well-earned 
honours’ and ‘may it be years before this city is de- 
prived of the original ’—phrases which, however kindly 
and well meant, put one unpleasantly in mind of one’s 
latter end.’’ 


In 1859, Ainsworth issued in Bentley’s Miscellany, and 
in separate pamphlet form, a long metrical tale, en- 
titled The Combat of the Thirty. This was a translation 
by him, from the French, of an ancient ballad, found in 
the Bibliothéque du Roi, detailing the famous combat 
between thirty English and thirty Bretons near Ploérmel, 
in Brittany, in 1350. In his Introduction to the trans- 
lation, Ainsworth quoted an account of the combat, 
corroborating the details of the ballad, from a new 
chapter of Froissart, discovered amongst the MS. collec- 
tions of the Prince de Soubise; and this was the first 
English publication of the extract in question from the 
pen of the great French chronicler. Writing to Crossley 
on the subject of his latest production, Ainsworth 
says :— 
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“ Apnl 25, 1859. 

“JT have just finished The Combat of the Thirty—the 
second part of which will appear in the forthcoming No. 
of Bentley. (The first part appeared in the January No.) 
It has cost me a good deal of trouble, for I have tried to 
do it well, and I hope I have succeeded. It is certainly 
a very curious poem, and deserves to be known in this 
country. . . . I should like to have your opinion of the 
entire poem. You have never told me what you think 
of the completion of Mervyn Clitheroe. I hope we shall 
meet in town this spring. Years go on very rapidly now, 
and we must make the most of them. . . . This War? is 
a serious matter for all of us, and I fear it is inevitable. 
I am afraid you want some rather better material for the 
publications of the Chetham Society. You have had no 
great book since Byrom, and the lists of forthcoming 
works are not very attractive.” 


In June, 1859, Ainsworth lost an old friend whom he 
had known from the days when he was a publisher over 
thirty years ago—Charles Ollier, and to the latter’s son, 
Edmund Ollier, he wrote :— 


“TI am indeed very much shocked and very much 
grieved to see the announcement of the death of my old 
friend. ... I had a great regard for your father and 
fully appreciated his ability and sterling worth of cha- 
racter. From circumstances he never achieved the 
position in literature which he ought to have obtained. 
He had a fine critical taste, and a genuine relish for the 
broadest humour, as well as a susceptibility of the 
tenderest pathos. He had a thoroughly masculine 
nature, and I never knew a man with a keener sense of 
existence nor one more alive to the beauties of external 


1 That between France and Sardinia and Austria in Northern 
Italy. 
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nature. He was a lover of art—indeed, a critic in art— 
and accomplished in music. His conversational powers 
on all subjects were very great ; his opinions earnest and 
truthful ; his disposition was most cheerful and kindly ; 
and his manner engaging and cordial. So much faith 
had I in his friendship and judgment, that I could have 
said things to him which I would have said to no one 
else. If you would like to write a couple of pages in 
Memoriam of your father, I will insert them either in 
Bentley’s Miscellany or The New Monthly. If not, I will 
myself devote a few lines to the memory of my lamented 
BERT. —.- 5. 


Writing to Charles Kent in the same year, Ainsworth 


said :— “August 4th, 1859. 


“T am delighted to hear such good accounts of Leigh 
Hunt. I trust his life will wear out happily to its close— 
and may that close be on some far distant day! When- 
ever we lose him we shall lose one of the most genial 
writers, both of prose and verse, that this country ever 
possessed—as well as one of the shrewdest and kindliest 
of critics—a man who always tried to see good in every- 
thing. I have been specially delighted of late with his 
worthily-appreciative sketch of poor Charles Ollier.? 
Ollier merited this sketch, for he revered Hunt... . 

““When you see the veteran poet remember me most 
kindly to him, and shake him for me by the hand. I 
return you his delightful letter, which proves how well 
you have pleased him . . . every word from whose pen 
is precious asa gem... .” 

“ October 12th, 1859. 

“T do not think that you need have any scruples in 
giving your tender reminiscences of Leigh Hunt. The 
family will be pleased, I am sure, with what you will do, 


1 George Meredith also thought very highly of Charles Ollier. 
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written, as it will be, in a spirit of love and respect for 
the departed poet.! So do not hesitate on that score. ... 
‘Many thanks for your kind promise to say a service- 
able word for The Combat of the Thirty, which I believe 
to be my best ballad. I want to get it known, and it is 
difficult to make the public look at a poem nowadays.” 


And later he added :— 


“ Hearty commendation like yours is not only exceed- 
ingly gratifying, but incites one to higher endeavours, 
and if I do something better than The Combat of the Thirty, 
of which you have spoken so handsomely, it will be 
mainly owing to the stimulant you have given me.” 


In August, 1859, Ainsworth paid a visit to Manchester 
to look up old friends, and where he had a pleasant time 
— only we lived éoo jollily,” as he told Crossley. From 
thence he went abroad for his usual summer continental — 
tour. On returning in October, he writes to M. Charles 
Fournier concerning a proposed translation of his (Ains- 
worth’s) works in Belgium :— 


“T am much disappointed at the ill-success of your 
application to Messrs. Hachette and Lanure. I am not 
aware that any copyright exists by which Messrs. 
Hachette and Lanure can prevent a translation of any 
of my works from being published in Belgium. So far 
as I am concerned, therefore, I readily give you my full 
authorization to translate any of them you please for 
any journal in Bruxelles—seulement, comme vous dites, 
Monsieur, pour le Belgique. In a few days I will send 
you the early chapters of a new romance which I am 
about to bring out in one of the monthly reviews under 


? Leigh Hunt had died in the interval between the two letters quoted 
above. 
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my direction. It will be continued for about six months, 
and you might translate it simultaneously in your journal 
at Bruxelles... .” 


This new romance was Ovingdean Grange, which ap- 
peared in Bentley's Miscellany from November, 1859, to 
July, 1860. On its completion there, it was published by 
Routledge, with eight illustrations by “‘ Phiz.’”’ Like so 
many of its predecessors, the story was translated on 
the Continent; and a dramatic version of Ovingdean 
Grange was produced in London, at the Surrey Theatre, 
in 1861. 

As previously mentioned, after Ainsworth’s removal to 
Brighton, he spent much of his time rambling over the 
beautiful Downs which almost adjoined his house at 
Kemp Town. His favourite spot was Ovingdean—that 
delightful little hamlet, with its Grange and quaint 
church, which nestles so peacefully in a wooded hollow 
of the Downs that sweep away in green undulations to 
the horizon. Every Sunday Ainsworth walked over to 
Ovingdean Church for service—just as he used to go 
over the fields to Willesden Church in the old days at 
Kensal—and so this Sussex tale, which was laid in his 
parish, was inscribed “‘ To the Rev. Alfred Stead, Rector 
of Ovingdean, by One of his Flock.” } 

Ovingdean Grange is perhaps the prettiest of Ains- 
worth’s stories: it does not essay any high flights to 
terrible scenes, and is simply a charming, unaffected tale 
of English life in the days of Cavalier and Roundhead. 
But it is a dramatic little story nevertheless—in keeping 

1 Ainsworth wrote to Charles Kent: ‘“‘ It delights me to learn that 


you like Ovingdean Grange. We must have a walk together over these 
Downs, and I will show you all the localities of the story.”’ 
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with the stirring period to which it relates; and the 
continuous flow of vivid incident, and the adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes of the characters, are remini- 
scent of the brilliant methods which were seen at their 
best in Guy Fawkes. 

Ovingdean Grange is notable for its picturesque de- 
scriptions of the scenery of the South Downs—and a wide 
stretch of country the author pictures. From Oving- 
dean itself, where, in exquisitely expressed phrases, he 
lingers over the little church he loved so well, he passes 
to the beautiful down-land around Lewes, and then to 
the more splendid panorama of the Weald of Sussex 
as seen from the high ground above Poynings. Here 
Ainsworth introduced the quaint Legend of the Devil’s 
Dyke!—the extraordinary chasm situated in this portion 
of the Downs. Then there is the Night Ride to Newhaven 
and the ancient “Star” Inn at Alfriston, and, finally, 
Charles the Second’s ride from the Chichester district to 
Brighton, on his escape from England, in October, 1651. 
Unfortunately, there is no proof that the King visited 
Ovingdean Grange as Ainsworth described ; and, indeed, 
it is quite unlikely that Charles made a detour of some 
miles out of his direct route from Bramber to Brighton 
at a time so hazardous to his life. 

It is true that at Ovingdean there is a long-established 
and credited belief that the fugitive King did come to the 
village ;2 but the tradition probably arose from the fact 


1 Ainsworth’s version of this Legend, accompanied by illustrations 
of the Devil’s Dyke, was reprinted in two small volumes issued in 
1862 and 1876 respectively. 

2 The Beard family, who are supposed to be descended from the 
characters of that name described in Ovingdean Grange, possessed a 
china bowl said to have been drunk from by Charles II, when at 
Ovingdean. 
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that the Grange was at one time occupied by Francis 
Mansel, the owner of the brig, “ The Surprise’ (com- 
manded by Captain Tattersel), on which Charles II 
escaped tp France.1 Mansel naturally suggested ‘“‘ Maun- 
sel ’’—the name Ainsworth bestowed on the occupants 
of Ovingdean Grange in his story, which keeps more 
closely to facts than most romances dealing with the 
wanderings of Charles II after the Battle of Worcester. 
Walter Scott, indeed, took the King as far as Woodstock, 
which was, of course, fiction. However, it was possibly 
this romance of Woodstock which suggested Ovingdean 
Grange to Ainsworth, for there are many points of re- 
semblance in the two stories. In each there is an old 
cavalier who shelters and hides the fugitive king in his 
house ; and whose establishment includes a dispossessed 
clergyman, a pert waiting-maid,—-Phcebe Mayflower and 
Patty Whinchat are certainly near relations,—and a 
Royalist maiden beloved by a Roundhead officer. 
Ovingdean Grange has unfortunately been modernized 
out of all resemblance to the picturesque Tudor mansion 
of red brick which Ainsworth so well described. A 
hideous stucco front now masks the old house, though 
1 My friend Mr. Allan Fea informs me that at the date in question, 
1651, Ovingdean Grange was occupied by the Geer family, and that 
Francis Mansel probably resided there soon after the Restoration. 
With regard to the George Inn, at Brighton, where Charles II waited 
before embarking on ‘‘ The Surprise,’ and which is supposed to have 
stood on the site of the present King’s Head Inn in West Street, Mr. 
Fea states that there is no record among the Brighton Court Rolls 
of such an inn until 1754; but that on the east side of Middle Street 
there was an inn named the “ George” at the time in question. Mr. 
Fea thinks that, perhaps, when the latter building was pulled down, 
the new ‘‘ George” in West Street took over the traditions and honours 
of the original house. In any case, the West Street inn possessed the 


relics of the King’s visit, including the bedstead and chair he used; 
but all the articles connected with the event were sold many years ago. 
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at the back some idea of the original appearance of the 
place may still be obtained. Inside, the oak panelling 
and stained-glass windows of yore are gone; but the 
entrance—now blocked up—to the hiding-place for dis- 
tressed priests and cavaliers in the troublous days of old 
is plainly visible. 

Ainsworth revivifies for us the romantic past in Oving- 
dean whenever we read his romance, and to preserve the 
illusion it is, perhaps, best not to visit the actual spot 
and see the changes which Time has wrought. But the 
beautiful Downs remain ever the same, though. the Celt, 
the Roman, the Saxon, the Cavalier, who lived their 
lives, or fought and died, on those green, rolling expanses 
are but a shadowy memory. 

To celebrate the publication of Ovingdean Grange, 
Ainsworth, as usual, entertained his literary friends to 
dinner, in June, 1860, and later in the summer he set 
out on a tour through France and Spain. This same 
year was a very eventful one for the magazines he owned. 

It is not generally known that Ainsworth “ discovered ”’ 
Ouida,+ and that it was under his guidance and editor- 
ship that the late talented novelist commenced her 
literary career in the pages of Bentley’s Miscellany. Miss 
de la Ramé was then nineteen years of age. She lived 
at Hammersmith, where her neighbour and medical 
attendant was Dr. Francis W. Ainsworth, who, it is 
probable, introduced the young writer to his cousin, 
the proprietor and editor of two magazines. Ouida’s 
first contribution, to Bentley's, 1859, was a short story 
entitled Dashwood’s Drag; or the Derby and what came 

1 Louise de la Ramé (1840-1908) was the daughter of a Guernsey 


man by an English wife—a Miss Lockwood, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
where the future novelist was born. 
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of it. So pleased was Ainsworth with this, and so con- 
vinced of the abilities of the new writer, that before the 
end of the following year he had accepted and published 
seventeen additional tales from the same pen. Each 
story consisted of about six chapters; and the titles— 
such as The Donkeyshive Militia ; Belles and Blackcock ; 
Coaches and Cousinship ; Fleurs-de-Lys and the Two 
Viscounts ; etc.—will demonstrate that this early work 
of Ouida’s dealt with the same phases of rather dubious 
military and society life as her brilliant, well-known 
novels of a later date. Although they have, apparently, 
never been reprinted, it was these short stories which 
brought the young authoress her first fame, and by the 
end of 1860 she was one of the chief attractions in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany. In his Epilogue to the magazine for 
the year just mentioned Ainsworth wrote: ‘‘ We offer 
not our own opinion, but that of a host of critical com- 
mentators, when we say that few periodical writers have 
suddenly achieved a greater success than the contributor 
who has chosen the fanciful designation of ‘ Ouida’ ; 3 
whose sketches of society, both in England and on the 
Continent, are as graceful as they are accurate.’’ During 
the next two years Ouida contributed to Bentley’s a 
dozen more of her dashing little stories with equally 
flaring titles—The Marquis’s Tactics; Taming of the 
Pythoness ; and so on. At the same time, Ainsworth 
engaged the new writer for more important work for 
The New Monthly Magazine, and here, in 1861-3, appeared 
Ouida’s first long novel, Granville de Vigne, better known 
as Held in Bondage, the title adopted when the story was 


1 The pseudonym is said to have been suggested to Miss de la Ramé 
by a child’s attempt at the pronunciation of her Christian name, 
Louisa. 
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republished in 1863. This was followed by the famous 
Strathmore, which concluded in The New Monthly for 
February, 1865, and then came the powerful romance, 
Idalia, 1865-7. The original title of the last-named was 
changed at Ainsworth’s request, as will be seen in the 
following letter to its author :— 


“5, ARUNDEL TERRACE, BRIGHTON, 
*““ December 18, 1864. 
““My DEAR Miss RAmgE,! 

“T do not like the title The Lady of his Dreams. 
It might do very well as the title of a poem, especially 
of the Tennysonian school, which I abominate, but it 
is too lackadaisical for a novel. If you can find nothing 
better, give it the name of the hero or heroine. As far 
as the Magazine is concerned, I should wish the second 
title, A Love Tale, to be omitted. You can add this 
when you republish the story. I think I understood 
from you that Strathmore will not be concluded till the 
February No. of The New Monthly. Is it so? With 
Compliments.” 


Mrs. Henry Wood? was another celebrated lady 
novelist “ discovered” by Ainsworth, in whose maga- 
zines she, like Ouida and Mrs. Lynn Linton, commenced 
her literary career. According to her son’s account of 
the matter,? Mrs. Wood contributed anonymously for 
some years short stories to Bentley’s and The New Monthly 


1 Ainsworth spells the name thus both in the letter and on the 
envelope: Ouida changed it to Ramée later. Ouida, at the time she 
was writing Strathmore, Idalia, etc., was living at Bessborough House, 
Ravenscourt Park, Hammersmith. 

2 Ellen, daughter of Thomas Price, of Worcester, married Henry 
Wood, of the consular service, in 1836, and spent many years abroad. 
Mrs. Wood died in 1887. 

8 Memorials of Mrs. Henry Wood, by Charles W. Wood, 1894. 
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for which she, at first, received no payment, but that 
after a time {60 was paid annually to her for the numer- 
ous tales she supplied. This parsimonious arrangement 
was in strange contrast to Ainsworth’s customary ways, 
for, without exception, the records of his transactions 
with his other magazine contributors demonstrate that 
he was ever over-generous in payment, and did all in his 
power to advance the interests of new and unknown 
writers: we have seen previously what pains he took 
with Overs, Miss Meteyard, and W. Pickersgill, to name 
but three out of many.! 

With regard to Mrs. Henry Wood, Agheaoeti it seems, 
preferred short stories to a long novel from her pen ; 
but Mrs. Wood was anxious to write a serial tale, and, 
at last, declaring she would provide no more short 
stories, commenced East Lynne, which Ainsworth ac- 
cepted for The New Monthly Magazine, wherein this 
famous story appeared from January, 1860, to Septem- 
ber, 1861, anonymously—“ By the author of Ashley.” 
Curiously enough, East Lynne did not at first attract 
much attention, and, in fact—as in the history of other 
celebrated novels—there was considerable difficulty in 
finding a publisher to issue the work in book form. It 
was first offered to Chapman and Hall, and Ainsworth 
called twice to advise their acceptance of the MS., which 
was, however, declined on the report of their Reader, 
George Meredith. Ainsworth, who had the highest 
opinion of East Lynne and fully perceived its prospects 
of future success, urged Chapman and Hall to look at 
the story again. They did; and so convinced were the 
publishers of its merits, that they returned the MS. to 


1 See ante, Vol. I, p. 390, and Vol. II, pp. 132, 220. 
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the Reader for further consideration—a very unusual 
proceeding—but Meredith, who was somewhat didactic 
to his employers, again refused it.1 The MS. was next 
sent to Smith and Elder, who returned it, apparently 
unread. Finally, East Lynne was accepted by Bentley, 
and it proved to be one of his most profitable produc- 
tions. (The sales of the novel were—and are—immense ; 
and now that the copyright has run out, considerably 
more than a million copies have been issued.) As Ains- 
worth said to Mrs. Henry Wood, on one occasion when she 
was visiting him: ‘‘Chapman and Hall have never 
ceased to repent . . . they publish a work that has no 
chance of success . . . and when such a book as East 
Lynne is brought under their notice they pass it over. 
I was never more amazed than when Frederic Chapman 
told me they had returned it to you.” “ Yet I had great 
difficulty in persuading you to let me write it,” replied 
Mrs. Henry Wood. ‘“‘ Why were you so unwilling that 
I should write a novel?’ Ainsworth laughed, and said : 
“Your short stories were so good that I could desire 
nothing better. And they were so popular that the 
magazines could not get on without them.” 

After East Lynne, Mrs. Henry Wood wrote one more 


1 Meredith could see nothing good in East Lynne, and wrote, in 
1862, to S. Lucas, the editor of Once a Week ;— 

“«. , . Thave read East Lynne, and also your notice of it. I have 
read the latter with almost less pleasure than the novel. It is (the 
novel) in the worst style of the present taste. What a miserable 
colourless villain, Levison: the husband a respectable stick: the 
heroine a blotched fool: all the incidents forced—that is, not growing 
out of the characters: and the turning-point laughable in its im- 
probability. Why do you foster this foul taste? There’s action in 
the tale, and that’s all. This manufacture is supplied by The London 
Journal. I don’t deride it by any means... . 

‘(GEORGE MEREDITH.” 
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work—The Shadow of Ashlydyat—especially for Ains- 
worth, who paid {60 for the serial rights in The New 
Monthly, where the story appeared during 1861-3. 
Ainsworth thought the title one of the most effective 
he had ever heard, and Mrs. Wood herself considered 
this novel to be her best production. She was always 
very much obliged to Ainsworth for one valuable piece 
of advice he gave her, and which she strictly followed— 
never to part with her copyrights. 

Ainsworth’s next romance from his own pen, The 
Constable of the Tower, appeared in Bentley’s during 1861, 
and was published the same year, in three volumes, by 
Chapman and Hall. John Gilbert furnished six illustra- 
tions, and these—like most of his and H. K. Browne’s 
designs for Ainsworth’s novels—were engraved by the 
famous Brothers Dalziel. Writing to the latter, in 
October, 1860, Ainsworth says :— 


“ec 


. I agree to your terms—8 guineas each for en- 
graving Mr. John Gilbert’s drawings illustrative of my 
romance, The Constable of the Tower—it being understood 
that the engravings are to be executed in your best style. 
I am also willing to confide the printing of the cuts to 
you, as I feel assured that you will do full justice to 
them ... there will be only one engraving given per 
month. . . . I have not yet written any portion of the 
story, and shall scarcely be able to supply Mr. Gilbert 
with the first subject before the 20th November. I have 
always thought Mr. Gilbert’s illustrations to The Lanca- 
shire Witches admirable and very charmingly engraved ; 
and I have no doubt the proposed cuts will equal them, 
if not surpass them, in beauty.” 


In historical chronology, the period of The Constable 
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of the Tower (represented by Sir John Gage) falls between 
those times depicted by Ainsworth in Windsor Castle 
and The Tower of London, and it really forms an intro- 
duction to the last-named work. It opens with a de- 
scription of the last days and death of Henry VIII, and 
a vivid account of the remarkable pageantry with which 
the king’s funeral was celebrated. Then follows the 
Coronation of Edward VI; and the rest of the tale 
passes during his reign, being chiefly concerned with 
the ambitious plots of the king’s uncles (brothers of Jane 
Seymour), who became Duke of Somerset and Lord 
Seymour, the latter marrying Queen Catherine Parr. 
As is well known, both brothers were executed during 
the reign of their pious young nephew, whose piety did 
not prevent him from calmly consenting to the deaths 
of his uncles; indeed, of the elder he said, “‘ It were 
better that he should die,” and on the day of the Lord 
Protector’s execution the affectionate nephew callously 
noted in his journal: “‘ The Duke of Somerset had his 
head cut off upon Tower Hill.” A curious youth, cer- 
tainly. 

In The Constable of the Tower, Ainsworth reintroduced 
his old characters, Xit and the three giant warders, from 
The Tower of London, and the story possesses much of 
the narrative force of the author’s earlier works. He 
himself wrote of The Constable of the Tower to Charles 
Kent :— 


“T think I am in a tolerably good vein with this Tale, 
as I work to my own satisfaction, which is not always 
the case with me. . . . How much I am indebted to you 
for your earnest kindness in regard to The Constable of 
the Tower. I hope you really like the book. In my own 
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opinion it is one of my best, if not the best, But an author 
cannot judge of his own productions. ... It is rather a 
curious coincidence that the lengthened description of 
Henry the Eight’s funeral should appear almost simul- 
taneously with the Duchess of Kent’s interment. This, — 
I need scarcely say, has not been got up for the occasion. 
But it is strange. . . . So you have stood over the grave 
of poor Catherine Parr. I wish I had time to run down 
to Sudley.” . 


On 27th August, 1861, Ainsworth’s youngest daughter, 
Blanche, was married at the old parish church of St. 
Nicholas, Brighton, to Captain Francis Swanson, of the 
Royal Artillery.? 

Mention has often been made in this work of the re- 
markable friendship which existed from boyhood to old 
age between Ainsworth and James Crossley. Through 
all the sixty-five years of their intimacy there seems to 
have been but one serious disagreement or coolness ; 
this occurred in 1861, and was happily not of long dura- 
tion, for they would not let Christmas pass without a 
reconciliation. Writing to his old companion, Ainsworth 
said :-— 


“On all accounts I am very glad to receive your 
letter. . . . There is indeed something sacred in a friend- 
ship which has extended from early youth to a period 
almost verging on old age, which ought not to be lightly 


1 Col. Swanson died in 1877. There were three children of the 
matriage :— 

1. Apphia, who married, I, Major H. M. Richards in 1893 (he died 
1896); and II, in 1897, Major K. R. Mackenzie, who was killed at 
Magersfontein, 1899. 

2. Frank, Captain, 76th Duke of Wellington’s Regiment ; died of 
fever during service in South Africa, 1897. 

3. John, Captain, 27th Worcester Regiment, retired. 


Tak 
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broken. For my own part, I can safely assert that, 
during the whole of this lengthened term, my regard for 
you has been unshaken. . . . That such a friendship as 
ours, which has existed for nearly a life, and which has 
been cemented by kindred tastes and pursuits, should 
be even temporarily interrupted is to be regretted ; and 
no one can regret the interruption more than I have done. 
Which of the two has been to blame for this I will not 
now stop to inquire. You have held out the hand of an 
old friend to me, and I shall not hesitate to grasp it. 
. . . Let us commence the year with the determination 
of passing as many happy hours together as we can in 
the course of it. With this I send you a photograph of 
your old friend, such as he was in the autumn of the 
present year. . 
“ Ever cordially yours.” 


The old relations were never again disturbed after 
this. Ainsworth was indeed singularly fortunate in his 
greatest friend. Crossley was the most generous and un- 
selfish of men, always ready to help by every means in 
his power; unassuming and retiring, though possessed 
of great knowledge. Professionally, too, he was a very 
able lawyer; and both Disraeli and Dickens strongly 
pressed him to remove to London in order to act as their 
permanent legal adviser. But Crossley could not tear 
himself away from Manchester, where he had lived from 
youth, and, indeed, the packing and removing of his vast 
library of about 100,000 volumes'—which were piled up 
in stacks in every room of his house—would have been 
enough to make any man pause, to say nothing of one 
so procrastinating as Ainsworth’s old comrade. In his 


1 The sale in 1884-5 (after his death) of the more valuable portions 
of his library, at Sotheby’s, alone occupied sixteen days. 


JAMES CROSSLE 
From a photograph, about 1870, in the possession of Mr. C. W. Sutton, and enlarged 
by Mr. W. Ellis. 
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latter years (he lived till 1883), Crossley was the most 

_ remarkable and picturesque figure in Manchester. En- 
veloped in a long, dark-coloured cloak, his white hair fell 
to his shoulders from beneath a broad-brimmed hat, and 
his manners were those of days gone by. He loved old 
books, old wine, old friends, old times; and attributed 
his longevity to port, celibacy, and never indulging in 
snuff or tobacco. He was an admirable after-dinner 
speaker, and it was then that he narrated his most in- 
teresting reminiscences of the past. It is curious that 
such a very learned man as Crossley did not achieve a 
larger literary output and fame. It is true he contributed 
to many works and was an admirable editor, but he did 
not produce any memorable book of his own. He evi- 
dently belonged to that remarkable class of clever men 
who from diffidence, or indifference, procrastinate the 
publication of their science and research to the world. 

Unlike his old friend, Ainsworth could not be accused 
of this unfortunate reserve. For thirty years now the 
public had been enjoying the products of his fruitful 
mind, and, at last, official recognition of his services to 

- literature came to him in the form of a Civil List Pension 
of {100 a year, which was granted to Ainsworth in 
October, 1856, on the recommendation of the Premier, 
Lord Palmerston. It was a well-earned reward. 

1 Dr. William Osler has pointed out that this reticence of knowledge 
has been a strongly marked mental feature in many great men. Coper- 
nicus delayed issuing his treatise on Revolution for thirty years, and, 
similarly, Harvey postponed for twelve years the publication of his 
wonderful discoveries relating to the circulation of the blood. Darwin, 


too, after evolving his Origin of Species, did not publish his work until 
twenty years later. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


TEN YEARS AND ELEVEN BOOKS. REMOVAL TO TUN- 
BRIDGE WELLS AND HURSTPIERPOINT: A RETIRED 
LIFE. 


OLLOWING The Constable of the Tower, Ains- 
worth’s next story, The Lord Mayor of London, 
appeared in Bentley's Miscellany throughout 
1862, and was published the same year, in 
three volumes, by Chapman and Hall.t The work pre- 
sents a very interesting record of the civic customs and 
famed hospitality of the City of London, which the 
author was well able to describe from his personal ac- 
quaintance with many City magnates and frequent 
attendance at Lord Mayors’ banquets. He, however, 
laid the period of his story in 1761, the year the youthful 
George III and his Queen viewed the Lord Mayor’s Show 
in Cheapside and afterwards feasted with their citizens 
in Guildhall; and at this date, also, the picturesque 
procession of the Lord Mayor to Westminster by water, 
in the state barges, was a prominent feature of the spec- 
tacle on 9th November. In addition to the Royal 
Family, many public characters, such as Lord Bute, 
Wilkes, and Alderman Beckford, figure in the story. 
Very appropriately, the book was inscribed to William 
1 The one volume edition, issued by Routledge in 1880, contains 
four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
244 
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Cubitt, who had the rare distinction of being twice 
elected Lord Mayor of London, and in the course of his 
dedicatory letter Ainsworth said :— 


“ The principal character in my tale, it is almost need- 
less to observe, is imaginary. Sir Gresham Lorimer is 
simply, as I have intimated, my idea of a worthy Lord 
Mayor. If any points of resemblance should be dis- 
covered between him and your lordship, they are acci- 
dental ; though I may have been unconsciously influenced 
in the portraiture by the living model. 

“ Hitherto, Aldermen and Common-Councilmen have 
been a standing jest with dramatists, novelists, and 
comic writers, who have made them their butt, burlesqued 
their proceedings, and caricatured their manners. Such 
is not the course I have pursued. Knowing the muni- 
cipal authorities to be generally men of sterling character, 
of high intelligence and capacity, zealous in the discharge 
of their public duties, and energetic in the maintenance 
of the rights and privileges of the great city they repre- 
sent, I have painted them as such.” 


Ainsworth’s passion for accuracy in even the smallest 
details relating to the subjects described in his books is 
evidenced by some letters to Mr. Howman Smith, a City 
friend, written at the time he was working at The Lord 
Mayor of London :— 

‘‘ BRIGHTON, 
“ January 4th, 1862. 

“ Our friend, Costello, has forwarded me your letter 
to him, relative to my story, The Lord Mayor, and I 
cannot resist telling you how much I have been gratified 
by it. Your opinion on a tale of this kind, which is 
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especially addressed to those interested in City matters, 
is very valuable, and your praise gives me great en- 
couragement. My design, as you have not failed to per- 
ceive, is to portray a very worthy citizen who has risen 
to his high office by good conduct and integrity. Many 
such have adorned the Civic Chair. The coincidence as 
to Sir Gresham’s domicile 1 and the house occupied by 
your worthy father is exceedingly curious. It certainly 
was not designed on my part, but I am glad I have made 
so good a hit accidentally. For any hints or suggestions 
with which you may be disposed to furnish me, I shall 
be greatly beholden, and if it is not giving you too much 
trouble, I will ask you to jot down a few memoranda. 
No details can be too minute, or apparently too trivial 
for my purpose. Dresses of all officers, such as City 
Marshals, carvers, sergeants of the chamber, would help 
me. I should like to know something of the private life 
of the Mansion House, and of the life below stairs, if 
you know anything about it. Any hints you can give 
me will be useful, and shall be turned to account. Has 
the Lord Mayor’s state coachman any particular cos- 
tume ? I have a notion that he wears a postillion’s cap 
—or is this merely assumed on particular occasions? I 
remember seeing such a personage in the entrance hall 
of the Mansion House, amongst the other attendants.” 


“TI am greatly obliged both to yourself and Mrs. 
Howman Smith for the trouble you have taken for me. 
Your suggestions will be very useful. I am also obliged 
by your kind offer to lend me Hubert’s History of the 
City Companies ; but I have the book. Indeed, I have 
almost every book, ancient or modern, relating to London. 
At present, my tables groan beneath their weight. The 
Lord Mayor’s state coach you will find elaborately de- 
scribed in next No.” 


1 At the corner of Cheapside and Queen Street. 
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In connection with this book, and Ainsworth’s de- 
scription therein of how the King and Queen witnessed 
the Lord Mayor’s Show from Mr. Barclay’s house in 
Cheapside, it is interesting to note that some fine, old oak 
panelling from No. 108, Cheapside, was sold in 1861, 
when the auctioneer stated that the wood came from a 
room frequently honoured by royalty in the past, when 
viewing the Lord Mayor’s Show. The purchaser, Mr. 
Morris Charles Jones, had these oak panels removed to 
his property, Gungrog, near Welshpool; and a year 
later, after reading Ainsworth’s Lord Mayor of London, 
he wrote to the author, detailing the purchase he had 
made, and received the following reply :— 


“5, ARUNDEL TERRACE, 
BRIGHTON, 


“ November 22nd, 1862. 
“MY DEAR SIR, 

“From what you state, I have no doubt the oak 
wainscoting which you have purchased came from Mr. 
Barclay’s house in Cheapside, whence George III and 
Queen Charlotte viewed the Lord Mayor’s Show in 1761. 
In The Annual Register for that year there is a letter 
from an eye-witness of the ceremonies, describing both 
the ceremonies and the banquet at Guildhall, in which 
special mention is made of Mr. Barclay’s house, opposite 
to Bow Church ; thus fixing the position. And in a re- 
port presented to the Common Council in June, 1762, 
this passage occurs: ‘ Their majesties having expressed 
their royal inclinations to see the procession of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, the committee obtained Mr. Barclay’s 
house, in Cheapside, for that purpose.’ The auctioneers 
were quite correct in stating that the house in question 
had been honoured by the presence of royalty; and it 
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may be fairly assumed that the fine oak panelling now 
in your possession adorned the walls of the apartment 
from the balcony of which their majesties viewed the 
cavalcade. Having no doubt of the matter myself, I 
congratulate you on your acquisition, and I am extremely 
glad that the panels adapt themselves so well to your 
house in Montgomeryshire. By reference to The Annual 
Register for 1761, p. 236, and to Malcolm’s Manners and 
Customs of London, p. 193, you will find the authorities 
for what I have stated. My original impression was that 
Mr. Barclay belonged to the well-known family of 
brewers ; but I fancy I have since ascertained that such 
was not the case.? 
“T remain, yours faithfully, 


““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


Mr. Morris Jones extended his research into the history 
of Mr. Barclay’s house, and embodied the result in a paper 
entitled Reminiscences connected with old oak panelling, 
which he contributed to Beniley’s Miscellany, in 1864 ; 
and established the fact that Charles II and five subse- 
quent English sovereigns had visited this same old build- 
ing, No. 108, Cheapside, in order to view from it the 
procession of the Lord Mayor’s Show. 

Bentley's Miscellany for 1862 contained what was 
called “‘The Unpublished Ingoldsby Legend,” being 
some verses—The Bulletin—written by Barham in May, 
1845, during his last illness. In sending them to Ains- 
worth, “ Ingoldsby’s ”’ son, the Rev. R. H. D. Barham, 
wrote: “ The Bulletin was struck off during one of those 
gleams of cheerfulness which bodily pain could not ex- 
tinguish . . . with him the difficulty was—not to write ! 


1 This Barclay was a linendraper; it was his son who bought 
Thrales’ Brewery and founded the firm of Barclay, Perkins, and Co. 
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. - . I cannot but feel that of all classes of readers that 
which comprises the ‘ following’ of Bentley’s Miscellany 
has certainly the first claim to be presented with any- 
thing that fell from the pen of Thomas Ingoldsby.”’ 

Ainsworth always wished his own works to find their 
way to the old haunt of his boyhood, Chetham’s Library ;. 
and in 1862, when sending copies of Rookwood, Crichton, 
Ballads, etc., he wrote: ‘‘ Ere long I mean to send a 
complete set of my works. The Chetham Library is a 
proper receptacle for them.” 

Crossley came to London in the summer of this year, 
and the two friends had some pleasant dinners out at 
the “Star and Garter,’’ Richmond, the Crystal Palace, 
and Greenwich—resorts which were then at the height 
of their popularity, but which, in these latter days of 
motors, have now fallen from their high estate of 
fashion. 

In the summer of 1863, Ainsworth went for a six weeks’ 
tour to Switzerland and the Italian Lakes; and this 
year witnessed the production of a new romance from 
his pen, Cardinal Pole, which was issued serially in 
Bentley’s, and published in July by Chapman and Hall 
in three volumes.1 The work was inscribed to the 
author’s friend, Mr. Edward Watkin-Edwards. The 
period of this book is in immediate sequence to The 
Tower of London, and several characters from the latter 
—such as Xit and the three giant warders—reappear 
.once more. The story is primarily concerned with the 
marriage of Mary Tudor and Philip of Spain; and after 
a description of the Prince’s landing at Southampton 


1 The one volume edition, published by Routledge in 1880, con- 
tains four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
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and the appearance of that port in 1554, there is a 
charming picture of Winchester, where the royal espou- 
sals were celebrated. Then there is an account of Lam- 
beth Palace under the regime of Cardinal Pole—hence 
the title of the book—the son of Margaret, Countess of 
Salisbury (last of the Plantagenets), and grand-nephew 
of Edward IV, and one of the best examples of a royal 
priest. Finally, Cardinal Pole gives a glimpse of the fires 
of Smithfield and the burning of the Sussex martyr, 
Derrick Carver, at Lewes. 

Though verging on sixty, Ainsworth was working as 
hard as he did twenty years earlier, and his pen was 
never idle. But the pecuniary returns were no longer 
what they were in those halcyon days, and this, com- 
bined with other reasons, led him to sell his birthplace, 
21, King Street, Manchester, and the early home, ‘‘ Beech 
Hill.””’ The former house went, indeed, in 1860, and, 
although he received £5500 as the purchase price, he 
evidently parted with regret from this link with his 
happy boyhood—the scene of those youthful, ambitious 
dramas performed in the subterranean theatre—for he 
wrote to Crossley: ‘‘I elect to sell. . . . I shall not 
shrink from the trial at the last moment.”’ The sale was 
a terrible mistake, for, a few years later, the value of 
the house greatly increased, as King Street became a 
centre of business activity, and had Ainsworth kept his 
Manchester properties, he would have enjoyed a hand- 
some competence in his old age. But he did not foresee 
this at the time he decided to part with the houses, and 


1 Ainsworth wrote of Cardinal Pole to Charles Kent: ‘It will 
be my own fault if the present story is not good, for I have excellent 
materials for it.” 
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he thought their disposal would free him from financial 
anxieties in the future. So “ Beech Hill” followed his 
birthplace four years later. Writing to Crossley, in 
March, 1864, he said :— 


«ee 


. . . Considering how time is stealing on you will 
not wonder at my anxiety to sell the property. . . . For 
several years I have been obliged to work exceedingly 
hard, and the strain is almost too much for me, and I 
may break down. It is only prudent, therefore, to relax 
these excessive exertions, but as I now stand I cannot 
do so. Of course I should be glad to get more for the 
property, but I will take £3000 for it. . . . I shall con- 
sider what you do for me in this matter as a great act of 
friendship, and I feel sure you will be glad to serve me, 
and to help to lighten my labours... . I would run 
down to Manchester . . . but I am so busy that I can- 
not leave my desk, and I shall not have finished the work 
I am engaged on at present—/John Law—before toth 
June.” 


So the old home was sacrificed, and Laman Blanchard’s 
anticipation, penned when his subject was at the apex of 
success, was never fulfilled: ‘‘ And when the home of 
his childhood shall again be his, may he find the end, 
like the beginning—with its ‘ vision splendid’ turned to 
a reality.”’1 The splendid vision of the early time had 
indeed ‘been realised, but now it was fading like the 
after-glow of a brilliant sunset. It is a pathetic task to 
trace the gradual declension of a talented writer to 
mediocrity, from prosperity to reduced conditions of 
means: yet such must inevitably be the course of 
events with an author who, when his pristine powers 
are becoming exhausted, is compelled by circumstances 

1 See ante, Vol. I, p. 29. 
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to continue writing as actively in his advancing years as 
in the days of his prolific youth. 

However, Ainsworth in the “ Sixties” was by no 
means at the end of his resources, either literary or 
financial ; and, considering he regularly produced a new 
novel every year, the standard he preserved in his rapid 
succession of stories was very high. John Law, indeed, 
commenced in Bentley's when Cardinal Pole was still 
appearing there, and it was published, in three volumes, 
by Chapman and Hall in 1864. 

In this ‘“ Biographical Romance,’ as he styled it, 
Ainsworth succeeded in presenting an interesting picture 
of the meteoric career of the clever Scotchman, John 
Law, who, after failing to obtain attention for his plans 
in London, went to Paris, and there, in 1715-6, by his 
extraordinary paper-money and Mississippi schemes, 
created a financial mania, which rapidly raised him to 
supreme wealth and power and as rapidly cast him 
down again. The Regent Orleans and his evil genius, 
Dubois, are among the characters of the book; there is 
a dramatic description of the murder of Lacroix; and 
other varied incidents generated by Law’s financial 
schemes in the early days of the reign of Louis XV are 
effectively introduced. 

Memories of youthful frays’?—long forgotten by the 
participants—are revived by the following letter from 
Ainsworth to Crossley :— 


“ April 14, 1864. 
“T have just received a letter from old Cyrus Redding 
giving me an account of the death of our friend Alaric 


1 The one volume edition of 1881, published by Routledge, contains 
four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 2 See ante, Vol. I, p. 127. 
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Watts, which may interest you. Cyrus says: ‘ You 
knew Alaric Watts—I had known him forty years—a 
singular man. He called upon me a few days ago, and 
I saw he was very infirm. I remarked it. “ Yes,’ he 
said, “‘ my limbs go, but I hope I shall preserve my head, 
and I don’t care.” He fell with an apoplectic stroke 
while getting out of an omnibus, lay for two days in a 
comatose state, and died on Monday. So go off the old 
stagers. He was ten years younger than I am. Eheu 
jugaces |’ 

“ How many years is it since he dined with you, and 
recited those lines from The Ancient Mariner— We were 
the first that ever burst Into that silent sea’? ”’ 


In the summer of 1864 Ainsworth, as usual, went 
abroad—to Switzerland and Paris; and on his return, 
immediately commenced preparations for a new story 
from his pen. This dealt with the romantic and secret 
expedition of Charles I (when Prince of Wales) to Madrid, 
in 1623, in the endeavour to win the Infanta Maria for 
his bride. As is well known, the project was brought to 
naught by the machinations of the Papacy, who made 
the conversion of the Prince to the Roman Church a 
condition of the marriage, and the behaviour of Buck- 
ingham. Ainsworth presented a most picturesque 
chronicle of the royal knight-errant’s hazardous journey 
—accompanied only by Buckingham and two attendants 
—through France and Spain, and he introduced many 
exciting adventures with brigands and so forth. At 
Paris he described how Charles met, at a court ball, for 
the first time, the Princess Henriette Marie, who was 
destined eventually to become his wife. The excellent 
pictures of the scenery of France and Spain—of the Great 
Landes, of the Somosierra—and of towns like Bordeaux 
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and Burgos, were the fruit of the author’s many con- 
tinental tours, and remarkable powers of observation 
and memory of the picturesque. Finally, at Madrid, he 
had unlimited opportunities for exercising his skill in 
depicting gorgeous ceremonial and resplendent costume, 
for the entertainments given by Philip IV in honour of 
the Prince of Wales have seldom been excelled in mag- 
nificence: Ainsworth gave a most spirited description 
of the royal Bull-Fight. In the character of the Infanta 
Maria he found another suitable subject for his favourite 
study of the power of bigotry upon the female heart, 
for there is little doubt that the Spanish princess sacri- 
ficed her brilliant prospects as Queen of England rather 
than wed one whom she failed to convert to the faith 
which she considered paramount to all else. Ainsworth’s 
romance on this curious incident in history was at first 
entitled The House of Seven Chimneys (the place where 
the Prince of Wales stayed on his arrival in Madrid 
incognito), during its appearance in Bentley's Miscellany, 
November, 1864, to September, 1865; but in the latter 
year, when the story was published, in three volumes, 
by Chapman and Hall, the title was changed to The 
Spanish Match.1 The work was dedicated to the author’s 
friend, Mr. James Beazley, of Liverpool. 

In the summer of 1865 Ainsworth went on a trip to 
Killarney and the south of Ireland, whence he proceeded 
to Switzerland. On his return, he actively exerted him- 
self in obtaining a Government pension for the widow of 
his friend, Sir Lascelles Wraxall,? in consideration of the 


1 The one volume edition, published by Routledge in 1880, contains 
four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
2 See anie, p. 213. 
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latter’s services to literature—particularly in military 
history—and Ainsworth succeeded in securing the co- 
operation of, among others, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Anthony Trollope, and Frederic Chapman. Writing to 
Octavius Blewitt on this matter, Ainsworth said :-— 


“* October, 1865. 

“You have, I hear, been kind enough to say, that if 
a literary friend of the late Sir Lascelles Wraxall would 
write to advocate Lady Wraxall’s claims to a small 
Government pension, you would draw up the necessary 
Petition to have her name placed on the Civil List, and 
get it signed by the Council of the Literary Fund. In 
my opinion Lady Wraxall is well entitled to such a pen- 
sion not only as the widow of a distinguished literary 
man, who died without making her any provision, and 
left her only a barren title ; but in consideration of the 
utter destitution in which she will be plunged when the 
relief given to her by the Literary Fund shall cease. I 
need scarcely say that I shall be happy to add my name 
to the list of petitioners. ... .” 

“‘ T have received the draft petition. I do not think it 
could be improved. I shall forward it without delay to 
Mr. Frederic Chapman, with a request that he will aug- 
ment the list of poor Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s works if he 
can. This done, the Petition shall be submitted, as you 
suggest, to Mr. Anthony Trollope... . Pray let me 
thank you personally for the trouble you have taken in 
the matter. You have done a very kind act... .” 


Ainsworth’s next work, The Constable de Bourbon, 
appeared in Beniley’s from November, 1865, to August, 
1866, when it was published by Chapman and Hall in 
three volumes.1 It was “ Inscribed to the Memory of 


1 The one volume edition, issued by Routledge in 1880, contains 
four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
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my old and dear friend, Dudley Costello, at whose sug- 
gestion the Romance was written.” This spirited narra- 
tive which, with its hair-breadth escapes and profuseness 
of costume detail, somewhat resembles Crichton, deals 
with the flamboyant career of Charles de Bourbon, 
Constable of France, who, in 1523, ambitiously plotting 
to create a kingdom for himself, joined the Emperor 
Charles V and Henry VIII in the campaign against his 
near kinsman, Francois I of France. The book gives 
excellent descriptions of the Siege of Marseilles, the Battle 
of Pavia (where Francois I was captured), and, finally, 
of the memorable Sack of Rome, in 1527, where the 
heroic, if traitor, Bourbon met his death. Diane de 
Poitiers, the Chevalier Bayard, Admiral Bonnivet, and 
many other historical personages, figure in this romance. 

It was succeeded by a novel of quite a different type, 
entitled Old Court, which, after the customary prelimi- 
nary run in Beniley’s, was published by Chapman and 
Hall, in three volumes, in 1867.1 This was a story of the 
day, the subject being the well-worn one of two brothers 
in love with the same woman. One brother is dramati- 
cally murdered by the other, who eventually meets with 
a tragic end also; and the plot is concerned with the 
remorseful vow of the murderer to bequeath the Old 
Court property to the son of his brother, to the exclusion 
of his own daughter. The principal scenes of the book 
are laid in Kent, some twelve miles from Aylesford, but 
the action also passes to Brighton, Redhill, Reigate, and 
Tunbridge Wells. 

To Tunbridge Wells Ainsworth himself removed in the 


1 The one volume edition, published by Routledge in 1880, contains 
four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
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summer of 1867, and his departure from Brighton marks 
the close of his social and dinner-giving career. He must 
have regretted the change—prompted, no doubt, by de- 
creasing income—for he had lived in Brighton for four- 
teen years and had known it well for over forty. But the 
place had altered, and not for the better, since the far- 
away time of his first visits. Mrs. Houstoun records } 
that Ainsworth “ loved to talk of the so-called ‘ Queen 
of Watering-places,’ as she had been some forty or fifty 
years previously, before her dimensions had assumed 
their present gigantic proportions. . . . ‘ Ah!’ the sep- 
tuagenarian author would say, ‘ those were truly days 
of sunshine, and well do I remember them. . On the 
cliffs, even in mid-winter, it was always warm—always 
bright and cheerful—and then the company! There 
was no railroad in the days I speak of... .’ These 
words spoken more than half sadly.” 

His new home, No. 1, St. James’s Villas (Mow known 
as “Chesterton,” No. 27), St. James’s Road, though 
pleasantly situated in the Calverley district of Tunbridge, 
Wells, was small; Ainsworth seems to have led a very 
quiet life in the charming Kentish town, and to have 
had but few friends there. Indeed, almost the only 
reminiscence of his residence appears to be an amusing 
one related by his house agent, to the effect that the room 
used by Ainsworth as his library was so full of books 
that the floor bulged from their weight, with the result 
that the ceiling below came down ! 

Although no longer a leading novelist and prominent 
figure in society, and now but seldom seen in public 
Ainsworth rested not from literary labours, for, as he 

1 4 Woman's Memories of World-known Men, 


1I,—S 
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wrote to Crossley: ‘‘ I am still, as ever, hard at work. 
I have had no holiday this year. . . . I fear I shall not 
be able to run down to Manchester this autumn, as I 
have a book to finish before Christmas.” 

This new work, Myddleton Pomfret, published in three 
volumes by Chapman and Hall, in 1868,1 was a modern 
story, dealing with a presumed drowning mystery in 
Lake Windermere. The supposed suicide had, however, 
adopted this ruse to avoid financial difficulties ; but on 
his resuscitation, found his ‘‘ widow ’’ married to another 
man. Various scenes in the tale take place in France 
and Switzerland, in Surrey, and near Bury, in Lanca- 
shire, where some rather amusing relief is afforded by the 
intrigues and quarrels of a wealthy, middle-class family. 

Myddleton Pomfret was originally issued in Bentley’s 
(July, 1867, to March, 1868), and was destined to be the 
last of Ainsworth’s stories therein : it was certainly very 
different to his first-—Jack Sheppard—which had brought 
fame and fortune to The Miscellany nearly thirty years 
earlier, But now the celebrated old periodical was 
moribund. Ainsworth being unable to continue his— 
original high scale of remuneration, the superior con-_ 
tributors of yore went elsewhere, and consequently the 
sales fell off. So Ainsworth was perhaps not sorry to 
dispose of The Miscellany to its original founder for £250 
—although this represented a loss of £1450 on the pur- 
chase price given fourteen years before, in 1854. Since 
1861 The Miscellany had been published by Chapman 
and Hall, but after Bentley reacquired possession, the 
last six numbers were issued from the original house in 


? The one volume edition, issued by Routledge in 1881, contains 
four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
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New Burlington Street. Bentley's Miscellany ceased to 
exist at the close of 1868, when it was incorporated with 
the rising star of Temple Bar. Such was the passing of 
the periodical so intimately associated with some of the 
most famous work of Dickens, Barham, and Ainsworth. 
As soon as he had sold Bentley’s, Ainsworth allied 
himself with a new weekly periodical, Bow Bells (issued 
by John Dicks, 313, Strand), in which many of his later 
—and now almost forgotten—stories appeared. The 
first, in 1868, was The South Sea Bubble, a tale of the 
year 1720, dealing, of course, with the extraordinary 
financial scheme of the company formed for trading in 
the South Sea to buy up the National Debts, Annuities, 
etc., and amalgamate them in one fund, which scheme, 
after enriching thousands beyond the dreams of avarice, 
suddenly burst, bringing ruin and panic in its train. 
This second financial novel of Ainsworth’s was, in fact, 
the English sequel to John Law. But with the history 
of the South Sea scheme Ainsworth combined a plot 
which, if somewhat conventionally melodramatic, had 
an echo of the dashing romances of his earlier time, 
wherein murders, masked marauders, midnight affrays, 
and stolen wills and heiresses, form the chief ingredients. 
Ainsworth introduced the Duke of Wharton, of Mohock 
notoriety, George I, the Duchess of Kendal, and other 
characters of the time, into the story; and many of the 
incidents take place at the picturesque Tabard Inn, 
Southwark, which was finally demolished in 1874, despite 
its Chaucerian traditions. The only book edition of 
The South Sea Bubble was that issued by Dicks in paper 
covers, at sixpence, which contained nineteen of E. H. 
Corbould’s illustrations, reproduced from Bow Bells. 
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In his next story, Hilary St. Ives, Ainsworth again 
essayed to depict contemporary life; but he was never 
at home with this description of novel. His peculiarities 
of style and construction—rather formal dialogue, turgid 
love-passages, obvious disguises, supernatural mysteries, 
and so forth—were entirely suitable to a romantic, his- 
torical subject, but, of necessity, not nearly so successful 
when adapted to a so-called society tale. Ainsworth 
required a groundwork of historic fact on and around 
which to weave his picturesque fancies: an original, 
brilliant plot was somewhat beyond his province. Still, 
of his modern stories, Hilary St. Ives, the scene of which 
is laid in the Guildford district of Surrey, is, perhaps, 
the best. Its plot is concerned with the mystery sur- 
rounding the origin of the hero; and a robbery, by foot- 
pads, on a lonely heath is the prelude to many other 
sensational occurrences and imbroglios. Hzlary St. Ives 
appeared in The New Monthly Magazine during 1869, 
and was published, soon after, by Chapman and Hall in 
three volumes.! Writing to Crossley, in October, the 
author said :-— 


“Tam just putting the finishing touches to a story on 
which I have been engaged for the last nine months. 
Whether I shall write another, Heaven knows. ... It 
was a great misfortune to me that Disraeli went out: 
he would have given me something better than the 
pension. 

“T am rejoiced to learn that you have got into a new 
and more comfortable abode, though how you have made 
up your mind to leave Booth Street I cannot conceive— 
still less, how you could remove your mass of books. 


1 The one volume edition, issued by Routledge in 1881, contains 
four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
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The effort seems superhuman. I must run down to Man- 
chester one of these days to look at you. We shall not 
have many more meetings if we do not take care. You 
seem to be flourishing like an oak, and to set time at 
defiance, but I find myself growing older. Like my 
worthy friend Hatton, I am obliged to be careful. I 
never drink port—and for an excellent reason—there is 
none to be got worth drinking .. . but tell the hos- 
pitable Hatton that I hope to taste the ‘ Rex’ or kingly 
port once more.” } 


At this date was issued The Manchester School Register 
—giving biographical details of the old pupils—and in 
connection with this publication Ainsworth wrote to 
Crossley in November—December, 1869 :— 


“Tam pleased that you have introduced the extracts 
from Mervyn Clitheroe, as I think the sketches give a 
tolerably good idea of Dr. Smith and Dr. Elsdale. I have 
added a footnote, which you can adopt if you think 


1 The vinous amenities of Mr. Hatton’s hospitable house, Hatton, 
in Cheshire, included a famous waterfall—or rather winefall, which 
Crossley hymned as follows :— 


““ When we meet with a traveller fresh from his journey 
Through Europe in search of its classical views, 
He tells us long tales of the beauties of Terni, 
Of Tivoli’s falls and the fount of Vaucluse ; 
But tell me the fountain whose banks you have sat on, 
Of the falls, though made famous by Horace’s strain, 
Which can boast, like the wonderful waterfall Hatton, 
An exhaustless supply of Moselle and Champagne ? 


Then long may that waterfall, sparkling and gleaming, 
Exult as it sees the deposit below ; 

And long may the fires of the mansion, bright beaming, 
To welcome our coming still cheerfully glow ! 

With the best of all hosts, and with Port beyond cavil, 
Be it ‘ Twenty’ or ‘ Forty ’—I care not for more— 
Let others to seek finer waterfalls travel, 

If they’ll give me but Hatton, I’ll leave them Lodore.”’ 
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proper, relative to Captain Elsdale, who was a very 
remarkable man. As I have mentioned, the early por- 
tions, and by much the best, of The Privateersman are 
simply his autobiography, without any alteration.’ I 
also think Dr. Elsdale’s characteristic inscription ought 
to be preserved—it is so like a pedagogue. . . . The 3rd 
volume of The School Register will be very interesting to 
me. I will write to Ford North to send some account 
of himself. . . . He is a clever fellow, and has written 
a novel on the subject of Pedro the Cruel. He passed 
many years in Spain, and married a Spanish lady. At 
some point or other, you ought to insert the sketch of 
John Leigh from Mervyn Clitheroe. He belongs to our 
epoch, and the sketch is good. 

“TI should be glad to see proofs as you come to my 
time, and will add whatever occurs to me. You must 
cram in as many anecdotic notes as you can. It is a pity 
that Mr. Smith * did not give some anecdotes of his 
father. Perhaps some old pupils may supply them. The 
sketch is too bald and dry. . . . You will see that Mr. 
Smith has been writing to me for a memoir of poor 
Gilbert. It is very difficult to write, as I do not wish | 
to enter: into details: ~~ .°.” 


Ainsworth eventually wrote the memoir of his unfor- 
tunate brother for The School Register, and when sending 
it to Crossley, some time later, said :— 


“In consequence of another application from Mr. 
Finch Smith ...I have written the accompanying 
sketch of poor Gilbert. I have done the best I could. 
Luckily I found some notes, written in pencil, of our trip 
to the Rhine in 1828, and these, as you will see, I have 


1 See ante, p. 120. 


2 Son of the former High Master of the Manchester Grammar 
School. 
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introduced.! I have also introduced Gilbert’s Vale.? ... 
I am glad to find something that will give a slight idea 
of him. . . . You might add a few lines, in confirmation 
of my statement, of your opinion as to his abilities. It 
ought to be known that Gilbert was named after Gilbert 
Winter. . 

“T have read all your notes and remarks scattered 
through the second volume, and have been much amused 
by them.” 

“ November 23rd, 1869. 

“Tn case you should not possess it, I send you Laman 
Blanchard’s Memoir of myself, to which I have appended 
a list of my works. The list is now so long that I had 
forgotten several of them. Since 1860, it appears I have 
written about 30 volumes of the ordinary novel size— 
several on subjects requiring some research. 

“T am about to migrate from Tunbridge Wells to 
Hurstpierpoint, in Sussex (nine miles from Brighton), 
where I have taken a nice little house. It is at the foot 
of the South Downs. I take possession at Christmas. 
Talking of Christmas, let me hope that the season may 
be festive with you. Drink as much old port as you can, 
while there is yet time, and rejoice as of old... .” 


So, at the close of 1869, Ainsworth left Tunbridge 
Wells, after residing there only two years, and returned 
once more to Sussex and his much-loved Downs. 

During the last few years of his life, which we are now 
approaching, Ainsworth retired more and more from the 
world; and, with one important exception, there is 
little of note to relate beyond the history of the stories 
he continued to produce annually—and often to the 
extent of two in a year. 

His new house, “ Little Rockley,’” at Hurstpierpoint, 

reseeranie, Vol. lpr 177: 2 See ante, Vol. I, p. 18. 
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though small, was very charmingly situated, overlook- 
ing open, well-wooded country, and sheltered by the 
South Downs. Here he resided with his two unmarried 
daughters ; but he also passed much of his time at Hill 
View Lodge, Reigate, a house he had taken for his brother, 
Gilbert Ainsworth, who, as before related, suffered from 
mental trouble. 

At Hurstpierpoint, Ainsworth mixed a little in local 
society, and was always glad to see any old friend who 
would come over from Brighton or down from town to 
dine with him quietly. Apart from these small distrac- 
tions, he led a very solitary life—in complete and re- 
markable contrast to the social whirl of the bygone years 
and the unlimited hospitality of Kensal Manor House. 
The former brilliant conversationalist now avoided 
people, and in his lonely walks, accompanied only by 
one or more of his favourite King Charles spaniels, he 
greatly disliked being joined by any acquaintance, and, 
if possible, would meet no one when walking in the 
country. The extent to which Ainsworth had lost sight 
of his old circle of intimates is illustrated by a story told 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald :— 


“T recall a dinner at Teddington, in the sixties, given 
by Frederic Chapman, the publisher, at which were 
Forster and Browning. The latter said humorously, ‘a 
sad, forlorn-looking being stopped me to-day, and re- 
minded me of old times. He presently resolved himself 
into—whom do you think ?—Harrison Ainsworth !’ 
“Good Heavens !’ cried Forster, ‘ is he still alive?’ ” 


Still alive and destined, by sad chance, to outlive both 
Forster and Browning and many another once close friend. 





““LITTLE ROCKLEY,” HURSTPIERPOINT. 
AINSWORTH’S HOME, 1869-78. 
Photographed by Miss Mary Arthur. 
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Though the old ties were loosened, Ainsworth did not 
forget former days of friendship. Writing to Charles 
Kent, on 7th July, 1870, he said :— 

““T was greatly shocked by the sudden death of poor 
Dickens. I have not seen him of late years, but I always 
hoped that we might meet again, as of old. His last 
letter seems to have been written to you. I cannot 
understand why his pictures are to be sold.”’ 


If the novelist was thus no longer gregarious, he still 
preserved his temperamental taste for the natural world 
and supernatural things; for an ancient inhabitant of 
Hurstpierpoint with whom Ainsworth sometimes con- 
versed, relates that the author was “ very interested in 
anything connected with nature, and elves and ghosts, 
and, when out walking, he would often jot down on 
paper some notes connected with these subjects.”’ Ains- 


_worth’s daily programme was an early morning walk at 


seven o’clock ; then work at his desk all day; another 
stroll in the late afternoon before dinner, and then work 
again in the evening. He was particularly fond of ram- 
bling about in Danny Park—the charming surroundings 
of the fine old Tudor mansion of his friends and near 
neighbours, the Campions. 

His literary output was as voluminous as ever ; writing 
to Crossley on 30th November, 1870, he said: “‘I am 
very busy just now. ...I hope to complete another 
story before Christmas, and then I shall be free for a 
few months. We must meet soon—at the latest in the 
spring. I am astounded to hear of the 71st birthday : 
how time flies! Have you seen Murray’s Handbook to 
Salop, Cheshire, and Lancashire? I was pleased to find 
myself included among the celebrities of the county.” 
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Ainsworth’s new story, Talbot Harland, ‘‘ A Tale of 
the Days of Charles the Second,” appeared in Bow Bells 
during 1870, and the only book edition of it was that in 
paper covers, at sixpence, published by John Dicks, with 
ten illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. It is consequently 
one of the least known of its author’s works. 

The period, 1670-1, of Talbot Harland was an admir- 
able one for an historical romance, and if Ainsworth had 
but essayed it thirty years earlier, in the days of his 
literary prime, he would undoubtedly have produced a 
very fine book. But even his overworked pen of 1870 
was able to make effective play with the varied romantic 
and dramatic incidents which characterized the middle 
portion of the Merry Monarch’s reign, when the Court 
was alternately at Tunbridge Wells, Whitehall, New- 
market, and Windsor; when the Portsmouth was the 
ruling favourite; when Blood made his audacious at- 
tempts to murder the Duke of Ormond and to carry off 
the Crown Jewels. Ainsworth had an ingenious sug- 
gestion for solving the enigma of why the King pardoned 
Blood and bestowed a pension upon him: he imagined 
—it may be correctly—that Blood was the chief agent 
in a secret society formed to destroy the King’s life, but 
that, on the opportunity arising, when the desperado 
surprised Charles asleep and might easily have killed 
him, he relented; the King, in gratitude, promised to aid 
Blood should occasion ever arise, and fulfilment of the 
royal pledge was claimed after the treasonable robbery 
in the Tower of London. Doubtless the King found 
Blood a useful secret agent to take into his own service 
—much in the manner that the Russian police of to-day 
employ revolutionaries as spies. In Talbot Harland, also, 
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in addition to Charles II and his court, Ainsworth intro- 
duced Claude Duval, embellishing him with a dual 
personality in the shape of the Count de Bellegarde, 
who came to England in the suite of the Duchess D’Or- 
leans : this portrait of the highwayman, however, is very 
inferior to that of his confréres—the outlaws who figure 
so bravely in Rookwood. 

With the close of 1870 Ainsworth ceased to be pro- 
prietor and editor of The New Monthly Magazine, which 
he had held for over twenty-five years. The most inter- 

esting contributions he secured for his final volumes were 
/some papers, by Cyrus Redding, defending Byron and 
the poet’s half-sister, Mrs. Leigh, from the gross charges 
formulated by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. After Ainsworth’s 
resignation of the last of his magazine properties—with 
all its attendant cares and advantages—the editorship 
of The New Monthly passed to his cousin, W. Francis 
_ Ainsworth, who until then had acted as second in com- 
mand. But the former chief still continued to take an 
active interest in the periodical; he read contributions 
sent to him, and, whenever possible, recommended them 
favourably to the editor.! 





1 In its latter days The New Monthly was not able to pay all con- 
tributors. Writing to Miss Jennett Humphreys in January, 1874, 
W. Francis Ainsworth said :— 

“The poor old Magazine is not yet quite dead, but it is published 
under different circumstances, which if not remunerative, are at least 
not so onerous to me. The publisher undertakes now to bring out the 
Mag. at 2s. 6d. at his own risk, and I do the editing at mine; and 
we are to divide profits when they come! I have it no longer in my 
power to send out presentation copies as I used to do... . IJ am so 
afflicted with deafness that a long conversation is distressing to me— 
nor can I hear a sermon in church. I am indeed only fit for the desk. 
For seven long years that I was in the East I almost always slept in 
the open air, and consequently every autumn had from 2 to 3 months 
of ague, which finally nearly deprived me of my hearing. . . . My cousin 
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Among the later contributors to The New Monthly, 
Harrison Ainsworth was particularly interested in Miss 
Jennett Humphreys;1 and some extracts from his 
numerous letters to this lady will demonstrate again the 
kindliness and courtesy of his nature, and the encourage- 
ment he always gave to young writers of promise in their 
efforts to establish a position in the world of letters. 

Writing from Hill View Lodge, Reigate, on 2nd De- 
cember, 1869, he said :— 


“Mr. Harrison Ainsworth presents his best compli- 
ments to Miss Jennett Humphreys. He cannot refrain 
from expressing the great pleasure he has received from 
a perusal of her charming paper. Some of the sketches— 
especially the female portraits—are admirable. Lady 
Hamilton and Perdita ... are deliciously described, 
and the pictures are perfect of the proud Duchess of 
Argyle, the Countess of Cork, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Garrick, 
and Mrs. Opie. . . .” 


And the next day he continued :— 


“T have not said one word more in praise of your article 
than it deserves. It has delighted me. You say the 
right thing of everybody. I feel it would be unfair to 
divide it, and I won’t do so, whoever else may suffer. 
South Kensington, 1868, shall be the title. . . . 


is quite well and writing as hard as ever. He is now producing a new 
story in Bow Bells, a penny publication ; those pay best.” 

It was at one time proposed that a company, entitled The Literary 
Guild, Limited, with Messrs. W. Francis Ainsworth, G. W. Garrett, 
and C. F, Adams, as Directors, should take over The New Monthly 
Magazine and establish in its place a new weekly journal to be called 
Society. The prospectus of the company stated that the “MSS. of 
shareholders will in all cases have preferential consideration, and, as 
far as possible, the Editors will restrict their selection to the latter.” 

The New Monthly Magazine finished its long career in 1884. 

* Subsequently the author of many articles in The Dictionary of 
National Biography and of books for young people, and an able, volu- 
minous contributor to the magazines. 
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“Tam sure that great success awaits you. You read 
_—and know how to turn your reading to excellent ac- 
count. Moreover, you have a clear, lively, and capti- 
vating style. Your success, which is not far off, will 

| be legitimate, and I beg you to accept my congratula- 
tions in advance. May the coming year be prosperous! ”’ 


“ Your ballad is very good—very fantastic and terrible, 
and “gars the flesh creep on one’s banes.’ Your poetry 
1s as good as your prose, and that is saying much. You 
have caught something of the German spirit. . . . 

“T hope you will write to me occasionally, and let me 
know how you are going on in your struggle for the 
literary position which I feel certain you will attain. I 
should be sorry that a correspondence so pleasantly 
begun, should cease. It is not often that I take so strong 
an interest in the success of a young writer as I do in 
your instance.”’ 

“* [une 8th, 1870. 

“Many thanks for your charming little Child’s story. 
It is the true metal. You have a genius for this sort of 
thing, and ought to cultivate it—not to the neglect of 
other work, but as an accessory. . . . Be sure I shall 

always be delighted to hear from you—always !—but 
especially when you can report some brilliant achieve- 
ment.” 
“LITTLE ROCKLEY, HURSTPIERPOINT, 
“ November 24th, 1871. 

“Your letter of the 22nd has followed me here. I 
have read it with deep interest. The description of your 
struggles really makes my heart sick. But I believe you 
will eventually succeed, in spite of all difficulties. Cassell 
and Co. have a very nice publication for children— 
Little Folks—and I am sure you could write some charm- 
ing short tales, or short papers, for it, and though the 
remuneration will probably be slight, your connection 
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with the little journal in question may be a means of 
introducing you to the house. In plain truth there are 
too many Novelists nowadays. Tinsley, Hurst and 
Blackett, Bentley, and Chapman and Hall are overdone 
with them. As you find (alas!) they will not look at a 
MS., you must try to make a name by writing short 
articles for Magazines, Christmas Annuals, etc... . 
Sometime, or other, when I am in town (if you will allow 
me) I will do myself the pleasure of calling upon you, 
and I may possibly be able to offer you some suggestions, 
based on long, long experience of publishers and editors. 
Meantime, pray keep up your spirits, and go on courage- 
ously. At least, you have one sincere literary friend in 
““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


“ December 4th, 187%. 
. . . I fancy the gentleman, whom you saw at Chap- 
man and Hall’s, must have been Mr. Owen Meredith. 
I do not know him, but I have heard that he was their 
Reader. From his name he must be a Welshman. .. .’’ 2 


ce 


“ January 5th, 1872. 
“Yours is by far the nicest, and kindest, and most 
encouraging letter I have received on the subject of 


} Ainsworth here curiously confounds the literary pseudonym 
of the first Earl of Lytton with George Meredith, who was Reader 
to Chapman and Hall at this period. 

Miss Jennett Humphreys gives me the following interesting account 
of her interview with George Meredith, who had then just published 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond -— ’ 

“He was studiously polite to me; and I havea memory of a man 
dressed with great care—leading even to lavender-coloured kid gloves 
—his hair of chestnut colour and lying in curls, or waves, round a 
handsome face. What he said was patiently said, my faults being 
pointed out, and his judgment over what I had done being several 
times repeated—‘ It will not go to the public.’ I asked if I might 
know to whom I[ was indebted, and he said, ‘excuse me ’—which, 
of course, I was bound to do, We had our talk in a small glass-walled 
office, enclosed off from the ground floor, at 193, Piccadilly.” 
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Boscobel—and what makes it all the pleasanter to me, 
this nice, kind letter came quite unexpectedly... . I 
read another charming little article of yours in Luitile 
Folks. Go on making little folks happy.” 


“Hitt View Lopce, REIGATE, 
“ January 6th, 1877. 

“My DEAR Miss JENNETT HUMPHREYS, 

“T am exceedingly obliged by your kind remem- 
brance of me. I assure you I take a very great interest 
in you—a veal interest—and am always glad to hear 
from you. Accept my best thanks for your charming 
little song. I have no doubt I shall like the music, but 
the only person who can play it for me here is a little 
girl of ten years old ; and as yet she has not mastered it— 
but she will. 

“T am glad to find you so full of spirit, and I desire— 
as I have always done—to give you every encourage- 
ment. You cannot fail of success. I have the back num- 
bers of All the Year Round, and I will refer to them and 
read Learning to Cook. 

“Were I you, I would be gradually going on with 
a story which would make 3 vols. 

“T shall always be delighted to hear from you, I 
repeat. Sincerely wishing you a happy and prosperous 
New Year, 

“ Believe me, always truly yours, 
““W. Harrison AINSWORTH.” 


To return to 1871, in this year appeared another 
of Ainsworth’s scarcely known stories, for Tower Hull, 
after its serial issue in Bow Bells, has only been pub- 
lished (in England) in paper covers, at sixpence, by 
John Dicks, and even this edition is out of print now. 
Tower Hill was illustrated by Frederick Gilbert, and 
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the story, chronologically, comes after Windsor Castle: 
and precedes the sequence of works in which the author? 
described the Tower of London, for it deals with 1539.) 
Commencing at Rochester, where Henry VIII sees: 
Anne of Cleves for the first time, and is disgusted, the: 
scene passes to Greenwich Palace. Then, at Lambeth,, 
the King meets the youthful Katherine Howard, and! 
is attracted by her. After scenes in the Tower of London 
—including the execution of Cromwell—and Hampton! 
Court, where the marriage of Henry and Katherine: 
Howard is described, comes the royal progress to Ponte-- 
fract. The story traces the Queen’s intrigue from child-: 
hood with Francis Dereham, but, it is scarcely necessary} 
to point out, the latter was executed, and did not die: 
in the manner recounted by Ainsworth. Compromised| 
also by her relations with Culpepper, Tower Hill con- 
cludes with the execution of the unfortunate Katherine! 
Howard on the spot which gives the book its title. 

Directly this work was completed, the indefatigable’ 
author arranged plans and commenced peregrinations: 
preparatory to his next romance, Boscobel ; writing! 
to Crossley in June, 1871, he said: “I send you the 
Tauchnitz edition of my latest work, Tower Hill. I 
have been spending a week at Malvern, and on my 
way back I paid a visit to Charles the Second’s place 
of refuge after the Battle of Worcester—Boscobel. I 
wish you had been with me.” 

Before dealing with this work, one or two small details 
claim attention ere 1871 is past. In September, Ains- 
worth visited Manchester, and from there went to 
Cheshire, where, as he told Crossley, “I greatly enjoyed 
my visit to our worthy friend Hatton of Hatton. Out 
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host was in good spirits, and gave us some of his best 
wine, of which we drank enough in all conscience. The 
party also was very pleasant. I always liked Harry 
Wood 1—a very nice fellow indeed, and full of informa- 
tion. His wife, also, is charming. . . . We were a cheery 
set, and only wanted you to make the party perfect. 
I hope you are better—everybody says you ought to go 
to Harrogate, and I am of everybody’s opinion. So go, 
and preserve yourself to us for many a long day and 
many a quadrilateral dinner. What will become of 
Jones,” and of Raines,? and of Harry Wood, if you are 
altogether laid up ? What will become of your old friend 
W.H.A.? 

“Did you notice Bentley’s death in the papers—aged 
77°? I thought he had been older. ...No doubt 
you have read The Battle of Dorking. In my opinion, 
it is the best thing since Defoe.” 

In October, Ainsworth again came to Manchester to 
attend the dinner at the Grammar School, to which he 
was specially invited by the trustees. The Earl of Derby 
presided ; and Ainsworth responded to the toast of the 
Old Pupils, noting in the course of his speech all the dis- 
tinguished men who had been educated at the school. 
Writing to Crossley soon after (3rd November, 1871), 
he said :— 

“You will be glad to hear that a full report of the 
proceedings at the Grammar School Dinner is to be printed 


1 Mr. Hatton’s nephew by marriage. Mr. R. H. Wood (1820-1908) 
married the daughter of Mr. Peter Hatton of Hartford, Cheshire, 
and he and his wife built and endowed the hospital of St. Cross, Rugby. 

2 Librarian of Chetham College. 

3 Rev. F. R. Raines, Canon of Manchester, and rector of Milnrow. 

4 Written by General Sir George Chesney, k.c.B., M.P., who died 
1895. 

11,—T 
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in the form of a pamphlet. Mr. Walker 1 has sent me 
a report of my speech by Mr. Palgrave, so that you will 
have an opportunity of reading it. . . . You are alluded 
to in the following terms in my speech: ‘ Amongst the 
prelates and divines connected with the school, the first 
I will refer to is John Worthington, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, and whose very curious Diary 
has been admirably edited by Mr. Crossley, the President 
of the Chetham Society, whose absence to-night, owing 
to ill-health, I most deeply regret.’ 

“Will it surprise you to learn that a Greek Drama 
(on the subject of Medea) by Mr. J. F. Cornewall Lewis, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, is to be inscribed to me ? 
This is rather a feather in my cap.” 


A compliment, such as that mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, always gratified Ainsworth exceedingly. 
No prominent writer was ever more grateful for appre- 
ciation. of his literary work, or more keenly sensitive to 
hostile criticism, than he. Considering the fame and 
success he had attained, it is curious to relate that even 
approbation from obscure prints and strangers pleased 
him as much as it would any unknown and youthful 
writer reading the notices of his first book. With the ex- 
ception of the Duke of Wellington, the author of Jack 
Sheppard was, perhaps, the easiest prey the autograph 
hunter ever ensnared; in fact, he went a willing victim 
to the slaughter. Letters from admirers of his books 
always received courteous replies, and Ainsworth often 
detailed his correspondents’ remarks to his personal 
friends in the most ingenuous manner. Thus, writing 
to Crossley in November, 1871, he said :— 


1 Mr. F. W. Walker, High Master of Manchester Grammar School 
1859-76. Subsequently High Master of St. Paul’s School. 
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“This morning, as I was looking over some old papers, 
I came upon a letter written to me some four years ago 
by an American gentleman, Mr. Latrobe. I think it will 
interest you, but as I do not want to part with the 
original, I have copied it out for you. I answered it 
at the time, but I am uncertain whether my letter 
reached Mr. Latrobe before he returned to Baltimore. 
I hope so. ... Read Mr. Latrobe’s letter to Jones. 
The description of the Chetham Library by an American 
will interest him. It is curious that one of my books should 
be read in the room which I frequented as a boy.! I 
think you will agree that Mr. Latrobe’s is a very good 
letter as well as very gratifying to me. ... I am sure 
he is an extremely amiable, nice fellow.” 


Ainsworth’s unsophisticated pleasure at any tribute 
to his books or fame is yet another instance of the boy- 
ishness which characterized his temperament even to 
old age. Despite the brilliant success he had won, he 
never became blasé or cynical, or adopted a superior 
attitude to lesser men. And, in another direction, he 
preserved his youthful, happy disposition unsoured and 
fresh through the fast-advancing years, though he re- 
ceived more than the ordinary share of the buffets of 
Fate as the End drew nigh. 

1 Mr. Latrobe, who was staying in Manchester, told Ainsworth 
in his letter that he had been studying Guy Fawkes in “ the Chetham 
Library, in the dim alcoves of whose venerable library on this dark 
day I have been reading the first chapters of your book. I need scarcely 
say that the genius loci did not fail to inspire increased interest in the 
thrilling narrative. ... In my visits to Windsor Castle and the Tower 
of London, your volumes illustrating their history were my companions, 
and vastly enhanced the pleasure of the visits. The chapters of The 
Constable of the Tower, describing the last days of Henry VIII, I regard 


as unsurpassed in vigour by any historical writing, and as fully equal 
to the best passages of Macaulay.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


SEVEN YEARS: ‘‘ BOSCOBEL’? AND EIGHT OTHER BOOKS. 


E now come to Boscobel, which was com- 
menced in December, 1871. The work 
was mainly written at Hill View Lodge, 
Reigate (where the author liked to be 

with his brother), a nice little house, then standing 
almost in the country,! possessing fine views of lofty 
Reigate Hill and the charming district around. 
Ainsworth had for many years intended to write a 
story based on what a Bishop of Llandaff termed “ by 
far the most romantic piece of English history ’—the 
escapes, wanderings, and hidings of Charles II after 


the disastrous Battle of Worcester ; a series of adventures 


only rivalled by those of the King’s gallant grand-nephew 
and namesake in Scotland nearly a century later. Various 
reasons caused the postponement of the author’s plan, 
but, at length, stimulated by some graphic views of the 
places connected with the royal peregrinations, which 
were issued by Mr. Frederick Manning, he set to work. 
Boscobel first appeared serially in The New Monthly 
Magazine throughout 1872, and its progress is frequently 
mentioned by the author in his letters to Crossley :— 


“ December 21st, 1871. 
“T have ordered an early copy of the magazine to 
be sent to you. You will find that I am on the eve of 


1 The locality is now called Glovers Road. 
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- the Battle of Worcester. I have to introduce Old Noll, 


and I am rather afraid of him.” 
“ January 25th, 1872. 
“T hope to make something out of the Worcester 
Fight. Next month comes the tug of war. How do you 
like Forster’s Life of Dickens? I have only dipped into 
the book, but I see he only tells half the story.” 


“ March 27th. 
“T am very glad to find that you like the ‘ Battle 
of Worcester.’ It has given me some trouble, but I have 
had a good deal of local assistance from Mr. Woof of 
Worcester, who has furnished me with plans, etc... . 
“Mr. W. Harrison of Samlesbury Hall, near Preston, 
has just sent me a magnificent volume—The History 
of the Ancient Hall of Samlesbury, by James Croston. .. . 
Mr. Harrison has also invited me to spend a few days 
with him at Samlesbury, which I intend doing in the 
course of the summer.” 
“ Apnil 23rd, 1872. 
“T hope you will like the forthcoming No. of Boscobel. 
I have brought Charles to the gate of the old house. 
To-morrow, I go to Wolverhampton to see Mr. Parke, 
a bookseller of that town, and an excellent man, who 
has furnished me with a great deal of material relative 
to Worcester and Boscobel. On Thursday, I am going 
with him to Boscobel and Moseley, and wish you could 
be of the party.” 4 
“ June 24th, 1872. 
“As I find I cannot possibly get away just now, I 
have been obliged to write to Mr. W. Harrison, of Samles- 
bury Hall, to postpone my visit to him... . 1 must 


1 Mr. Parke also accompanied Ainsworth and the Hon. Charles 
Wrottesley on a visit to Chillington House, Staffordshire, the ancient 
seat of the Giffards, on whose estate the hunting-lodge of Boscobel is 
situated. 
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finish Boscobel by the middle of September, as the tale 

will be published in a complete form early in October, 

and I have quite as much to do as I can well manage. 
It promises to be popular.”’ 


Boscobel ; or The Royal Oak was duly published at 
the date mentioned by the Tinsleys, of 18, Catherine 
Street, Strand, in three volumes, with the same illus- 
trations, engraved by J. H. Rimbault from drawings by 
F. Manning, P. Justyne, and Captain J. H. L. Archer, 
as had appeared in the magazine ; but some of the wood- 
cuts were not reproduced. The work was inscribed to 
the memory of the author’s old friend, and staunch 
ally in the pugnacious days of Ainsworth’s Magazine 
and the Conflict with “‘ Father Prout” thirty years 
agone—John Hughes, of Donnington Priory, Berks, 
the editor of The Boscobel Tvacts, which were, in fact, 
the original cause of Ainsworth’s resolve to write a ro- 
mance on the same subject. 

The second edition of Boscobel followed two years 
later (1874), and the third appeared in 1875. Many other 
editions have been issued at subsequent dates, for the © 
book has always been popular, and it is consequently 
included in the uniform sets of the author’s most famous 
works. And deservedly so. Boscobel is by far the best 
of Ainsworth’s later romances, and very superior to 
the mediocre stories he produced just before it and in 
the years following : it displays much of the method which 
brought him his worthily won fame in the earlier years— 
that saturation of the writer with his period and au- 
thorities, that personal examination of places and 
localities to be described, that careful attention to every 
detail however small. 
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After a full account of the Battle of Worcester and 
the capture of the city by Cromwell, Ainsworth 
describes in detail the King’s flight to White Ladies 
in Brewood Forest, and thence to Madeley Court 
and Boscobel, and the historic adventure of the royal 
fugitive in the oak tree.1 Then comes the account of 
the King’s stay at Moseley Old Hall 2 and Bentley House,? 
in Staffordshire, and how Charles rode, disguised as 
a groom, with his faithful guide, Jane Lane, from thence 
to Bristol and Trent. After narrating the abortive 


_ attempt to escape from Lyme Regis, the book concludes 


with the King’s arrival at Heale House and Salisbury 
Plain; for the monarch’s subsequent movements and 
adventures, before sailing from Shoreham, Ainsworth 
had already described in Ovingdean Grange. 

In Boscobel, Ainsworth drew an effective picture of 
the five gallant brothers—William, Richard, John, 
George, and Humphrey Penderel, to whom he paid a 
well-merited tribute ; for the annals of history present 
no finer instance of loyalty and faithfulness than that 
exemplified by these humble foresters who guarded 


and guided the fugitive King through the woods from 


1 Boscobel House remains much the same as when Charles II 
stayed there, but the present “ Royal Oak” is grown from an acorn 
of the original tree. According to Joseph Taylor, in his Arbores Miva- 
biles, published in 1812, the actual oak which sheltered the king was 
standing at that date, though ‘“‘ almost cut away in the middle by 
travellers . . . close by the side, grows a young thriving plant from 
one of its acorns. The king, after the Restoration, reviewing the place, 
catried some of the acorns, and set them in St. James’s Park, and used 
to water them himself.” 

2 Mr. Allan Fea tells me the interior of Moseley is still intact, but 
that its picturesque half-timber exterior has been obliterated by a 
recasing of brick. 

3 Bentley has been entirely rebuilt ; only the stables remain of the 


original place. 
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White Ladies to Boscobel, and from Boscobel to Moseley. 
Probably it was the author’s high praise of the Pen- 
derels,®and other Roman Catholic families who aided 
Charles II, which originated the prevalent belief that 
Ainsworth was himself a member of the Old Faith: it 
may be well to state here that such was not the case ; 
he lived and died a member of the Church of England. 

Boscobel brought the author into correspondence 
with lineal descendants of both the Lanes! and Pen- 
derels. Among the latter was Mr. James Penderel- 
Brodhurst, who kindly permits me to recount his in- 
teresting association with Ainsworth. 

At the time when he first wrote to the author of 
Boscobel, Mr. Brodhurst was a precocious boy of fifteen, 
who, having come to London, from Staffordshire, to 
seek his literary fortune, was desirous of placing a ro- 
mantic story he had written in the style of G. P. R. 
James and Ainsworth. So he naturally addressed him- 
self to the last-named, and received the following reply :— 


“ HILL ViEw Lopcez, 
“ REIGATE, 
Bigs neal. Sie. “* January 27th, 1875. 
‘““T am obliged to answer your letter much more 
briefly than I would desire, but I am very busy. 

“T am indeed surprised to find you are a lineal de- 
scendant of worthy Humphrey Penderel, the Miller. 
Decidedly, this circumstance gives me an interest in 
you. Why don’t you assume the name of Penderel if 


you are entitled to it? Why not call yourself James 
Brodhurst Penderel ? 


1 A portrait of Jane Lane was presented by her family to Ains- 
worth. 
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“T am extremely busy at this moment, and cannot 
undertake to read your MS. and advise upon it till 
I have got rid of my own engagements, and I do not 
think I shall be at leisure for three or four months. 

“I hope you may find a publisher in the interim ; 
but if not, I will then read the MS. and tell you candidly 
what I think of it, and your chances of success. 

“ With best wishes, 
“ Very truly yours, 
““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


More fortunate than most literary aspirants, Mr. 
Penderel-Brodhurst soon found acceptance of his ro- 
mance, for Destined to Win Her appeared in Bow Bells the 
same year, and Ainsworth wrote to the youthful author : 
“IT am very glad indeed to learn that Mr. Dicks has 
accepted your Tale, and sincerely trust it will be success- 
ful. You have now made a start.” And later he said: 
“T have read your story, and think it very successful 
as a first effort.” 

In the numerous letters which Ainsworth addressed 
to his young correspondent he gave him much useful 
advice—although some of it, it must be confessed, was 
contrary to what he had practised in his own case. 
Thus he wrote in June, 1875: ‘“‘I do not advise you to 
enter upon a literary career. It is a very hazardous 
profession. You may possibly succeed if you connect 
yourself with the newspapers.! . . . Iam certain you will 
find your old avocation more profitable than literature.” 
The “old avocation’”’ was the law, which Ainsworth 
apparently forgot he himself twice abandoned in youth 


1 Mr. Penderel-Brodhurst eventually followed this advice, and 
became assistant editor of St. James’s Gazette, 1888-93, and subsequently 
editor of St. James’s Budget and The Guardian. 
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for literature: Mr. Penderel-Brodhurst followed the 
example instead of the advice, for after resuming the 
law for a time, he soon returned to literary efforts, 
in which Ainsworth, notwithstanding his pessimistic 
warnings, continued to take a kindly interest. In 1876, 
the author of Boscobel wrote at different times :-— 


‘“‘T am pleased to hear that you are preparing a Guide 
to Boscobel and White Ladies, and I really think it will 
be successful. ... You are quite welcome to extract 
any passages from my Tale. 

“Cuthbert Bede is the Rev. Edward Bradley, Rector 
of Stretton, Oakham, and I feel assured will give you 
permission to reprint his narrative of Charles’s Route 
after the Battle of Worcester. He is a very obliging 
person.? 

“You must not forget that Colonel Careless (or Carlos,? 
as he is sometimes styled), Charles’s companion at 
Boscobel, was buried in Brewood churchyard. This 
will be mentioned in your guide-book. 

“Tf Charles the Second did not give your ancestors 
a ring, he ought to have done. 

“T am glad to learn that the Prince of Wales is likely 
to visit Boscobel. I wonder whether they have a copy 
of my story at the House. If not, I will send one.® 

“T recommend you most strongly to write the life of 
Mr. Parke.* Properly done, it will make a most curious 

1 Edward Bradley, who was born at Kidderminster in 1827, con- 
tributed his topographical account of the King’s flight to Notes and 
Queries, June, 1868. Of the many books he wrote, the best known 


is the first, Verdant Green (1853), with its humorous description of 
Oxford life. 

2 Careless changed his name to Carlos at the suggestion and desire 
of the King: a graceful memento of their adventure in the oak. 

3 Ainsworth duly did so through Mr. Penderel-Brodhurst, who 
deposited the book in Boscobel House. 

4 William Parke, of the Deanery, Wolverhampton, a retired book- 
seller and a very remarkable man. Mr. Parke, who died in 1876, 
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piece of biography, and must have a great success. 
I have no doubt if you set to work at once you can 
obtain ample materials, for I believe his correspondence 
was most extensive. But you ought to give his full 
history, and trace him on—step by step. A picture 
of his latter life—say, for the last ten years—with an 
account of his numerous friends and visitors would be 
most interesting. He was really the most hospitable 
man, in his way, I ever knew, and the constant succession 
of his guests was quite surprising. . . . The biographical 
sketch which appeared in The Wolverhampton Chronicle 
does not even allude to the number of important county 
people who used constantly to stay with him at the 
Deanery—the Earl of Dartmouth and Lord Lewisham, 
Lord Wrottesley, and many others. Dr, Lonsdale, 
the late Bishop of Lichfield, was quite as much attached 
to him as the present bishop. . . . My old schoolmaster, 
Dr. Jeremiah Smith (High Master of the Manchester 
School) was born at Brewood, and buried in the family 
vault at Brewood. He was an intimate friend of Mr. 
Parke. 

“Tf you decide upon acting on my suggestion you 
should lose no time in occupying the ground. But let 
me correct one error into which you have fallen. No 
two persons were ever more unlike than worthy Mr. 
Parke and Mr. John Forster. The latter was not the 
friend of men of letters, unless they could serve him.” 


Mr. Penderel-Brodhurst, as advised, wrote a memoir 
of Mr. Parke, which pleased Ainsworth, who pronounced 
it ‘very well done.” This kindly encouragement of 
a young and then unknown writer, in whose literary 
career he continued to be interested, presents Ainsworth 


aged 79, had rendered Ainsworth considerable service in the composition 
of Boscobel by means of many rare tracts, prints, and books. 
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in a very pleasant light. But, indeed, he was always 
sympathetic and kind with young people. An instance, 
which happened about this same time, has been related to 
me by Miss Arabella Kenealy, the distinguished novelist. 
On one occasion, Miss Kenealy, when quite a young girl, 
was travelling on the railway near Brighton. Two 
gentlemen got into her carriage, and their talk concerned 
books, various works by Ainsworth being mentioned. 
Miss Kenealy, remembering certain criticisms she had 
heard on Jack Sheppard, felt constrained to join in the 
conversation, and remarked that she thought Ainsworth’s 
books were of an injurious tendency and likely to have 
a bad influence on the young. Whereupon, “one of 
the gentlemen ’’—to continue in Miss Kenealy’s own 
words—*‘ smiled in a kind and amused fashion upon 
the young and eager person with ideas who ventured 
to express opinions upon so large a question. He said 
it was pleasing to meet one so young who had also in- 
telligent views on something more than the mere story 
in a book, although the verdict was not favourable as 
to the tendency of certain works. He did not tell me who 
he was. It was his friend who—greatly to my horror— 
intimated his identity.”’ It was indeed the author of 
Jack Sheppard himself with whom Miss Kenealy had 
been conversing ; but he bore his young critic no malice, 
talked much to her, and saw her into another train later 
in the journey. Miss Kenealy adds, “‘ On reaching home, 
I at once sought out Mr. Ainsworth’s portrait and recog- 
nized it. He had, I think, too much kind tact to have 
revealed himself after I had committed myself to those 
opinions concerning his books.”” Ainsworth never knew 
that the heroine of this amusing adventure was the 
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daughter of his old friend and magazine coadjutor of 
thirty years before—Dr. E. V. Kenealy. 

Returning to Ainsworth’s correspondence with Cross- 
ley, he writes to the latter in July, 1872 :— 


“ Routledge is about to publish a new edition of my 
Ballads, and is to include in it The Combat of the Thirty. 
I showed him the Memoir of myself, which you have 
so kindly contributed to The Manchester School Register, 
and he is very anxious to append it to the new edition 
‘of the Ballads.1 . . . The volume is very nicely got up, 
but I wish The Combat of the Thirty had been illustrated.” 


*“ ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
“ August 26th, 1872. 

““T have been spending a couple of days in a most 
jolly manner with the Hon. Charles Wrottesley,? a Fellow 
of this College, and I sincerely wish you had made one 
of the party. It would have suited you in every respect. 
We have had a fine haunch of venison each day for dinner 
—hock, champagne, claret, and old port. All day rambling 
through the old Colleges, or boating on the river, or looking 
over the Libraries. To-day I am off to Bridport and Lyme 
Regis to visit the localities of Charles’s wanderings.”’ 


“HILL Vi—Ew LopGE, REIGATE, 
““ November 4th, 1872. 
“TI am already casting about for a subject for a new 
story, and shall be very glad of a suggestion from you. 
I have an idea of opening the tale with a picture of Man- 
chester in 1745, during the stay of Prince Charles. Doctor 
Byrom and a good many other personages might be 


1 This plan was carried out. 

2 Second son of the second Baron Wrottesley. Mr. Charles Wrot- 
tesley was a well-known sportsman, and died in 1907, at the age of 
eighty-one, at Codsall, Staffs. 
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introduced, with Colonel Townley, the Deacons, Jemmy — 


Dawson, Syddall, and the Jacobite clergy. I think the 
period is better than 1715. Written in a quiet sort of 
style, I think a sketch of Manchester in 1745, with the 
society of the period, would be interesting.”’ 


Ainsworth followed out the plan he had sketched for 
his new book, which occupied his time and careful 
attention during the next ten months. The historical 
portion of the tale was based on the Chevalier de John- 
stone’s Memoirs of the Rebellion, Dr. Hibbert-Ware’s 
account of Prince Charles’s occupation of Manchester, 
and, most of all, from particulars given in the journal 
of Beppy Byrom, a young lady of Manchester, whose 
family, as before related, were Jacobites, but cautious 
ones: her father, Dr. Byrom, expressed his political 
views in the famous lines he wrote :— 


“God bless the King! I mean our Faith’s Defender ! 
God bless (no harm in blessing) the Pretender ! 
But who Pretender is, or who is King— 
God bless us all—that’s quite another thing ! ” 


More interesting, however, than these authorities 
was the author’s personal contribution as an historian 
of this memorable period of Manchester’s history ; 
for, as narrated earlier,! much of this romance is based 
on anecdotes related to Ainsworth, when a boy, by 
old people who had been connected with the Jacobite 
rising of 1745, that is to say with the incidents which 
attended it in Lancashire and Cheshire. He states of 
these ancient chroniclers of his native town, to whom 
he “listened delightedly in boyhood,”’ that “‘ the stories 


1 See ante, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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I then heard made a lasting impression upon me.” Fur- 
ther, as Ainsworth pointed out in his Preface, the scenes 
he described were familiar to him from his earliest years, 
and he well remembered those picturesque narrow 
streets of black and white timber houses, with their 
high gables and lozenge-shaped windows, which had 
been occupied by Prince Charles and his troops when 
in Manchester during the stirring days of The ’45, and 
which were still standing in the author’s young days. 
The Manchester Rebels, indeed, is in every way intimately 
associated with Ainsworth’s early life; some of its 
characters—such as the Deacons and Tom Syddall, 
to say nothing of the Prince himself—had been the 
favourite heroes of his boyhood; another, James Bay- 
ley, who stood hostage for the subsidy levied on the 
citizens,! was his own great-great-grandfather ; others, 
like the Byroms, were ancestors of personal friends ; 
and, finally, the consummation of this story was a sort 
of realization of his early Jacobite enthusiasm—an ex- 
pression of that sympathy for the picturesque and un- 
lucky Stuarts which had remained with him from child- 
hood until now, when old age was upon him. The book, 
then, was the result of somewhat exceptional conditions, 
interesting both historically and biographically, and 
as Ainsworth very truly said, when writing to thank 
Crossley for his favourable comments on The Manchester 
Rebels, ‘‘ No one, I think, could have written it but myself, 
and though I am not altogether satisfied with what I 
have done, I believe that the tale will become popular 
in Manchester.” 

The belief has been verified. The Manchester Rebels is 


1 See ante, Vol. I, p. 16. 
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one of its author’s most popular works, judging from 
library statistics, in the city of his birth, where, naturally, 
he is very highly regarded and extensively read. As 
Mr. Edmund Mercer has correctly and succinctly ob- 
served of this book: ‘“‘ We doubt whether Ainsworth 
ever told a tale more interesting to a Manchester born 
reader. . . . Asa plot it is as smooth and straightforward 
as the alphabet ; as history its main incidents are true ; 
as a description of Manchester and Manchester life at 
the time it is the more realistic as the scenery is, so to 
say, allowed to draw itself, and the characters were all 
real men and women with well-known figures, traits, 
and dispositions. Ainsworth’s style is here at its lightest, 
and its very simplicity adds so much to the verisimilitude 
of the dialogue that he might have seen and heard 
all he relates, might have been an actual participator 
in the events that happen. Perhaps the secret of this 
is that he was born in the town and personally knew 
every street in it, and ... that he often heard (from 
lips repeating what eyes had seen and ears had heard) 
the doings in Manchester at first hand.” 1 

This book, then, is an excellent picture of Manchester— 
both topographical and social—in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It contains a detailed description 
of the town and environs in 1745, and of its occupation 
by Prince Charles and the raising of the Manchester 
Regiment in his service. The narrative presents a brief 
account of the Jacobite march towards London—in- 
troducing the true incident of the Prince’s interview 
with Mrs. Skyring, who, as an infant, had witnessed the 
landing of King Charles II at Dover, eighty-five years 

1 Manchester Evening Chronicle, 24th December, 1904. 


} 
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previously,—of the lamentable retreat from Derby, and 
of the siege and surrender of Carlisle, where the Man- 
chester Regiment had been left to act as garrison. 
Avoiding the culminating calamity of Culloden, Ains- 
worth closes his story with a picture of the barbarous 
executions of the Manchester Jacobites at Kennington 
Common, including Jemmy Dawson, whose sad fate 
has also been recorded in Shenstone’s ballad. Jemmy 
Dawson is far more the hero of The Manchester Rebels 
than the titular one, Atherton Legh, who so pusillani- 
mously forswears prince and principles to gain his free- 
dom: Ainsworth, here, certainly adopted unsatisfactory 
means for securing the proverbial “happy ending” 
to his story. 

“ Rawcliffe Hall’ is intended for Bewsey House, 
formerly the seat of the Butlers, an old moated mansion, 
near Warrington, where, many years earlier, tragic in- 
cidents really occurred similar to those described by 
the author, who utilized them for his plot. 

For the copyright of this work Ainsworth received 
£150 from the Tinsleys, by whom it was published, 
in September, 1873, in three volumes. It was “‘ Inscribed 
to the Rt. Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, with every sentiment 
of respect and admiration.’ Disraeli, whose acquaintance 
with Ainsworth dated back forty years to the time 
when they first met at Lady Blessington’s house, wrote, 
in acknowledgment, a very friendly letter, in which 
he said he was deeply touched by Ainsworth’s action 
in dedicating the book to him. The original title was 
The Good Old Times, and so it appeared in the first edition ; 
but, unfortunately, both author and publisher had 
overlooked the fact that Miss Anne Manning had pro- 

.—U 
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duced a book with the same name in 1856. Some change, 
therefore, was necessary in the appellation. In con- 
nection with this annoying matter, Ainsworth wrote to 
Mr. Tinsley :— 
vr ae eRASIR, “ February 11th, 1874. 
“Generally you are exceedingly slow, but oc- 
casionally in a desperate hurry—as now. I don't see 
that the writer of Mary Powell has a prior claim to 
the title of The Good Old Times—on the contrary. But 
I suppose she has entered it at Stationers’ Hall... . 

“‘T have been thinking over the matter, and am of 
opinion that the best title will be The Manchester Rebels 
of the Fatal 45. If I write a Preface I will give the best 
explanation I can of the change. I have no doubt I 
shall be able to get all finished early in March: so make 
yourself easy on that score. As I mentioned to you in 
a former letter, I can get you some very curious views 
of old houses in Manchester, if you mean to give illus- 
trations.” 


A new edition of the book (in one volume), now en- 
titled The Manchester Rebels of the Fatal ’45, was ac- 
cordingly issued in 1874, although, unfortunately, it 
did not contain illustrations of old houses in Manchester, 
as suggested by Ainsworth in the letter just quoted.? 
In the Preface he mentioned and gave some quotations 
from a work entitled Rochdale in 1745 and 1746, by 
Mr. Samuel Brierley—a very interesting collection of 
anecdotes, relating to the visit of Lochiel and a portion 
of the Highland Army to Rochdale, which had been 


1 Miss Manning’s first work, published in 1850. 


; 2 The edition of 1880, published by Routledge, contained four 
illustrations by Frederick Gilbert, but these were not architectural. 


- 
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narrated to the compiler by his great-grandmother, 
who died in 1806, aged ninety-three, and which, after 
reading Ainsworth’s book, he decided to publish, in 
1874. Thus are the centuries linked together; in this 
case a gentleman, living but thirty years ago, who had 
conversed with a lady born (in 1713) in the days of 
Queen Anne. 

In 1874, also, Ainsworth produced a new story, en- 
titled Merry England; or Nobles and Serfs, which, after 
a serial appearance in Bow Bells,1 was published, in three 
volumes, by Tinsley. It is a spirited and picturesque 
narrative of 1381, when the grievances and extreme 
taxation of the peasantry, under feudal conditions, 
resulted in the Insurrection, headed by Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw, at Dartford. It recounts how the rebels 
besieged Canterbury and Eltham Palaces and Rochester 
Castle ; how the Essex contingent assembled on Hamp- 
stead Heath under the command of Jack Straw, and 
how Tyler, with the rest of the rebels, advanced from 
Blackheath; how the simultaneous attack was thus 
made on London from north and south; how the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, Lambeth 


Palace, and the Savoy, were sacked and burnt; how 


the Tower was captured; and how, finally, Wat Tyler 
met his death at the hands of Walworth, after the con- 
ference with King Richard II at Smithfield—one of 
the most dramatic incidents in English history. Chaucer 
and many other contemporary personages figure as 
subsidiary characters in Merry England, which was 


1 Fifteen of the illustrations, by Frederick Gilbert, which accom- 
panied the tale here, were reproduced in the sixpenny edition of the 
book, issued by John Dicks. 
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dedicated to a cousin of the author’s in the following 
letter :— 


“To Ratpo FAWSETT AINSWORTH, M.D. 


“T now fulfil a promise, long ago made to myself, 
to dedicate a book to you. 

“ Accept from me, therefore, this Story of the Con- 
spiracy and Insurrection of the Serfs in 1381—an out- 
break as remarkable for the rapidity of its progress, 
as for its sudden and complete suppression. .. . 

“ Froissart, Thomas of Walsingham, Henry Knyghton, 
Grafton, Holinshed, and Stow have furnished the ma- 
terials of this Tale, which pretends to be little more 
than a picturesque chronicle. Such as it is, I offer it 
to you, in remembrance of past days! 

“ Ere saying adieu, let me congratulate you on your 
recent floricultural triumph. 

“Several years’ patience, only to be endured by an 
enthusiast, have been rewarded by the production of 
a perfectly new, and exquisitely beautiful hybrid orchid, 
described as a ‘ large, lovely white flower of great elegance 
of form, and with plum-coloured lip,’ and which justly 
merits the name conferred upon it of Dendrobium Ains- 
worthit. 

“Compared with this, what is a literary success ? 

“Your affectionate cousin, 
“W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


“ LITTLE RocKLEY, HURSTPIERPOINT.”’ 


Although Ainsworth always gave his literary friends 
very good advice, he did not always put his dicta into 
practice himself. For instance, on one occasion he said 
to Mrs. Houstoun: “ Repentance at leisure is very apt 
to follow . . . on the scribbling mania, for nothing can 
be more certain than the truth that ‘ What is done in 
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a hurry is rarely done well.’ The advice which Dryden 
wrote to poets is equally applicable to novelists— 


“* Take time for thinking, never work in haste, 
And value not yourself for writing fast.’ ” 


Write fast, and often in haste, the sapient quoter 
of these lines nevertheless did. And so—not for the 
first time—a new work followed fast on the footsteps 
of its predecessor; for Merry England was succeeded 
in Bow Bells in the same year, 1874, by The Goldsmith’s 
Wife. The latter was reissued, in three volumes, by 
Tinsley in the following year.} 

The Goldsmith’s Wife is a discreet account of the 
romantic history of Jane Shore, the fair citizen of London, 
whose husband, the goldsmith, was so unceremoniously 
relieved of his marital duties by King Edward IV. 
Monarchs have always been wont to— 

“ Keep about them in scores 


What the Noblesse, in courtesy, term’d their ‘ Jane Shores,’ 
—They were call’d by a much coarser name out of doors,” 


as Ingoldsby succinctly puts it; but not one of the frail 
and brilliant bevy—with the exception of Nell Gwyn— 
cuts a better figure in history than Jane Shore, for she 
used her power for the benefit of others—‘‘ it was all 
employed,’ as Hume says, “in acts of beneficence and 
humanity. She was still forward to oppose calumny, 
to protect the oppressed, to relieve the indigent; and 
her good offices, the genuine dictates of her heart, never 
waited the solicitation of presents, or the hopes of re- 

1 The sixpenny edition of the tale, published by Dicks, contained 


twelve of the illustrations, by Frederick Gilbert, which had appeared in 
Bow Bells. 
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ciprocal services.’’ Ainsworth, in his story, follows her 
career from the time when, as Jane Milverton, she be- 
came the wife of Alban Shore, and he places her capitu- 
lation to the King at Windsor Castle. The scene then 
changes to Dover, with a description of the picturesque 
ships of the period which carried Edward IV and his 
army to France for his projected campaign against 
Louis XI, in 1475. Back in England, the story deals 
with the last days of Edward IV, and how, after his 
death, Jane Shore suffered at the hands of Richard III, 
and did penance, barefooted, at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In The Goldsmith's Wife Ainsworth returned once more 
to the scene of his former triumphs—The Tower of Lon- 
don—and again with success, for the period of his latest 
romance enabled him to depicture the two most dramatic 
and terrible incidents which occur in the annals of the 
Tower—the drowning of the Duke of Clarence in a butt 
of Malmsey wine, and the murder of the two young sons 
of Edward IV. 

To Crossley, Ainsworth wrote at the end of this year, 
when he had already evolved the scheme of his next 
story :— 


: ““ HURSTPIERPOINT, 
“21st December, 1874. 


“TI should like to offer you the good wishes of the 
approaching season in person, and I should greatly 
prefer seeing you at dinner on Christmas Day, with a 
roast turkey and a bottle of good old Rowley Port ; 
but since it is not probable we shall meet, I must take 
the means of letting you know that you are not for- 
gotten by your old friend. Be certain I will drink your 
health on Christmas Day in a bumper, coupled with that 
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of Radolphus.1 . . . How is our excellent old friend 
Hatton, and Harry Wood? I fear the former will not 
be able to assemble his friends as of yore—it pains me to 
think those meetings are over... . 

“In The Manchester Guardian ...I1 saw a note 
from you in reference to The Retrospective Review, which 
interested me very much. I wish you would jot down 
a few more such notes and reminiscences. .. . 

““ By the way, an old Manchester man, who is now an ~ 
officer in the American Navy (Thomas Gibbons by name) 
and stationed off Shanghai, inquired about you in a 
letter I have just received from him. He is writing a 
sort of history of Manchester at China. 

“T have already commenced a new story which I 
intend to call The Last Lord Derwentwater. It will relate, 
as you will at once comprehend, to the Rebellion of 1715. 
‘Preston Fight’ may be made very effective I think. 
Lord Derwentwater, Lord Widdrington, General Forster, 
and Brigadier Mackintosh are well contrasted. Dr. 
Hibbert-Ware’s Lancashire during the Rebellion of 1715 
will furnish me with ample material. Can you suggest 
a better title for the new story than the one I have 
selected ? Pray remember me most kindly to Canon 
Raines when you see him. He is a most charming man. 
I must introduce his wife’s ancestor, Beswicke, into the 
SLOrVil a. 6 


In March-April, 1875, he continued :— 


“ By this post I send a copy of the Tauchnitz edition 
(and I have no other) of my latest novel, The Goldsmith's 
Wife, to the Chetham Library, where you will see it, 
and I shall be very glad to have your opinion of the story. 
I have heard nothing of Manchester lately, but I hope 
you are all getting on to your own satisfaction, which 
is more than I can say of myself, though I have not 


1 Dr. Ralph Ainsworth. 
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much reason +» complain—but I am rather too hardly 
worked. .. . 

“‘T am rejoiced to learn from a Notice just sent me 
that your portrait is to be painted and placed—and it 
could not be better placed—in the Chetham Library, 
which you love so well. I have at once written to the 
Manager of the Manchester Bank to pay in my subscrip- 
tion. I hope a good artist may be chosen who will do 
you justice.”’ 1 


Ainsworth’s new story, which he mentions above, 
dealing with the last Earl of Derwentwater, was pub- 
lished under the title of Preston Fight in May, 1875, 
in three volumes, by Tinsley, who paid £125 for the work.* 
When writing to the publisher, the author stated, “I 
have taken great pains with the story, and persuade 
myself it will be successful”’ ; and in the course of the 
Dedicatory Letter to his cousin, William Francis Ains- 
worth, he observed :— 


“The details of Preston Fight, given in the Tale... . 
may be new to you; inasmuch as you may not have 
seen Doctor Hibbert- Ware’s very curious historical 
collections relative to the great Jacobite movement of 
1715, published several years ago by the Chetham Society, 
from which my materials have been derived.... 

“The hero of my Tale is the ill-fated Earl of Der- 
wentwater—by far the most striking figure in the 
Northumbrian insurrection. The portrait I have given of 
him I believe to be in the main correct, though coloured 
for the purposes of the story. Young, handsome, chival- 

1 The portrait was painted by John H. Walker. 


2 The edition in one volume, issued by Routledge in 1879, contained 
four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
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rous, wealthy, Lord Derwentwater was*Joyal and de- 
voted to him whom he believed his rightful sovereign 
. . . I commend his story to you.” . 


The romance opens at Lord Derwentwater’s ancestral 
seat, Dilston Hall, Northumberland, and pictures the 
arrival there on a secret visit, in 1712, of James ITI. 
Other scenes take place at Bamborough Castle, and 
then comes the Rising of 1715 at Braemar and in 
Northumberland. The progress of this—the most ill-fated 
of all Stuart undertakings—is traced to the surrender 
at Preston, whence Derwentwater and his principal 
companions were taken as prisoners to London. After 
describing the daring escapes of the Earls of Nithsdale 
and Wintoun from the Tower and other Jacobites from 
Newgate, the story concludes with the execution on 
Tower Hill of the gallant Derwentwater, whose sad, 
untimely fate has taken such a firm hold of the popular 
imagination, aided by many a ballad and tale. To this 
day the Aurora Borealis, which flamed so blood-redly 
on that night in February, 1716, when the Earl died, 
is known as “‘ Lord Derwentwater’s Lights,” and ghostly 
legends are told of what is seen in Dilston’s ruined 
towers. 

Ainsworth in his Preston Fight made no allusion to the 
tradition that Lord Derwentwater’s body was tem- 
porarily interred, pending its removal to Dilston, in 
the garden of Derwentwater House, Acton, a property 
undoubtedly tenanted at that date by the Radcliffe 
family. The earl’s body is said to have been brought 
to Acton secretly by night, and the site of the grave 
was marked by a lofty stone obelisk, which was in position 
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until a few years ago.! Here, too, of course, stories 
were heard of a headless figure which wandered at night. 

Directly Preston Fight was finished, its indefatigable 
though septuagenarian author cast about for a new 
subject for a romance. At first, he said, “I had some 
idea of taking up the story of Pedro the Cruel. It is 
very picturesque, but almost too terrible.’’ His choice, 
however, fell upon the period of the Civil War and the 
part his native county played in the conflict. Lancashire 
was ever his favourite locality for a romance, and so the 
Siege of Manchester gave him opportunity for an ad- 
mirable description of the old town as it was in 1642.? 
The Storming of Lancaster and Bolton and the Sur- 
render of Warrington are also dealt with, but the book 
is mainly concerned with the gallant defence by Char- 
lotte de la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, of Lathom 
House—hence the title of the story, The Leaguer of 
Lathom. The execution of her husband, James, seventh 
Earl of Derby—that fine example of a Cavalier—at 
Bolton, in 1651, concludes the book. Ainsworth’s story 
was mainly based upon certain works issued by the 
Chetham Society, comprising Seacome’s Memoirs of the 
House of Stanley, Discourse of the War in Lancashire 
(edited by Mr. Beaumont), and The Memoirs of James, 

1 It is now in the public park at Acton, being removed when the 
Derwentwater House estate was converted into building sites. The 
tradition of the earl’s burial here has been very ably described in 
Granny's Heroes : a Tale of Old Acton, by Miss Mary E. Shipley, which 
also contains a view of the obelisk in its original situation. 

2 Mr. Edmund Mercer points out, in his series of articles on the 
topography of Ainsworth’s Lancashire novels, that the first blood 
shed in the Great Civil War occurred at Manchester, when Richard 
Perceval, a linendraper, was killed by a stray bullet in a street affray, 


on 15th July, 1642. (See Manchester Evening Chronicle, 26th November, 
1904.) 
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Earl of Derby, by Canon F. R. Raines. He found these 
productions most useful, and, when writing to Crossley, 
observed :— 


“Mr. Beaumont is really a most excellent writer. 
His introduction is admirable, and the biographical 
notes furnish all possible information. 

“Canon Raines’s Life of James, Earl of Derby, is 
exceedingly good. I am charmed with it. The style 
is most agreeable. Raines gives me quite an exalted 
notion of Lord Stanley.”’ 


Consequently, on the publication in October, 1876, 
of The Leaguer of Lathom,1 Ainsworth dedicated the 
work to Canon Raines, to whom he acknowledged 
his indebtedness in liberal terms. 

After the death of Mr. Jones, the librarian of the 
Chetham College, Manchester, in 1875, Ainsworth had 
some desire to take the vacant post. In writing to Cross- 
ley, he said :— 


“T really think the office would suit me, and I shall 
give the matter consideration. . . . Who are the present 
Feoffees of the College ? As you may conceive, I could 
not allow myself to be proposed as Librarian unless 
certain of being elected.” 


But the proposal came to nothing, for a few months 
later he wrote :— 


“‘T have ceased to think of the Librarianship of the 
Chetham Hospital. Don’t trouble yourself any more 


1 It was issued by Tinsley in three volumes. The one volume 
edition, published by Routledge in 1880, contains four illustrations by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
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about it. . . . I am so fond of the place that I fancied 
I should like to live there.” 


It is much to be regretted he did not return to his 
native city and spend his last days in the ancient building 
which he had loved from boyhood, and which was so 
intimately associated with his earliest expressions of 
romance. This would indeed have been an appropriate 
ending to what Laman Blanchard called the youthful 
“ vision splendid.” 

Another link with the past snapped just at this time, 
for in April, 1876, his only brother, Gilbert Ainsworth, 
died at Reigate,! and in notifying Crossley he said :— 


‘“‘T never expected to have this sad news to communi- 
cate, for I thought he would have survived me. A week 
ago he was quite well and walking four or five miles each 
day. He looks wonderfully handsome as he lies on his 
death-bed, and his hair has not changed its colour. 
He would have been seventy on the 4th October next. 
. . . Death seems to have restored poor dear Gilbert 
to his former self. I can now think of him as he was at 
twenty. ...I am certain if Gilbert had retained his 
mental powers, he would have been a distinguished 
writer.” 


Ainsworth wrote a Memoir of his brother which, 
with some additions by Crossley, appeared in The Man- 
chester Courter. 

During 1876 Ainsworth was engaged simultaneously 
upon two stories, for in addition to The Leaguer of Lathom 
he produced Chetwynd Calverley, which, though begun 
after the former was well on its way, was in point of 


1 He was buried in the family vault at Kensal Green. 
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date published first. It was issued in June by Tinsley, 
in three volumes (‘In Memoriam: Thomas Gilbert 
Ainsworth.”’), and at the same time commenced a serial 
appearance in Bow Bells, where the story was illustrated 
by Frederick Gilbert.!_ Writing to his publisher, Tinsley, 
in May, 1876, Ainsworth said :— 


“There is a poisoning case in Chetwynd Calverley 
which bears a curious resemblance to the great sensational 
case * now before the public, so that the book will appear 
very apropos. ...If you can get an early notice of 
Chetwynd Calverley into some papers, drawing attention 
to the remarkable resemblance between the poisoning 
case in that story and ‘ The Balham Mystery,’ you might 
quote it in your advertisements with effect....A 
notice just now in The Daily Telegraph would sell an 
edition. I expect to be in town to-morrow, and will 
call upon you to talk the matter over. I hope you will 
have a great success.” 


Chetwynd Calverley deals with the case of a woman 
who poisons her husband and endeavours to remove 
her stepdaughter by the same means. The scenes are 
laid in London and Cheshire. The latter locality enabled 
Ainsworth to introduce the curious tradition attached 
to Brereton Mere, that a sunken piece of timber—black 
and swollen like a corpse long in the water—rises to 
the surface as a portent of death to a member of the 
family on whose estate the sombre mere is situated. 
Such a bizarre tale always, of course, delighted Ains- 

1 Twelve of these plates were reproduced in Dicks’s sixpenny edition 
of the book. 

2 Presumably the mysterious death of Mr. Charles Bravo (formerly 


Turner), who was poisoned by antimony in wine he had taken at 
dinner. 
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worth: but Chetwynd Calverley was a poor production, 
and the Haunted Mere did not play therein its effective 
part, as it would have done in the brilliant days when 
Rookwood and its Doom-Tree were described by a fresh 
and then unwearied pen. But the pen—however ex- 
hausted—was never allowed to rest. To Crossley he wrote, 
from Hurstpierpoint, on 27th February, 1877 :— 


“T am now at work on a tale founded on the over- 
throw of the Protector Somerset by the Earl of War- 
wick, and I have introduced Ket’s Rebellion in order 
to describe the old city of Norwich; the rebel camp 
on Mousehold Heath, and the Oak of Reformation, 
are picturesque subjects. The book will be published 
towards Midsummer. I am exceedingly glad to learn 
that Raines is pleased with the Dedication of The Leaguer 
of Lathom. The book has been published in the Tauchnitz 
Collection, and I hope soon to send him a copy. You 
may well be proud of your hundred volumes of the 
Chetham Society. It is a noble collection. If any good 
subject for a Tale occurs to you, let me hear of it.” 


And in July, 1877, he continued :— 


““T have directed a copy to be sent to you of The Fall 
of Somerset, and when you have looked into the book, 
will thank you to hand it over to the Chetham Library. 
I hope you are in good health and enjoying yourself 
as usual. For my own part, I live very quietly and avoid 
large dinners. I wish you could suggest to me a good 
subject for a story, as I do not mean to lay down the 
pens 

The Fall of Somerset, which was issued in three volumes 
by Tinsley, was dedicated by the author “ To my dear 


1 About the same time it also appeared, serially, in Bow Bells, with 
fifteen illustrations by Frederick Gilbert, and eleven of these were 
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granddaughter, Apphia Swanson, July 12th, 1877.” 
The story, after dealing with Ket’s Rebellion in Norfolk, 
traces the career and fall of the Protector, the Duke of 
Somerset, to his execution on Tower Hill. Thus Ains- 
worth returned once more to the old fortress which, 
for nearly forty years, he had so frequently used as 
the scene for his romances. In historic chronology The 
Fall of Somerset comes immediately after The Constable 
of the Tower and precedes The Tower of London. 
Writing to Crossley on 8th August, 1877, the author 
said :— 


“Tam very glad to find you like The Fall of Somerset. 
Ket’s Rebellion, I think, makes a good introduction 
to the story, and old Norwich has not previously been 
described. I have one or two subjects for a new story, 
but I have not as yet decided as to which I shall select. 
The publications of the Chetham Society—The Jacobite 
Trials in Manchester in 1694, edited by Mr. Beaumont, 
and Abbott's Journal, edited by Dr. Alexander Goss— 
would supply ample material for a good introduction, 
and Lunt would form a curious character. I could also 
bring in a striking picture of a galley slave which I have 
found in the Memoirs of a Protestant. . . . Besides 
this I could give James II at Saint Germain. My other 
idea is to write a novel treating of Bath in the last century 
—about 1740—of which Beau Nash should be the principal 
character. With a view to this story I have been at 
Bath to renew my acquaintance with the old city,? 
and took up my quarters at the Grand Pump Room 
Hotel. Strange to say, I could not procure a copy of 
Evelina in the place. York House, the hotel frequented 


reproduced in the sixpenny edition of the story, published by John 
Dicks. 
1 He had spent his honeymoon there fifty-one years earlier. 
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by Mrs. Thrale and her friends, still exists, but I pre- 
ferred to be near the hot baths and Abbey. Beau Nash 
flourished before Miss Burney’s time, and died in 1761, 
before the city had attained its full architectural beauty— 
but that does not matter. Now which of these subjects 
would you recommend me to adopt? Give me your 
notion freely.” 


Ainsworth carried out both plans, but the Lancashire 
story was written first—at the instigation of Crossley, 
to whom he wrote :— 


“JT shall take your advice. I shall commence with 
the Jacobite Trials in Manchester (1694), then introduce 
the assassination and invasion plots, with Sir George 
Barclay, the Duke of Berwick, and Sir John Fenwick. 
The arrest, trial, and execution of the latter will form 
the staple of the story. I shall give William III at Ken- 
sington and James II at Saint Germain. If I can manage 
all this satisfactorily I shall do very well.” 


And writing from Hurstpierpoint on gth March, 1878, 
he continued :— 


“ T have just finished my new story, Beatrice Tyldesley, 
which will be published in the course of the spring. . . . 
One of the principal characters is Colonel Tyldesley of 
Myerscough, and I have given the trial at Manchester 
at full length. Beatrice is a cousin of Colonel Tyldesley. 
In the latter part of the story I have given . . . a picture 
of James II, with his visit to the Monastery of La Trappe. 
I think the book will be popular—at all events in Lanca- 
shire, as it refers to so many of the old county families. 
. ... Of course, Lunt the Informer figures in the story. 


. . . I will send a copy for review to Mr. Axon of The 
Manchester Guardian.” 
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Beatrice Tyldesley was duly published, in three volumes, 
in April, 1878,! by Tinsley (who paid £125 for the work), 
and it was dedicated to Mr. William Beaumont, of 
Orford Hall, Warrington, in the following generous 
terms :— 


“To you, Sir, the accomplished editor of The Jacobite 
Trials at Manchester in 1694, this tale ought to be in- 
scribed, since the author is largely indebted to you. 
And in gracing my story with your name, I desire to 
express my admiration of the manner in which your 
own task has been performed. No curious historical 
document was ever more carefully and judiciously edited. 
By this masterly contribution to the publications of 
the Chetham Society, you have proved yourself a worthy 
member of that band of Historical and Literary Fellow- 
workers, to which once belonged Dr. Hibbert-Ware and 
Canon Parkinson, and to which I rejoice still belong my 
friends, the profound antiquarian and unequalled gene- 
alogist, Canon Raines, and the learned President of your 
Society, Mr. Crossley. To rank with such men is no 
slight distinction. . 

“Your faithful servant, 
““W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


‘“LittLe RockLtey, HURSTPIERPOINT, 
“ April 16th, 1878.” 


And on the same day he wrote to his publisher, Mr. 
Tinsley :— 

“TI have just dismissed the last sheets of Beatrice 
Tyldesley. 1 shall want some copies for my private 


1 The story also appeared serially, about the same time, in Bow 
Bells, and fourteen of the illustrations, by Frederick Gilbert, which 
accompanied it there, were reproduced in the sixpenny edition issued 
by Dicks. 
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friends, which I am sure you will kindly let me have, 
as on former occasions... . I beg you will not send 
a copy to The Atheneum, as the work will certainly 
be attacked in that journal which is always hostile to 
Me,a* 


At this date Ainsworth had some idea of writing a 
tale about Hurstpierpoint, and introducing his neigh- 
bours as the principal characters : but the plan was never 
carried out. It may be noted here that he was much 
interested in cycling during its early days, and was a 
patron of the Sussex Bicycle Association during 1877-8, 
giving a copy of one of his works as a prize at a local 
race meeting. 

In 1878, also, Ainsworth presented the full-length 
portrait of himself by Pickersgill * to the Chetham Library, 
Manchester, and writing to Crossley upon this matter he 
said :— 


“I depend upon your getting the portrait placed in 
a good situation. You are aware that I paid Pickersgill 
£300 for the portrait. It was painted in 1841. It is still 
in very good condition. You will be good enough to 
present it in my name to the Feoffees of the Chetham 
Blospital. ga.” 


“ April 2nd, 1878. 


“I am glad to learn that the portrait is now fixed 
in the Librarian’s Room, and make no doubt that the. 


* Ainsworth’s quarrel with The Atheneum, it is said, dated from 
1845, and arose through the affairs of the Archeological Society. Ains- 
worth supported Lord Albert Conyngham and Dr. T. J. Pettigrew— 
the officials who were shed by the Society—in opposition to The 
Atheneum, which advocated the views of the majority of the members. 

2 See ante, Vol. I, p. 416. 
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situation suits it very well.!...I wish the painting 
to be carefully varnished, and unless the frame can be 
cleaned and polished up, I should like to have it regilt. 
There ought, also, I think, to be a small tablet placed 
at the bottom of the frame, with my name in full, and 
the name of the artist, together with the date of the 
portrait. When this is done, I shall have made my 
gift complete. And clearly understand that I desire 
to pay all expenses, and beg you will acquaint me with 
them.” 


These charges amounted to £15. Ainsworth, as ever, 
was generous beyond his means. And at this late stage 
of his life his income was so reduced that he was com- 
pelled to sell the last remnant of his patrimony—Spotland 
Gate, which had been in the possession of his family 
since the seventeenth century. Writing to Crossley on 
this business he said :— 


“‘T have no intention whatever of selling this property 
unless I get a very good price for it; but a large sum 
might make the remainder of my life comfortable, 
and I cannot calculate upon adding to my income much 
longer by writing novels. .. . If I have to wait for ten 
years more, I shall be pretty nearly at the end of my 
tether. . . . For the last ten years I have worked very 
hard. ...I should be exceedingly glad to sell the 


1 Since Ainsworth’s death the portrait has been removed from the 
Chetham Library to the Reference Library in King Street; and 
although it hangs here in a good position at the head of the staircase, 
it is obvious from the terms of the gift that this permanent loan of 
the picture is not in accord with the donor’s intentions. Ainsworth 
particularly wished his portrait to be in the Chetham Library, as a 
memorial of his life-long affection for the place and the building’s 
associations with his name and early literary work. See also ante, p. 227. 
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property to Ralph... as that would keep the pro- 
perty in the family... . 

“T have had a very nice letter from Mr. Milne Redhead, 
of Holden Clough, Bolton-by-Bowland, Clitheroe. The 
place is quite in my old country and in sight of Pendle 
Hill. 

“You will be pleased, and perhaps surprised, to hear 
that an entirely new and uniform edition of my works, 
which will probably make 36 octavo volumes—to sell 
at three and sixpence each—will very shortly be brought 
out by Messrs. Routledge. Each volume will contain 
anovel.2 . . . I will send the whole series to the Chetham 
Library.” 


© July 22nd, 1878. 


‘I paid a flying visit to Manchester on Friday last, 
and returned by the 12 train on Saturday immediately 
after executing the conveyance of the Spotland property 
to Ralph. Most assuredly if I had had time I would 
have called to have a look at you in all your grandeur 
at Stocks House.’ . . . I am sorry we could not discuss 
a bottle of old port—or better still this hot weather, 
a bottle of claret—but this is only a pleasure postponed. 
I have no doubt you will like the Stocks exceedingly— 
better than any previous residence—and I sincerely 
hope you may long live to enjoy the place. For me it 
has many pleasant associations. ...I am truly glad 
the old house has come into your hands.” 


1 His cousin, Dr. R. F. Ainsworth, who eventually bought the 
estate for £3000. 


2 This edition, which commenced in June, 1878, comprised thirty- _ 


one volumes: it was by no means complete, for nine of Ainsworth’s 
stories were not included, not reckoning Sivy John Chiverton and Modern 
Chivalry. 


3 Crossley had just purchased and moved into this fine old house, _ 
on Cheetham Hill, where he and Ainsworth had so often visited in the | 


years gone by, at the time the place was occupied by their friend, 
Gilbert Winter. 
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“ September 3rd, 1878. 
“T send you the introductory sheets of the new edition 
of Rookwood, in which you will find your own excellent 
and gratifying biographical notice of the author. The 
first edition consists of 4000 copies, but the work is 
stereotyped. The Tower of London and Windsor Casile 
have already appeared in this edition, and the sale of 
each has been very great.”’ 
“ March 27th, 1878. 
“T send you The World of to-day, in which you will 
find a pen-and-ink sketch that I think will amuse you. 
It is really very good.” 


Ainsworth here refers to an “‘ Interview ’’’—a phase 
of now popular journalism then in its infancy—with 
himself, conducted and written by Edmund Yates, 
who gave a lively, picturesque account of his subject,? 
and his description of the personal appearance of the 
septuagenarian author will form an appropriate con- 
clusion to this chapter :— 


“ Time has dealt kindly with Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, 
and laid its finger but lightly on his handsome head. 
There is no difficulty in recognising in the well-preserved 
gentleman of more than seventy years the Adonis of 
the D’Orsay period, whom Maclise loved to paint. In 
the scanty gray hair, moustache, and imperial there 
is, it is true, but little to recall the ‘ fond Parisian aspect,’ 
either of the juvenile dandy limned in 1827, with a 
profusion of curling love-locks, or the more mature 
élégant of a few years later; but the well-cut features 

1 Some interesting details furnished by Ainsworth, in the course of 


his conversation with Mr. Yates, have been introduced in other portions 
of this work. 
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remain the same, neither disfigured by fat nor corrugated 
withiwrinkles. . . . 

“In his pretty house near Hurstpierpoint, in the 
midst of the rolling South Downs, he loves to welcome 
his friends to a literary chat, and a more substantial 
refection of capons with egg sauce—a dish that may 
be much commended—washed down with sound claret. 
He is full of life and spirits, and full of work; and if 
there be any truth in the well-worn saying that a man 
is as old as he feels, there are few younger men of mark 
than William Harrison Ainsworth.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


REMOVAL TO REIGATE. THE MANCHESTER BANQUET. 
TWO LAST BOOKS. DEATH. 


N the summer of 1878, Ainsworth fixed his residence 
altogether at Hill View Lodge, Reigate, and re- 
turned no more to “ Little Rockley,’ Hurstpier- 
point, where his two unmarried daughters continued 

to live. Concerning these domestic changes, it will 
suffice to state that they arose from Ainsworth’s private 
marriage (some years earlier) with Miss Sarah Wells,* 
by whom he had a daughter, named Clara, born in 1867. 
Remarkably susceptible to feminine influence all through 
his life and always popular with women, Ainsworth was, 
nevertheless, unfortunate in both his marriages. The 
second marriage completed his retirement from the 
social world. He invited no one to his house at Reigate, 
and if he wished to entertain one of the few old friends 
he kept in touch with, he did so at his club in London. 
The brilliant and popular host of Kensal Manor House, 
the leading entertainer of literary society thirty years 
earlier, now passed a solitary and—one would imagine— 
uncongenial existence. Only with the oldest of all his 
friends, Crossley, did he remain on intimate terms. 
Their correspondence never languished till the end. 

1 Mrs. Harrison Ainsworth died on 3rd December, 1901, aged 66, 
at 59, Lansdowne Crescent, Leamington. 
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So once more it is necessary to repeat the familiar phrase — 
“‘ writing to Crossley, Ainsworth said ”’ :-— 


“ September 14th, 1878. 

“T am extremely sorry to hear of Canon Raines’ 
ilIness. I have a very great regard for him. His death 
would be a very serious loss, indeed an irreparable loss 
to the Chetham Society. Has he completed, or put to 
press, his Life of Humphrey Chetham? If any of the 
sheets have been printed, I shall feel greatly obliged 
if you will procure them for me. I have always intended 
to write a tale, of which Humphrey Chetham shall be 
the chief character, founded upon Canon Raines’ Memoir. 
Don’t neglect this I beg of you. I propose to run down 
to Manchester early in next week, to give Mr. Hinde? 
instructions as to my family arrangement, and hope 
that you will dine with me quietly at the Queen’s Hotel. 
I shall not dine out anywhere during my brief stay. 

“T enclose you a proof of the Dedication to the new 
edition of The Lancashire Witches. I think it will please 
you.” 

“ February 21st, 1879. 

“T was very much grieved to find in The Times obituary 
of yesterday there was recorded the death of our ex- 
cellent friend Hatton. It gave me quite a shock, for 
I had a very great regard for him. To you, I feel, as 
well as to Ralph, it will be an irreparable loss. Never 
again shall we behold that kindly host, or sit at the table 
with him. No more, no more of that wonderful old Port. 
Y hope most sincerely that you yourself are well. I 
myself have had a bad cold and what the doctors call 
a ‘relaxed throat,’ but am better, almost well. I have 
written about a volume and a half of a new story, Beau 
Nash, which will appear in June next. 


1 His solicitor. 
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“This morning I received The Manchester Courter 
containing your sketch of Hatton, which I think very 
nicely done. It is really a very pleasing Memoir... . 
I am perfectly astonished at the sum Hatton has left— 
£750,000. I had no idea he was so rich. I rejoice that 
H. Wood has got £100,000 with Richmond House and 
Hatton.” 

“ March 17th, 1879. 


““T have promised to dine with our friend Harry Wood 
—or Mr. Wood-Hatton of Hatton as he is to be styled 
in future—on the 3rd April at Penrhos House, Rugby, 
to meet you and celebrate your 79th birthday. It will 
be a great occasion, and I shall look forward to it with 
pleasurable anticipation. We are to have wondrous 
port of the finest vintages—1815, 1820, and 1827. I 
hope you will be in great force. I am really much obliged 
to Mr. Wood-Hatton for asking me, for though I am 
really very busy, as you are aware, I would lay aside 
any work for such an interesting event. Strange, I 
intended to dedicate my forthcoming tale, Beau Nash, 
to Hatton. As I cannot do this, I have told Mr. Wood- 
Hatton I shall dedicate it to him, and he is very much 
pleased by the offer.” 


Beau Nash was accordingly inscribed to Mr. Wood- 
Hatton, F.S.A., on its publication in the summer of 
187g by Routledge, in three volumes.! This story of 
Bath under its most famous director proved successful, 
and to Crossley the author wrote :— 


“T am glad you like Beau Nash. I had some difficulty 
in arranging my description of the place, as the city was 
only half built at the time of my story. I think Graves 


1 The subsequent one volume edition contained four illustrations 
by Frederick Gilbert. 
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and Ralph Allen make good characters. I read, with 
great interest, the report of the first meeting of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, of which you 
are the President. Your address was very good and 
very characteristic. I have no doubt the new Society 
will be firmly established, but you must not neglect 
the good old Chetham Society. Are you bringing out 
any tracts in the latter Society likely to furnish me with 
a new Lancashire story? I want to set to work again. 
Are you aware that a new and well-edited edition of 
Ormerod’s Cheshire is about to appear? The work will 
be published in parts by Messrs. Routledge. . . . Poor 
dear Raines! He is a great loss to both of us. I rejoice 
to find that your health is so good. I firmly believe 
that you will attain to ninety years like Graves—though 
you will not practise his abstinence—and will establish 
half a dozen more societies.” 


Ainsworth visited Manchester in the autumn of that 
year, and enjoyed some dinners and chats in the company 
of his old friend. 

During the last two years of his life he corresponded 
frequently with his cousin, Dr. James Bower Harrison. 
The latter possessed a good deal of the talent of his 
family, and was the author of a very remarkable and 
clever psychological allegory entitled The Vision of 
Asmodeus and the Reflections of Dr. Anselmo, 1880. 
Writing to his cousin on this production, Ainsworth 
said :— 

“ HILL View LopceE, REIGATE, 
“ January 22nd, 1880. 

“MY DEAR JAMES, 

“ Thave to thank you for the remarkable pamphlet, 
which has really quite surprised me. . . . I have read 
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quite enough to satisfy me of its extraordinary merit. 
It ought to be popular not only with the Profession, 
but generally. The Religio Medici, with which the book 
concludes, is a very fine and thoughtful piece of com- 
position, and does you the utmost credit. I hope to hear 
that you have sold the first edition. . . . 

“For myself, I live here very quietly, but I shall 
draw nearer London in the summer. I suffer awfully 
from neuralgic pains. As you will perceive, I cannot give 
a very satisfactory report of myself. My handwriting 
will show you how desperately shaky I am.” 


** March, 1880. 


“T am much obliged to you for sending me Baxter’s 
portrait of my old friend Crossley. Though somewhat 
of a caricature, I think it exceedingly like ; the learned 
octogenarian is in wonderful preservation. . . . But 
for your kind attention in sending me Momus, I don’t 
fancy I should have seen this portrait. For the last 
three months I have been suffering from a severe attack 
of neuralgia, originating in shingles, which has fixed 
itself on my left side, and pains me exceedingly at night— 
very much interfering with my rest. . . . However, 
I persuade myself that the worst is over, and that I 
shall get rapidly better when the warm weather comes, 
and I shall be able to take my usual exercise. 

“T have sent you a copy of Men of Mark for March, 
containing a photograph, which I scarcely think you 
will recognise as a portrait of your relative. However, 
it is accounted a tolerably good likeness, and will show 
you what I have come to at 75.” 


To Crossley, on the same day, he wrote :— 


“|. . I am glad you like Routledge’s edition of my 
works. I myself regard the series with some surprise. 
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I quite agree with you that the books read better in 
this form, than as originally published in three volumes. 
Whether I shall write another tale I cannot say. Perhaps, 
if I get hold of a good subject it may incite me to take 
up my pen once more.” 


In April, Crossley came to town, and he dined with 
Ainsworth at the Charing Cross Hotel, this being the 
last of the many dinners the friends had had together 
in London during a period of over fifty years. 

In May, 1880, Ainsworth went abroad for a course of 
German Baths, in order to seek some alleviation from 
the neuralgia which so troubled him. Once more back 
at Reigate, he wrote to Crossley, in August :-— 


““T have just received from Mr. Howorth, of Manchester, 
a copy of the new and admirable edition of our old friend 
Canon Parkinson’s Old Church Clock. The little book 
well deserved to be brought out in this style, and the 
Editor has performed his task most excellently. .. . 
Pray tell him how much gratified I am by his reference 
to me? in the Preface. I really am charmed with the book. 
All is well done. Paper, print, binding, illustrations, 
biographical notices, local descriptions, index—all are 
excellent. ‘Tis a pity the worthy Canon cannot see the 
book.”’ 


At the close of the year Ainsworth spent a month at 
the Granville Hotel, St. Leonards. During April and 
May, 1881, he wrote to his cousin, Dr. Harrison :— 


“Iam very much obliged to you for sending me The 
Manchester Guardian containing the excellent article, 
Cross Street Chapel, sixty years since. I have read it 
with the greatest interest, as my own recollections ex- 
tend to precisely the same date. ...I feel almost 

* See anie, Vol. I, p. 341. 
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certain it is from the pen of Mr. John P. Aston.! Should 
my conjecture be correct, pray tell him how much I 
am pleased. It is really an admirable piece of description, 
as I myself can testify.” 


“Accept my best thanks for Lewis’ reprint of The 
Manchester and Salford Directory for 2788. It contains 
much that interests me. I see our grandfather 2 then 
resided in Brazennose Street—I suppose in the house 
which I remember. Fustian manufacturers seemed to 
abound in those days, and I have also discovered that 
a Bleacher was then called a Whitster. 

“T have been hard at work—literary work—during 
the whole of the spring, and I have not quite finished 
my book.” 


This was his last work, Stanley Brereton (a modern 
story), then appearing as a serial in The Bolton Weekly 
Journal. 

We now come to, perhaps, the most momentous 
and gratifying incident in Ainsworth’s life—the banquet 
given in his honour, in his native city, by the Mayor 
of Manchester, Mr. Thomas Baker (who was knighted 
in 1883).8 

Concerning the arrangements for the function, Ains- 
worth wrote to Crossley in July and August, 1881 :— 


“Very likely you may have heard that I have agreed 
to dine with the Mayor of Manchester on Thursday, 
September 15th. He sent me a very gratifying letter. 
Mr. Charles Rowley * proposed to give some illustrations 


1 The article was written by Mrs. Sidney Potter. 

2 The Rev. Ralph Harrison. 

3 He was the uncle of Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

4 Who arranged all the details of the banquet. Mr. Rowley also 
conducted the arrangements for entertaining Henry Irving at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, in July, 1881. 
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of my works in a little tract to be presented to the Guests 
at the Dinner, but, on consideration, I do not like the 
idea, as it might possibly be misconstrued ; but I see 
no objection to a reprint of your excellent Memoir, 
containing a list of my works (which may be completed 
to date) accompanied by a good photographic portrait. 
I think you will approve of this idea. . . . If the Memoir 
is given, let a proof be sent me. When Mr. Rowley was 
in town, he dined with me at the Junior Carlton Club, 
and I was very much pleased with him. 

“IT anticipate a very pleasant friendly dinner at the 
Town Hall, Manchester. ... The Mayor appears to 
me an uncommonly nice fellow, with whom I shall get 
on capitally. I am not quite so sure about the advantage 
of that list of my works, with the photograph, but per- 
haps it may produce a good effect. I hope so. I see you 
have become President of the Record Society. You are 
a most wonderful fellow. 

“On consideration, I think you had better not express 
to Mr. Rowley any disapproval of the portrait and list 
of works. It is evidently his notion, and the Mayor has 
acted upon his suggestion. ... Take care Siy John 
Chiverton is not placed among the list of my works. 
I saw it in the list sent to me by the Mayor, and struck 
it out. I should be annoyed if this is neglected.”’ 1 


“The Mayor has sent me proofs of the little pamphlet, 
which contains a chronological list of my works. This 
I have corrected and returned. It makes no mention 
of Sir John Chiverton. The Dedication of The Lancashire 
Witches to yourself is given. I have mentioned the 
presentation of Pickersgill’s portrait to the Chetham 
Library in a footnote to a brief Biographical Sketch. 
The Mayor must be going to a considerable expense 

1 Ainsworth was anxious to avoid any disturbance of the harmony 


of the proceedings by a revival of the question of the joint authorship 
of this work, Mr. J. P. Aston being still alive at the time. 
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about this pamphlet. The Mayor has asked me to take 
up my quarters at the Town Hall, but I think I shall 
elect the Queen’s Hotel.” 1 


With his characteristic ingenuous vanity of his good 
looks in the days of yore, Ainsworth wrote to Dr. Harrison, 
in connection with the portrait which was to be included 
in the souvenir pamphlet :— 


“Tam much obliged to you for sending me the Mayor 
of Manchester’s letter. If you send him the photograph 
taken for Men of the Time,? I will send him an engraving 
from Maclise’s portrait taken some years ago. He will 
then see what I have been, as well as what I am.” 


As the great event drew near, he received the following 
letter from the popular editor of The World :— 


“1, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
“ August 30th, 1881. 
“My DEAR AINSWORTH, 


“T see that Manchester is going to give you a 
dinner. I hope Manchester will invite me. I would 
certainly go far and further to do you honour. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“EDMUND YATES.” 


Ainsworth, of course, procured a card for his friend, 
and notified Crossley: “‘Mr. Yates has received and 
accepted the Mayor’s Invitation, and will be ready to 
respond for the Press.” 


1 Ainsworth was also invited to stay with his solicitor, Mr. Hinde, 
and with his cousin, Dr. Harrison, at The Mount, Higher Broughton, 
but being in ill-health he stayed at the Queen’s Hotel during his visit. 

2 Men of Mark, March, 1880. 
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And so, at last, the eventful day, Thursday, September 
15th, 1881, arrived; Ainsworth was duly entertained 
at dinner by the Mayor of Manchester, and a large 
company, representative of the most distinguished 
literary men of Lancashire, assembled to do him honour. 
To quote from the contemporary report of the pro- 
ceedings, “The Mayor received his guests—the bells 
of the Town Hall merrily ringing the while—in the 
reception-room, and such had been the happy selection 
made in issuing the invitations that everybody seemed 
to know everybody else, and there was, therefore, no 
stiffness and no need of formal introductions.” As a 
souvenir of the occasion, each guest was presented with 
a beautifully printed brochure (designed by Mr. Thomas 
N. Storer). This contained a photograph of Ainsworth, 
his coat-of-arms, a short memoir, and one of the original 
illustrations from, respectively, Rookwood, Crichton, 
Jack Sheppard, The Tower of London, Guy Fawkes, 
Old St. Paul’s, The Miser’s Daughter, Windsor Castle, 
The Lancashire Witches, and Mervyn Clitheroe, all ac- 
companied by some appropriate letterpress. Finally, 
there was appended ‘“‘ A Chronological List of William 
Harrison Ainsworth’s Works,” which was strangely 
inaccurate in the dates given and omitted all mention 
of Preston Fight. 

The dinner took place in the Mayor’s banqueting- 
room, and among the numerous guests were: Ralph 
F. Ainsworth, M.p.; W. E. A. Axon; Samuel Crompton, 
M.D.; James Crossley, F.s.A.; James Croston, F.S.A.; 
J. P. Earwaker, F.s.A.; John Evans; Colonel Henry 
Fishwick, F.s.A.; Rev. Silas K. Hocking ; James Bower 

1 Reproduced opposite. 





THOMAS. BAKER, 
‘7 MAYOR OF MANCHESTER 


-an- expression of the high esteem in which he is held 
= _ by bis Fellow-townsmen and of his services to 
LITERATURE, 











HARRISON AINSWORTH, AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY-SIX. 
Portrait given on the first page of the souventr brochure. 
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Harrison, M.D. ; Howard J. Harrison; Abel Heywood ; 
H. H. Howorth, rF.s.a.; Alexander Ireland ; J. Paul 
Rylands, F.s.A.; Charles W. Sutton, chief librarian 
of the Manchester Free Library ; Edwin Waugh; Pro- 
fessor A. S. Wilkins, M.A.; and Edmund Yates, editor 
of The World. Mrs. G. Linneus Banks,} Mrs. Stanford 
Harris, and Miss Jessie Fothergill 2—representing the 
literary ladies of Manchester—and Miss Mabel Harrison 
(Ainsworth’s cousin) dined with the Mayoress in the private 
dining-room, and later proceeded to the banqueting- 
hall to hear the speeches. 


The MAYOR, after giving the toasts of the Queen 
and the Royal Family, said :— 


“T have now to ask your attention while I propose 
the health of the gentleman in whose honour we are 
met—(applause)—distinguished as being a fellow-citizen 
with us, his immediate ancestors having for several 
generations resided within a very short distance of the 
spot whereon we are now assembled, and distinguished 
also for the possession of the highest literary ability 
of any living native of Manchester. (Applause.) .My 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Ainsworth, though 
it dates back some forty years, has, unfortunately 
for myself, not been of an intimate character. But the 
mental intimacy which I have with Scott, and Bulwer, 
and Southey, and Thackeray, all men of my day whom 
I did not know, has in his case the vitality of just so 
much personal knowledge as has enabled me, while 


1 Author of The Manchester Man. 

2 It is interesting to note that Miss Fothergill, the author of the 
popular The First Violin, like Ainsworth laid the scene of one of her 
books—Wellfields—at Whalley. 


iy, 
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I was reading his books, to picture to myself the personal 
appearance of the author of them. (Hear, hear.) I may, 
perhaps, refer to other circumstances which bring Mr. 
Ainsworth in closer relation to me. He was brought up 
to the same profession as myself, and the gentleman 
with whom he served his articles closed the active duties 
of his life in Manchester by occupying for two years 
the exalted position which the kindness of my fellow- 
citizens has called me to occupy at the present time. 
(Applause.) I was intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Alexander Kay, and was on visiting terms with him, 
and though I was not at the time a.member of the Cor- 
poration of Manchester, I have been informed on most 
unquestionable authority that Mr. Alexander Kay was 
the best Mayor that Manchester ever possessed. (Hear, 
hear.) The thought, gentlemen, that we should pay 
some mark of respect to Mr. Ainsworth has passed 
through the minds of several gentlemen who are now 
present. (Hear.) My position enables me to-night to 
give that thought a local habitation and a name. We 
all knew that our fellow-citizen had through a long life 
contributed very greatly to the intellectual pleasure 
of his countrymen, that he made many a heart glad, 
and that many a reader of his works had risen from the 
perusal of them refreshed, invigorated, amused, and 
instructed. (Hear, hear.) It would have been a very 
easy thing to fill the great hall of this building with 
admirers of his genius. (Hear, hear.) It would have been 
very easy to bring here to-night all the eloquence which 
this city possesses ; but this was not my object. It was 
rather to make this a gathering of local literary men, 
who had a kindred spirit with our fellow-townsman 
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and the power of appreciating fully his great ability 
and genius. And while I wished through them to pay a 
compliment to him, I wished also through him to pay 
a compliment to them, and to show my sense of literary 
merit, though it does not attain the popularity of Guy 
Fawkes or Windsor Castle. (Applause.) And now, 
gentlemen, in reference to something else. Manchester 
does not possess many living lady authors. But all 
that I know I have invited, and they are now present. 
(Applause.) I should have rejoiced if I could have brought 
into this room with Mr. Ainsworth the survivors of his 
days at the Manchester Grammar School. The Rev. 
George Heron, who was on the same form with him at 
the Grammar School, would have been with us to-night 
but for an important engagement at a distance which 
he could not possibly put off ; and the Rev. John Howard 
Marsden wrote to me to say that it would have given 
him the very greatest pleasure to have been present 
this evening if he had been twenty years younger, so 
that he could have hazarded a journey so far north from 
the place of his residence in Essex. (Hear, hear.) And 
with regard to Sir Humphrey de Trafford, who is the only 
other person that I could ascertain as having been at 
the Grammar School with Mr. Ainsworth, the answer 
I have received from him is that he is too great an invalid 
to attend. We may congratulate ourselves that Mr. 
Ainsworth is in a sufficiently hale state of body and mind 
to be with us to-night to receive our recognition of his 
great literary abilities. (Applause.) It forms no part, 
gentlemen, of my duty to-night to offer any criticisms 
upon Mr. Ainsworth’s voluminous works. I may, how- 
ever, remark that he has embodied in them just so much 
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of historical matter to give great interest to his stories ; 
in point of fact, to make them most delightful reading. 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) He has also done another thing 
which gives him a claim to the gratitude of every native 
of this county, by introducing into his works the legends 
and the characters of past times in this county—(hear, 
hear)—and by making the folk-lore and speech of Lan- 
cashire a distinctive literature. (Applause.) And now, 
just one other subject. It is fitting that I should say 
something about the amount of popularity which Mr. 
Ainsworth’s works enjoy in this his native city. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) And on this point I am enabled to 
speak with some authority. In our Manchester public 
free libraries there are 250 volumes of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
different works. (Applause.) During the last twelve 
months those volumes have been read 7660 times— 
(applause)—mostly by the artisan class of readers. 
(Hear, hear.) And this means that twenty volumes of 
his works are being perused in Manchester by readers 
of the free libraries every day all the year through. 
(Applause.) My statistics would be incomplete if I 
did not tell you which of his books are most read. It 
would be a pleasure to me if I could only read Mr. Ains- 
worth’s mind and know what the conviction is on this 
point which he entertains. (Hear, hear.) Whether I 
shall astonish him, or whether the result of my inquiry 
agrees with the result which prevails in his own mind, 
I really cannot tell. But I give you six of his most popular 
works, and in the order in which they are most read. 
The first is—what ? (Laughter.) The Tower of London. 
(Loud applause.) The next is—what? The ladies can 
tell me. (Laughter.) It is The Lancashire Witches. 
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The third is Old St. Paul’s. Then comes Windsor Castle, 
The Miser’s Daughter, and The Manchester Rebels.1 
(Applause.) I think now, gentlemen, I have said enough 
to make you agree with me in saying that we may con- 
sider ourselves very proud in having such a man as Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth among us. (Applause.) We may 
consider ourselves very proud in having him here to- 
night to tell him how much we appreciate his genius 
and his industry. (Applause.) And he, too, will, I think, 
be gratified to hear that he has given and is giving so 
much pleasure and instruction to the reading part of 
the community of England. (Applause.) I have only 
one more remark to make and then I conclude. A work 
of fiction which may have been produced in solitude 
and silence is sent into the world and becomes the means 
of interesting and enlightening millions. I ask you to 
drink the health of Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth.” 
(Loud applause.) 


The toast was enthusiastically honoured. 


AINSWORTH, who was received with cheers on rising 
to reply, said :— 


“With those ringing cheers in my ear, I scarcely 
know how to thank you; but I can assure you that I 
really think this is the most gratifying moment of my 
life. I feel proud, and beyond measure indebted to my 


1 By the courtesy of the Manchester Public Library officials I am 
enabled to give the corresponding particulars for 1909. In that year 
the Manchester Public Libraries contained 457 copies of Ainsworth’s 
works, and these were issued to readers over 6000 times during the 
year. The Tower of London still keeps its place as the most popular, 
being issued 410 times. The next in number of issues were Guy 
Fawkes, Windsor Castle, and The Lancashire Witches.—S. M. E. 
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excellent friend the Mayor, for the kindly welcome 
he has given me. Many similar compliments have been 
paid me, but none has afforded me so much gratification. 
If honour is to be paid me, it is here, in my native city, 
that I would have it. Nothing has delighted me more 
than to be styled, as I have been, ‘ The Lancashire 
Novelist.’ (Hear, hear.) You have heard it said to-night 
that the most popular of my works is The Tower of 
London. It may be so, but I can assure you that my 
desire has really been to write a Lancashire novel, a 
novel that should please the whole county, and I don’t 
care whether it pleased anybody else. (Applause.) 
If I really thought that the designation which I have 
latterly received of ‘ The Lancashire Novelist ’ were justi- 
fied, I should indeed feel provid. I hope I may deserve 
it ; I hope it may attach to my name. My great ambition 
has been to connect my name as an author with the city 
of my birth, and with this aim I have chosen certain 
subjects that would give me a chance of doing so. I 
sought to describe the Rebellion of ’45 and the visit 
to Manchester of the unfortunate Prince Charles. With 
the old city as it existed at the period I was tolerably 
familiar, from the views I had seen of it, and could conjure 
up its picturesque black and white houses and other 
ancient structures, most of which, I grieve to say, have 
now entirely disappeared. In the days I refer to there 
was a very strong Jacobite feeling in Lancashire, and 
especially amongst the oldest families in Manchester— 
(Hear, hear)—many of whom were devoted to what 
they deemed the ‘good cause.’ Prominent amongst 
these were Dr. Byrom and his charming daughter Beppy, 
both of whom had always the strongest attraction for 
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me, Tom Syddall, the Jacobite barber of Manchester— 
(applause)—was likewise a favourite, as were Dr. Deacon 
and his sons and Jemmy Dawson. In Beatrice Tyldesley 
I have described the Jacobite trials in Manchester, 
in 1694. In The Leaguer of Lathom, a Tale of the Civil 
War in Lancashire, and in Preston Fight; or the In- 
surrection of 1715, I had other periods to deal with and 
other parts of the county to depict ; and in the locality 
of The Lancashire Witches } I had very picturesque and 
curious scenery to describe, and I strove to do justice 
to it. (Hear, hear.) But it is in a modern story, portions 
of which may almost be termed autobiographical, that 
I have described my early days in Manchester and neigh- 
bourhood—my old schoolfellows and _ schoolmasters, 
Dr. Smith and Dr. Elsdale, and I have now had my re- 
ward. (Applause.) I have been honoured by the Chief 
Magistrate of my native city, who has bidden me to a 
Banquet at which I have been received with a warmth 
I shall never forget. (Applause.) I thank you again 
most heartily for the reception you have accorded me. 
I shall ever look back with pride and pleasure to this 
day. (Applause.) And now, before sitting down, I would 
fain say a word respecting a much valued and excellent 
friend ; I allude to Mr. Gilbert Winter, whom I regard 
as one of the best specimens of the Manchester men of 
the last generation—(applause)—a model of kindly hos- 
pitality, a man of business, a man of the strictest honour, 
and untiring in his zeal to serve a friend. (Applause.) 
Mr. Gilbert Winter must have been known to many 


1 The opera founded on Ainsworth’s Lancashire Witches was being 
performed at Liverpool at the time the Manchester Banquet took 
place. 
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gentlemen now present; and I am sure they will con- 
cur in the opinion I have expressed of him. (Hear, hear.) 
He resided in the house on the Cheetham Road now 
occupied by another old friend of mine—(applause)— 
for whom I have an equally strong regard, and whom 
I am happy to see beside me to-night—I allude to Mr. 
James Crossley. (Applause.) I need not expatiate on 
Mr. Crossley’s social qualities, on his learning and scholar- 
ship, on his varied and extensive reading. It is not an 
extravagant compliment to say that he may be compared 
to the great Dr. Johnson himself. (Hear, hear.) As I 
cannot doubt that the honour paid to me by the Mayor 
is due to my having gained some distinction as a chronicler 
of Lancashire, I may congratulate myself on obeying 
the impulse that prompted me to select that particular 
walk. (Hear, hear.) I believe my task to be well-nigh 
accomplished, and can scarcely hope to write another 
tale, but should I do so I shall return to the old ground, 
and strive to maintain the honourable distinction I 
have acquired as ‘ The Lancashire Novelist.’ (Applause.) 
For upwards of forty years my pen has rarely long been 
idle. Occasionally the novelist is a harder worker than 
he is supposed to be. Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, I am 
thankful to have lived to see this day.”’ (Applause.) 


Mr. JAMES CROSSLEY, F-.S.A., proposed the next 
toast, “The Archeological and Historical Societies of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster.’’ In the course of 
his speech he said :— 


““T might say a great deal of these societies with which 
I have the honour to be connected... .I think the 
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aspect of the toast that I am most called to direct myself 
to is that which concerns my excellent friend, Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth. (Hear, hear.) When, gentlemen, I look 
upon that long series of novels which he has published, 
extending, in the good orthodox three-volume form, 
to somewhere about one hundred volumes, I cannot 
but consider that there is a possibility of the time arriving 
when his ample resources may come to an end, for, as 
the fertility of the most fertile must have its limit, 
it may be impossible to have always at hand plots and 
subjects and characters. (Laughter.) When that time 
does come—when, like the Governors of the Bank of 
England, who, seeing bullion going out more rapidly 
than is consistent with financial policy and, perhaps, 
with financial security, think it necessary to call in some 
agency which will rectify and readjust the balance— 
if ever that does happen to Mr. Ainsworth, I may say 
he cannot do better than direct himself to the societies 
which are embodied in the toast. (Laughter.) Old Mr. 
Simeon, of Cambridge, used to encourage his clerical 
friends by saying, ‘My dear Sir, whenever your theo- 
logical cistern is drawn dry, come to me; I have one 
hundred skeletons of sermons which are ready at your 
service, and which will keep you on your legs for a con- 
siderable time to come.’ (Laughter.) The reverend 
gentleman’s metaphors were rather confused, but still 
the offer, I have no doubt, gave great satisfaction— 
(Laughter)—and must have been a comfort and con- 
solation to his clerical friends. (Laughter.) Should it 
be necessary for our excellent friend, Mr. Ainsworth, 
to direct himself to some assistance of that kind, I can, 
I think, on behalf of these societies say that we will 
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find him the skeletons of one hundred historical novels— 
(Laughter)—which with his master hand and his creative 
power can be made instinct with life, and form a very 
considerable addition to that long procession of heroes 
and heroines with which he has made us familiar, and 
which are extensive enough almost to form a literature 
of themselves, and which certainly will require and 
undoubtedly deserve—and I recommend it to the at- 
tention of Mr. Charles Sutton if he happens to be here— 
an Ainsworth Bibliography.” (Applause.) 


[Crossley then proceeded to relate his reminiscences 
of the dinner given to celebrate the completion of The 
Tower of London, in 1841, previously quoted, and con- 
tinued :—] 

“Mr. Ainsworth has done much excellent work. 
He has had, and it must have been a great satisfaction 
to him, the pleasure of seeing the avidity with which 
his works are read by the sons and grandsons of those 
by whom they were read when they first appeared. 
He has also the satisfaction of knowing that he is popular 
wherever the English language prevails. (Hear.) His 
works have been translated into at least five of the 
great European languages. He has received from all 
sides kindly tributes, many of which he will, no doubt, 
consider as amongst his best possessions. But it has 
happened also, by one of those extraordinary chances, 
I may say, that do occur, that no voice of a collective 
or public kind, no general voice of tribute has ever 
reached him from his native town which has now become 
one of the great cities of the world. It has been reserved 

1 See ante, Vol. I, p. 416. 
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for our excellent Mayor, with that instinctive sense of 
what is just and right and fitting, and with that prompt 
liberality which has characterised his career as Mayor, 
to remedy this deficiency. He has afforded Manchester, 
through this dinner, the opportunity of recognising 
the claims and merits of one of the worthiest of its sons. 
(Applause.) I am sure the Mayor must be gratified in 
looking round to-night and seeing what an array of genius, 
of various talent, extensive knowledge, and of literary 
power he has been able to call to meet Mr. Ainsworth 
on this occasion. Though I am no prophet, I will venture 
to predict that, when the occurrences of his mayoralty 
pass hereafter under review, the Ainsworth dinner will 
not be considered the least interesting, the least honour- 
able, or the least memorable, whether as respects himself 
or Manchester.” (Hear, hear, and applause.) 


Mr. H. H. HOWORTH,! F.S.A., in the course of his 
reply to the toast of “‘ The Archeological and Historical 
Societies of the County Palatine of Lancaster,” said :— 


“Our smoking climate and our whirling machinery 
are poor accompaniments to the voices of the Muses ; 
and we are constantly told that here men are too over- 
whelmed with the ever-pressing present to have much 
time to look backwards or to look onwards. On every 
side the literary man has to meet the questions of a success- 
ful Philistinism—Does this pay? Are you making a 
fortune by it ? Mr. Mayor, is not this very fact a sufficient 
justification ? Do not we all long beyond measure to 
escape as much as we can from the pressure and the 
commonplace of this everyday life of ours to where more 

1 Created K.C.I.E. in 1892. 
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doetry and more romance may be found? (Hear, hear.) 
But if this be granted, we shall still be told that Lancashire 
does not afford materials for literature—our rough moor- 
lands and their rough inhabitants were not given to 
romantic ways. Is this so? May we not claim that the 
most limpid streams and the most sparkling water 
come out of the most rugged rocks? (Applause.) .. . 
Gentlemen, whatever walk in literature we adopt, save one, 
we shall inevitably have one fate. We shall all be found 
out presently, and superseded; all, I mean, save the 
poet and the writer of romances, who deal with the 
evergreen and changeless passions of men and women. 
It is their good fortune to paint the past and the future 
in colours that the eye never wearies of looking at— 
colours mixed with the glamour of old Time.” (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. R. C. CHRISTIE, Chancellor of the Diocese, 
proposed “‘ The Literature of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster.” 


Mr. EDWIN WAUGH, who was very heartily re- 
ceived, in responding to the toast, said that he was 
afraid that the speech to which they had just lis- 
tened had taken all the wind out of his poor sails. 
There were many men round that hospitable board 
who could have acknowledged the toast in happier 
terms than himself, and his position reminded him of 
an incident which happened last week in an hotel at 
York, where he was staying at the time. One of the 
gentlemen who was staying at the hotel particularly 
requested the porter to call him up at six o’clock next 
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morning. The porter forgot all about it, and the gentle- 
man slept on and missed his train. Coming furiously 
downstairs at breakfast time, he rang for the porter 
and asked why he had not been called up at six o’clock. 
“ T beg your pardon,” the porter said, “‘ I made a mistake ; 
but, never mind, Sir, I called two other men up who 
didn’t want to get up.”’ (Laughter.) Now at that moment 
he (Mr. Waugh) felt somewhat in the position of one of 
those two men. (Laughter.) But he supposed he must 
say something. As we looked around we found there 
was hardly a county in the kingdom which had not been 
remarkable for one or more men of eminence in art or 
letters or in science. Some of the counties had achieved 
what might be called a speciality in the character of 
their literature. And neither last nor least among them 
was the county of Lancaster. Here there had been 
an unusual list of authors, some of whom had pushed 
their way up through the hard soil, like moorland flowers 
which grew without the aid of the cultivator, whilst 
many others were men of the greatest eminence, who 
had had all the advantages of school and college. They 
had with them that evening one of the finest existing 
links connecting past generations with the present. 
(Applause.) It was a pleasant thing thus to welcome 
the magician to the scenes of youth, around which his 
romantic genius had delighted to play during long years 
of absence from them. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth might 
well say in the words of Moore :— 


“« And doth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the long years I’ve been wand’ring away, 
To see thus around me my youth’s early friends, 
All smiling and kind as in that happy day ? 
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‘“* Although over some of your brows, as o’er mine, 
The snowfall of Time may be stealing, what then ? 
Like Alps in the sunset, thus lighted by wine, 
They’ll wear the gay tinge of youth’s roses again.” 


(Applause.) 


Mr. J. FOX TURNER proposed “ The Lancashire 
Witches,” and Dr. R. F. AINSWORTH responded. 


Mr. T. R. WILKINSON, in proposing “‘ The Press,” 
gave an interesting sketch of the history of journalism 
in Manchester and London. 


Mr. EDMUND YATES, in replying to the toast, 
said that he had that evening the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of after-dinner Manchester; and even 
in the midst of enjoyment, he would hazard the friendly 
criticism that though it was eloquent it was not concise. 
(Laughter.) One advantage of this he fully appreciated, 
as the time was so far advanced as to relieve him from 
any necessity of making a speech. (Laughter.) It had 
been a special pleasure to him to be there that night, 
and to see the way in which the town of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
birth honoured the great Lancashire novelist, for he was 
not only a friend of many years’ standing, but had been 
a friend of his (Mr. Yates’s) father! before him. And 
that reminded him of a little incident which had never 
been publicly narrated before. Many years ago his 
hankerings after literature led to the production of an 
article which he sent to Ainsworth’s Magazine. He 

1 Fred Yates, actor, and lessee of the Adelphi Theatre at the time 


the dramatic versions of Ainsworth’s Crichton and Jack Sheppard, etc., 
were produced there, 1837-40. 
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need scarcely remark that this production was a poem. 
It was wholly original, and strikingly clever. (Loud 
laughter.) It was composed, he regretted to say, in 
church during the abstraction of a dull sermon. (Laugh- 
ter.) Contrary to the supposed use and wont of editors, 
Mr. Ainsworth replied at once by letter, in which he 
spoke with much friendship of his (Mr. Yates’s) father’s 
son. Shortly after Mr. Ainsworth sent him a proof, 
and it had not been in his possession many minutes 
before he had carefully corrected all the stupendous 
blunders by which the printer had vainly striven to mar 
the perfection of that work of art. It was quickly cor- 
rected and quickly posted. He opened the next number 
of Ainsworth’s Magazine with a trembling hand, but 
the poem was not there. (Laughter.) It was not in the 
next number. He wrote to Mr. Ainsworth, but in vain. 
He wrote him begging letters, he wrote him threatening 
letters, but down to that very day the poem had never 
appeared. This dread secret had weighed upon him 
for a quarter of a century, and he thought this was a 
fitting opportunity of relieving his mind of the intolerable 
burden. (Laughter.) He would content himself with 
thanking them very cordially for the way in which they 
had drunk ‘‘ The Press.’’ The Mayor of Manchester 
had set a most praiseworthy example in this departure 
from the ordinary routine of civic feasts. He thought 
the example was one that ought to be imitated. A banquet 
with, it might be, something in the form of a testimonial, 
was a very pleasant way in which literature could be 
recognized. On the part of his colleagues of the press, 
he would say that they were ready, whenever called 
upon, to give up the name of their birthplaces to the 
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mayors of the respective boroughs which had had the 
honour of giving them birth whenever those dignitaries 
were prepared to follow the magnificent lead of the chief 
magistrate of the ancient town of Manchester. (Laughter 
and cheers.) 


Mr. E. J. BROADFIELD, in proposing “‘ The Mayor 
and Corporation of Manchester,” said he felt sure that 
the Mayor would have no more brilliant day recorded 
in the history of his mayoralty than that of the Banquet 
to Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. (Applause.) 


The Mayor’s response concluded the speeches. 


This public tribute to his fame, and token of his 
establishment as The Lancashire Novelist and Man- 
chester’s greatest literary figure, was intensely gratify- 
ing to Ainsworth: and yet as he stood there—an aged, 
white-haired man—hearing the cheers in his honour, 
his joy must have been strangely allied with pathetic, 
poignant memories of long-past days and long-dead 
friends ; memories of his romantic, happy boyhood, 
with its dreams and ambitions long since realized and 
now consummated ; and memories of that other dinner, 
over forty years agone, when, in the height of his fame, 
he was honoured by his native city conjointly with 
Dickens. As he gazed around the banquet-table of 1881, 
the faces he saw were mainly those of a younger and 
unfamiliar generation ; and he and Crossley must have 
felt like ghosts from another era—even Manchester 
itself entirely changed since the days of their youth, 
its narrow streets and picturesque timber houses vanished 
like a city of dreams. 
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On the following day, 16th September, Ainsworth 
was entertained at dinner by the Kersal Bowling Club, 
at the Kersal Moor Hotel; and on Sunday, the 18th, 
he attended service in Manchester Cathedral, accompanied 
by the Mayor, who subsequently invited several friends 
to meet his distinguished guest at his private residence, 
Skerton House, Old Trafford. 

Manchester’s final tribute to her most famous literary 
son was only just in time. This was his last public ap- 
pearance—the last flicker of the expiring light. Few 
of the guests at that memorable banquet realized that 
they were listening to the words of a dying man, for a 
little over three months later he was no more. Perhaps, 
with the intuition of one who is near the end of his 
pilgrimage, he knew that he should see Manchester 
never again, for on this—his last—visit he wandered 
around, taking leave as it were, all the old haunts 
of his boyhood, changed though many had become. 
He was accompanied by Mr. John Evans, who has 
recorded :— 3 


“ Rambling through some of the principal streets 
of Manchester with The Lancashire Novelist (a privilege 
which fell to my lot on two or three days during his 
last visit to his native city) was a memorable treat. We 
found, however, much to his expressed regret, ‘ little 
of the old town now left,’ and sought in vain for ‘ those 
picturesque black and white timber habitations, with 
pointed gables and latticed windows,’ which formed 
the delight of his boyhood and the subject of some of 
his happiest descriptions in manhood. Among those 


1 The Manchester Quarterly, 1882. 
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rambles was one down King Street, and another through 
a portion of Long Millgate. In our way down the former, 
in the direction of Lloyd’s Bank (where, as he explained, 
‘ for the sake of auld lang syne, he kept a small account’), 
he pointed out the spot, now occupied by the entrance 
to the Liverpool and London Chambers, where once 
stood his father’s house, in which he, the novelist, was 
born nearly seventy-seven years before. ... True to his 
sympathies with the scenes of his boyhood, Ainsworth 
lamented the wholesale demolition of the old black 
and white houses in the neighbourhood—gave a sort 
of shudder at the garish new Grammar School buildings, 
and regarded with quiet interest the poor old broken- 
down relic, formerly known as ‘ The Poet’s Corner.’ ” 


And then he left Manchester for ever: fifty-seven 
years had fled since he set out on his first journey to 
London, in the days of mail coach and gallant team, 
when Life lay fair before him. 


Back again at Reigate, Ainsworth wrote to Crossley :— 


“ 21st September, 1881. 

“T have written to Mr. Evans about the revised 
Report of the Banquet. I intend to use the Report as 
an introduction to my forthcoming novel, Stanley Brereton. 
It will form a little chapter in my Biography. Are you 
aware that The Manchester Examiner is about to publish 
Mervyn Clitheroe in a serial form ? 

“In The World of to-day I see you are compared to 
Coleridge. Punch of to-day contains a ‘ Fancy Portrait 
of a distinguished Lancashire Novelist ’ which will amuse 
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Ainsworth here alludes to Punch’s admirable cartoon,! 
drawn by Mr. Linley Sambourne, commenting on the 
recent celebrations in honour of The Lancashire Novelist. 

The author’s last story, Stanley Brereton, published 
by Koutledge, in three volumes,? was inscribed to his 
recent host in Manchester, Mr. Thomas Baker, as fol- 
lows :-— 


“My DEAR Mr. Mayor, 

“As I deem the banquet given by you in my 
honour, in my native city of Manchester, one of the most 
important events of my life, I shall endeavour to evince 
my sense of it by inscribing this tale (Stanley Brereton) 
to you. To you, moreover, and to the friends assembled 
on the occasion, I owe the gratifying title conferred 
upon me of ‘The Lancashire Novelist,’ and I assure 
you I feel extremely proud of the distinction. And never 
‘surely was there a happier idea, or one more tastefully 
carried out, than the presentation to each guest at your 
banquet of an artistic little brochure containing a portrait 
and memoir of the author you had so greatly honoured, 
with specimens of the illustrations of his works. As an 
introduction to this tale I have given a revised report 
of the banquet that your readers may judge of it. 

“Your deeply obliged 
“ September, 1881.” ““'W. Harrison AINSWORTH. 


A revised report of the speeches at the banquet was 
also issued separately as a supplement to, and bound 
with, a few extra copies of the illustrated brochure itself. 
Concerning this, Ainsworth wrote to Mr. Evans :— 


“T think it looks exceedingly well, and does credit 


1 Reproduced opposite. 
2° The subsequent edition in one volume contains four illustrations 
by Mr. Frederick Gilbert. 
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to all concerned. In my opinion, you and Crossley have 
decided for the best in limiting the edition of the pamphlet 
to forty copies. The brochure will now always be scarce, 
and consequently eagerly sought for.! I am greatly 
obliged to you for sending me the report of the Grammar 
School dinner in The Manchester Guardian, in which 
such gratifying mention was made of me.” 


And to Crossley he wrote :— 


“‘T am delighted. I think you have done your part 
admirably, as I am sure everybody will acknowledge 
who takes up the little brochure. And your trouble 
will not have been thrown away, as this Banquet will 
form an important festival in your own biography as 
well as mine.” 

“ November 11th, 1881. 

“IT have the pleasure to send you a copy of Stanley 
Brereton. Like all the Tauchnitz editions, it ‘is very 
charmingly printed. The Mayor was good enough to 
send me The Manchester Courier containing the report 
of his re-election, at which I am rejoiced—for he is a 
most excellent fellow. I have written to offer him my 
hearty congratulations. It certainly is very gratifying to 
me that he has been complimented on this Banquet on 
his re-election.” 


Only a few weeks of mortal existence remained 
for Ainsworth now, and these were passed quietly at 
St. Mary’s Road, Reigate, in one of two small villas 
called Belvidere, whither he had removed from Hill 
View Lodge in the spring of 1881. In the solitude of 
his last days many sad reflections must have thronged 
about him, for he had outlived almost all the friends of 


1 Tt has now a market value of about ft. 
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his youth and early manhood ; only Crossley remained. 
Penultimate survivor of all the Fraserians, Ainsworth 
had seen those talented companions of the famous 
symposia of “The Thirties”’ pass away before him ; 
Dickens, Forster, Thackeray, D’Orsay, Lady Blessington, 
Mrs. Hughes, Barham, Blanchard, Horace Smith, Cruik- 
shank, Lockhart, Sergison, Maclise, and many another 
valued friend, had long preceded him to the Land of 
Shadows. Sad, too, in these last days, bereft of health 
and wealth, to recall the joyous, active time of boyhood ; 
the pleasures of his early years in London and the transient 
happiness of his youthful marriage; and, above all, 
the splendid days of fame and hospitality at Kensal 
Green. Truly only Remembrance was left— 


*“ Memories that make the heart a tomb, 
_Regrets which glide through the spirit’s gloom, 
And with ghastly whisper tell 
That joy, once lost, is pain.” 


And now also for him the End was nigh, the shadows 
gathered fast. For some time he had been suffering from 
senile nerve degeneration, and he failed more and more, 
sinking gradually away. But none realized that Death 
was so near, for he preserved his intellect to the last. 
Here is his final letter, addressed to Dr. J. B. Harrison :-— 


““ REIGATE, 


“My DEAR JAMES, December 28th, 1881. 


“T am very much obliged to you and your amiable 
daughter for the kind letters I have received from you. 
I cannot give a very good report of myself, for the fogs 
with which we have been troubled during the last week 
have affected me a good deal, and I have been obliged 
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to call in Dr. Holman,} our chief medical man. From my 
recent experience, I should like very much to pay you 
another visit, but I fear that cannot be for the present. 
Nothing could be more fortunate than the date chosen 
by the worthy Mayor of Manchester. . . . Baron Tauch- 
nitz of Leipzig has just published the two thousandth 
volume of his charming collection. It contains auto- 
graphs of all the writers, together with biographical 
and critical notices by Professor Morley, and is altogether 
a very attractive work. 

“Dr. Holman thought me much wasted since I last 
saw him, and so I am no doubt. 

“Your affectionate cousin, 


‘“W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


Five days later he died—on January 3rd, 1882—the 
actual cause of death being congestion of the lungs 
fatally affecting weak action of the heart. So ended the 
long life of nearly seventy-seven years—life which had 
been so full, so eventful, and, on the whole, happy. 

According to his often expressed wish, he was buried 
at Kensal Green Cemetery, in the same vault as his 
mother and brother. The funeral was very quiet, the 
body being removed from Reigate by train to London, 
and thence taken by road to the place of interment. 
By Northumberland Avenue, Pall Mall, Park Lane, 
Edgware Road—and then for the last time he passed 
along the Harrow Road, where, how often, he had walked 
and ridden and driven in the happy days gone by, a 


1 Sir Constantine Holman, M.D., who was knighted in 1904, died in 
August, 1910. He was intimately concerned with Epsom Medical 
College and the British Medical Association, of which he was vice- 
president. Sir C. Holman informed me that during his professional 
attendance on Ainsworth, in the latter’s last illness, he ‘“‘found the 
author pleasantly chatty and inclined to talk of old times.” 
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famous and familiar personality. But on that: day in 
January, 1882, but few knew that the unpretentious 
funeral procession was the last incident in the career of 
a man who had, by his works, given pleasure and in- 
struction to untold thousands. 

The mourners comprised the widow, Mrs. Ainsworth ; 
Miss Fanny Ainsworth and Mrs. Swanson (daughters) ; 
Mr. Swanson (grandson); Dr. W. Francis Ainsworth, 
Captain W. Ainsworth, Dr. J. B. Harrison, and Mr. H. J. 
Harrison (cousins) ; Messrs. R. and F. Routledge (the 
late author’s publishers) ; Captain Gritton ; and Messrs. 
Joseph Parker, S. Cottam, Sudlow, Hinde, Collier, 
F. S. Kemp, and Edmund Yates. The funeral service 
was conducted by the Rev. H. C. Johnstone. 

James Crossley was prevented by his advanced age 
(eighty-two) from travelling from Manchester to attend 
the funeral of his life-long friend, whose loss was a great 
shock to him. Pathetic for the survivor—the older man— 
to look back through the vista of years to 1817, to the 
day when he, a lad of seventeen, formed that firm 
friendship with the talented, handsome boy of twelve, 
which was destined to have such notable results in the 
course of the ensuing sixty-five years. Crossley only 
survived Ainsworth a year. 


And here, fittingly, at Kensal Green, Ainsworth 
was laid to rest—almost within sight of the two houses 
where he dwelt in the days of his brilliant prime; and 
near him lie Thackeray, Maclise, Tom Hood, Macready, 
Shirley Brooks, John Leech, and other comrades, who 
had been his guests in the old times at Kensal Lodge 
and the Manor House. 
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The Past is irrevocable, and the noisy, hurrying traffic 
of the Harrow Road gives no thought to dead and buried 
people—however famous—who in life met there in more 
calm and rural days: but for one whose aim has been 
to present a picture—inadequate it may be and only 
a phantasmagoria—of a very memorable literary society 
and a record of its leader’s life, the locality and associa- 
tions of Kensal have ever a deep and abiding interest. 

The time has come to say good-bye to ‘William 
Harrison Ainsworth and his friends’; and it is with 
very real regret that this chronicle—the pleasant occupa- 
tion of several years—is ended. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. CONTRIBUTIONS TO MAGAZINES, Etc. 


ARLISS’S POCKET MAGAZINE. 
Wole VIT. 1821: 
The Rivals : a Serio-Comic Tragedy. 
Vol. VIII. 182r. 
(Hore Dramatice are the first four in the following list.) 
t. Act I, Sc. 1, Venice, or the Fall of the Foscarts. 
2 OGe2; ditto. 
. Scene from Ximenez. 
. Scenes from Act II of Venice. 
. The Tempest (poem). 
. Epigram (signed T. Hall.) 
. The Dream. A Sonnet. 
. Dramatic Scenes. No. I. 
(Founded on a story in Gil Blas.) 
g. Evening (poem). 
10. Ghiotto ; or Treason Discovered. 
A Tragedy in Two Acts. 

11. Recollections of a Veteran. 
12. Farewell Address, spoken at the Theatre, Man- 

chester. Signed “W. A. S. W.,! King Street, 

Manchester. Feb. 8.” 


1 The “S.W.” probably stands for ‘‘Samuel Wheeler,” one of the 
juvenile band of Thespians. 
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13. Sir Albert's Bride (poem). 

14. The Dying Laird. 

15. Song. Signed ‘‘ Thos. Hall.” 

16. Epistle to J. W. Dalby, Esq. (In verse.) 

17. Translation from Seneca: Quis Vere Rex ? 
18. Gothamburg Transactions, No. 5. 

19. Letter of Mr. Poker.+ 


Vol. IX. 1822. 

. The Pirate: A Romance. 

. Farewell Address To (Verse). 

. Stanzas. Signed “‘ T. H., Manchester.” 

. The Spectre Bride (The Baron’s Bridal). 

. Translation from Tibullus, Book IV, Elegy II. 
. An Adventure in the South Seas (The Mutiny). 
. The Cut Finger. A Tragedy in one Act. 

. Gothamburg Transactions. 

. The Pokerian Controversy.? 

. The Scrap Book, including a Tale entitled 

. The Lady Sprite. 
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THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
(New Series of THE SCOTS MAGAZINE.) 


Vol. TX. 1821. 
A Letter to the Editor, introducing a scene from Venice, 
or the Fall of the Foscarts. 


Vol. X. 1822. 
1. The Emigrants’ Return. 


2. Sonnet. } signed 0. 


* Possibly J. P. Aston wrote part of Nos. 18 and 19. 
* Possibly J. P. Aston wrote part of Nos. 8 and 9. 
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3. Translation from Seneca: Quis vere Rex? 

4. London Periodicals. 

5. What shall I write? (The Theatre.) 

6. Hore Sentles: Three parts (Recollections), 
signed ‘‘ Crito.” 


182. THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
The Baron’s Bridal (The Spectre Bride). 

1822. 

t. A December Tale (The Englisher’s Story). 

2. The Imperishable One (The Wanderings of an Im- 

mortal). 

3. Act I of Venice, or the Fall of the Foscaris. 

4. The Test of Affection. 

5. The Emigrant (poem). 

6. The Reading Room. 

7. Snoring. 


1823. 
1. The Half Hangit. 
2. Coenobium Atticum. 


1822. THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
The Falls of Ohiopyle. 


1822. THE MANCHESTER IRIS. 
The Half Hangit. 
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1824. THE BCEOTIAN. 
1. A Tale of Mystery. 
2. Manian Seaforth of Pine Hollow. 
3. The Ladies’ Bazaar at the Exchange. 
4. Verses on the same. 
5. Many shorter pieces, some of which were possibly 
written by J. P. Aston. 


1825. THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 


1. The Fortress of Saguntum. With an illustration. 
2. An Imperfect Portrait (verses). 


1828. THE CHRISTMAS BOX. 
The Fairy and the Peach Tree. 


1828. THE KEEPSAKE. 


1. Dedicatory Stanzas. 

2. Pocket Books and Keepsakes. 

3. The Cook and the Doctor (verses). 

4. Opera Reminiscences for 1827. 

5. The Ghost Laid. With an illustration by Stephanoff. 


1841. 
Beatrice di Tenda (Michele Orombello). With an 
illustration. 
1842. 
To a Young Italian Lady (verses written in 1823). 


~~ —age 
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1830. FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Wind and the Wave (verses). 
1834. 
La Guglhielmina of Milan. 
1835. 
1. St. Augustine and the Boy. 


2. One Foot in the Stirrup. } inerses 


1835. THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


A Night’s Adventure in Rome. With an illustration 
by J. Hayter. 
1838. 
Lines on the Portrait of Mrs. Fairlie. 


1837. BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
Apmil Fools (song with music). 
1839-40. 
Jack Sheppard. With 27 illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 
1840-1. 
Guy Fawkes. With 22 illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 
1855-7. 
The Spendthrift. 
1859--60. 


1. The Combat of the Thirty (poem). 
2. Ovingdean Grange. 
3. Epilogue (on “ Ouida,” etc.). 
1861. 
The Constable of the Tower. With 6 illustrations by 
John Gilbert. 
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1862. 
The Lord Mayor of London. 
1862-3. 
Cardinal Pole. 
1863-4. 
John Law. 
1864-5. 
The House of Seven Chimneys (title afterwards 
changed to The Spanish Match\. 
1865-6. 
1. The Constable de Bourbon. 
2. Notice of the late Dudley Costello. 
1866-7. 
Old Court. 
1867-8. 
Myddleton Pomfret. 


1841 THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


Old St. Paul’s. 
1848. 
The Lancashive Witches. 


1842. AINSWORTH S MAGAZINE. 


1. The Miser’s Daughter. With 20 illustrations on 
steel and 3 on wood by George Cruikshank. 
2. Strawberry Hill, With woodcuts by W. A. Dela- 
motte. 
1842-3. 
Windsor Castle. With 18 illustrations on steel by 
Tony Johannot and George Cruikshank, and 87 
on wood and 3 plans by W. A. Delamotte. 
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1843. 
Modern Chivalry ; or a New Orlando Furioso (in 


collaboration with Mrs. Gore). With 5 illustra- 
tions on steel and I on wood by George Cruik- 
shank. 
1844. 
I. Saint James’s ; or the Court of Queen Anne. With 
14 illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
. Reviews of Martin Chuzzlewit and A Christmas Carol. 
. Review of Leigh Hunt's Poems. 
. British Archaeologists at Canterbury. 
. Review of Works by G. P. R. James. 
. Revelations of London (Auriol), as far as Book II, 
Chapter III. With illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


Nuk WN 


1845. 
1. The Archeological Association. 
2. The Archeological Association and The Atheneum. 
3. The late Mr. Laman Blanchard. 
4. The D’Orsay Gallery. 
1847. 
James the Second. With 11 illustrations by R. W. 
Buss. 


THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
On the Writings of Richard Clitheroe. 


182I. 


1845. 
Cecco del Orso. 
1845-6. 

Revelations of London (Auriol). Reprinted and 

concluded. With illustrations by ‘ Phiz.”’ 

1846. 
Laman Blanchard’s Letters, 
I1.—2 A 
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1847. 
1. Memoir of Charles Hooten. 
2. The British Archeological Association in Warwtck- 
shire. 
1851. 
Remarks on Anglo-French Entente. 
1852. 
Reviews of Currer Bell’s Works and of Thackeray’s 
Esmond. 

1853-4. 

The Flitch of Bacon. 
1854. 

Prologue to the Hundredth Volume. 
1869. 

Hilary St. Ives. 
1872. 

Boscobel, a Tale of the Year 1651. With all the 
illustrations by J. H. Rimbault, Frederick Man- 
ning, Captain J. H. L. Archer, etc. Five of these 
were not reproduced in the book editions. 


1853. THE HOME COMPANION. 
The Star Chamber. With illustrations by George 
Measom. 
1868. BOW BELLS. 


The South Sea Bubble. With 20 illustrations by 
E. H. Corbould. 
1870. 
Talbot Harland. With 14 illustrations by Frederick 
Gilbert. 
1871. 
Tower Hill. With 12 illustrations by Frederick 
Gilbert. 
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1874. 
1. Merry England. With 16 illustrations by Frederick 
Gilbert. 
2. The Goldsmith's Wife. With 13 illustrations by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
1876. 
Chetwynd Calverley. With 15 illustrations by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
1877-8, 
The Fall of Somerset. With 15 illustrations by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
1878. 
Beatrice Tyldesley. With 15 illustrations by Fred- 
erick Gilbert. 


April, 1876. THE MANCHESTER COURIER. 
Memoir of Thomas Gilbert Ainsworth. 


1881 THE BOLTON WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Stanley Brereton. 


II. CONTRIBUTIONS TO BOOKS. 


The Old London Merchant (Siy Lionel Flamstead), 
with an illustration by George Cruikshank, 
appeared in 

The Pic-Nic Papers, 
By various hands, edited by Charles Dickens, 
3 volumes. 


London: Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 
1841. 
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The Astrologer, with an illustration by George 
Cattermole, appeared in 
Evenings at Haddon Halil, 
Edited by the Baroness de Calabrella. 
London: Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 
se 


Memotr of This Gilbert uedishass: for The 
Manchester Grammar School Register. 
1871. 


III. PUBLISHED WORKS. 


Poems. 
By Cheviot Ticheburn. 
London: John Arliss, Gutter Lane. 
ae 


M ee on the Death of Jo ohn Philip Kemble. 
Manchester : John Leigh. 
1823. 
(8vo, pp. 6 and 2.) 


December Tales. 
London : G. and B. W. Whitaker, Ave Maria Lane. 
1823. 


The Beotian. 
Manchester : Thos. Sowler, St. Ann’s Square. 
yaa 


The Works is Cheviot Tichburn, 
with the types of John Leigh. 
(Manchester) 1825. 
Contained 32 poems. 
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Letters from Cockney Lands. 
London : John Ebers, 27 Old Bond Street. 
1826. 

(I2mo, pp. 93.) 


2nd Edition. 
Printed for W. Sams, Royal Library, 
I St. James’s Street, London. 
1827. 


Considerations on the best means of affording Immediate 
Relief to the Operative Classes in the Manufacturing 
Districts. 

By William H. Ainsworth. 
London: John Ebers, Old Bond Street. 
1826. 
(Price 1/6. Printed by S. and R. Bentley, Dorset Street.) 


Siv John Chiverton, 
A Romance. 
London : John Ebers, Old Bond Street. 
1826. 
(Price 10/6.) 


2nd Edition was published by W. H. Ainsworth, 
London, 1827. 
(This romance was written in collaboration with John 
Partington Aston.) 


Rookwood ; 
A Romance. 
London: Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 
(29th April, 1834. 3 vols.) 
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2nd Edition. 


Rookwood. 
A Romance. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
Second Edition. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
(Successor to Henry Colburn) 
1834 (13th August). 
(3 vols., 31/6.) 


3rd Edition. 


Rookwood. 
A Romance. 
By W. H. Ainsworth. 
London: John Macrone, 3, St. James’s Square. 


1835. 


4th, Edition. 


Rookwood. 
A Romance. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
The Fourth Edition complete in one volume. 
With (twelve) illustrations by Geo. Cruikshank (and por- 
trait of Ainsworth, by Maclise, engraved by Edwards). — 
London ; John Macrone, 3, St. James’s Square. 
1836. 


(Covers sometimes green, but generally marone.) 
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5th Edition. No. 60 of Bentley’s Standard Novels. 
Rookwood. 
A Romance. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Revised, corrected, and illustrated with a new Preface, 
and Notes, by the Author. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
1837. 
With two illustrations by J. Cawse, engraved by W. Great- 
batch ; and a Dedicatory Letter to the 
author’s mother, Mrs. Ainsworth. 


Turpin’s Ride to York. 
Six Engravings by Edward Hull, 
Illustrating Rookwood. 
London: Colnaghi & Co., Cockspur Street. 


1834-5. 


Twelve Illustrations to Wm. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Celebrated Romance of Rookwood, 
the etchings by George Cruikshank. 
1836 
(issued in a wrapper). 


Foreign Editions : 
1. Les Gentilshommes de Grand Chemin. 
Paris, 1836. 


2. Rookwood. 
Deutch von O. L. B. Wolff. 
Leipzig, 1837. 
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New English Edition, in one volume. 
Rookwood. 
ete. 

Illustrated with 12 etchings by George Cruikshank, and 
a portrait of Ainsworth by Maclise. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 

1851. 

Edition with new illustrations. 

Rookwood .. + 
(With 8 illustrations by John Gilbert.) 
London: Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 
1857. 
With Laman Blanchard’s Memoir of Ainsworth. 
Rookwood... 
“ The Original Illustrated Edition,” 1875, issued by 
Routledge, contained all the illustrations by 
George Cruikshank and John Gilbert. 


Other editions by Routledge in 1853, 1878, 1884, 1891, 
1892, etc., and one by Greening & Co. in 1904. 


Crichton. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Author of Rookwood. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
1837. 
and Edition, in one volume. 


Crichton. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. . . . 
Paris: A. and W. Galignani & Co., No. 18 Rue Vivienne. 
1837. 
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Tableaux from 
Crichton. 

A Romance. 

By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Designed and etched 
By John Franklin, Esq. 
London: John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 
1837. 
(Twelve Plates, with descriptive letterpress, in folio 

volume.) 


3rd, and rst Illustrated, Edition. 
Crichton... 
etc. 
with 18 Plates by “‘ Phiz.” 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
1849. 
4th Edition, 1853. 
5th Edition, Routledge’s Railway Library, 1854. 


Crichton. 
Roman traduit par A. Rolet. 
Paris, 1858. 
Bibliothéque des meilleurs romans étrangers. 


Jack Sheppard. 
A Romance. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Author of Rookwood and Crichton. 
With illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
1839. 
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It contains 27 etchings and 2 woodcuts by Cruikshank, ~ 
and a portrait of Ainsworth by R. J. Lane, and is the 
only edition which gives the music of the ballad Sé. 
Giles’ Bowl, Epoch I, Chap. 5. The covers are dark 
green, 

Jack Sheppard. 

In 15 monthly parts, with Cruikshank’s 27 illustrations 
on steel and a cover design of “ Jack carving his name 
on the beam.” 

Issued by Bentley, 1840-1. (Very rare.) 


and Edition, Bentley, 1840. Calf covers. 


Edition in one volume, G. Routledge & Co., 1854. 

(With all the illustrations on steel by Cruikshank.) 

Other editions by Routledge in 1856, 1862, 1865, 1884, 
1891, 1893, 1903, etc. 

Jack Sheppard was also issued in 44 penny weekly 
parts, illustrated by Cruikshank. 


London: Henry Vickers, Angel Court, Strand. 
1858. 


Jack Sheppard, 
or Les Chevaliers du Brouillard. 
Roman traduit de l’Anglais, 
2 Tomes. 
Paris: Libraire Hachette et Cie. 
1873. 


The Tower of London. 
A Historical Romance. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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It was issued in 13 monthly parts (12 and 13 forming 
a double number) from January to December, 1840, and 
contained 40 etchings and 58 woodcuts by Cruikshank. 


Ist Edition, in one volume. 


The Tower of London. 
A Historical Romance. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
; 1840. 


It contained all the illustrations, and the brown cloth 
cover had pictorial designs by Cruikshank. 


2nd Edition, with all the illustrations, 
Bentley, January, 1842. 


3rd Edition. The same, but published by 
Hugh Cunningham, 
St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
April, 1842. 
4th Edition, 1844. 
5th Edition, 1845. 
6th Edition, 1853, Routledge. 


The plates for this edition were retouched, concerning 
which Cruikshank wrote :— 


“ The etchings all spoilt by being re-bit by a stranger, 
instead of being done, as they ought to have been, by 
Geo. Cruikshank.” 
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The Tower of London. 
Issued in weekly penny numbers (or 5 parts with 
wrapper at 6d.) with all the illustrations by Cruikshank. 
London : George Vickers, Holywell Street. 


These parts, bound together, formed a new edition of 
the work, published by Geo. Routledge & Co., 1854. 

The weekly numbers were reissued again, by Henry 
Vickers, Angel Court, Strand, in 1858-9. 


American Edition. 
Routledge, 18, Beekman Street, New York. 

In pictorial paper wrappers, price 50 cents. _ 
“Inscribed to the Memory of Thomas Ainsworth, Esq., 
of Beech Hill, near Manchester, 

By his son.” 


Foreign Editions :— 

De Tower de London, 1841. 

Het Kasteel of London, 1843. 

La Torre de Londres, Barcelona, 1844. 

La Tour de Londres, Hachette, Paris, 1858. Trans- 
lated by Edouard Scheffter. 


English Editions by Routledge, 1878, 1882, 1891, etc. 
y x Cassell, 1884, 1890. 
2 * Methuen, 1903. 
a . Henry Frowde, 1904. 
Guy Fawkes ; 
or The Gunpowder Treason. 
An Historical Romance. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. .. . 

With (22) Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
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In Three Volumes. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
1841. 
(Red-brown covers.) 


Edition in one volume. 

Same title-page, as above, to “‘ Cruikshank.” 
London: Geo. Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street, 
1857. 

Other editions is unt eae 1878, ane a etc. 


Old SE: Dore! 
A Tale of the Plague and the Fire. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth... . 
With (20) Illustrations by John Franklin. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Hugh Cunningham, Saint Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. 
1841. 


Old St. Paul’s 
was issued by Hugh Cunningham in 12 monthly parts, 
1842-3, with all Franklin’s illustrations and the cover 
design by Cruikshank (originally drawn for The Lions oe 
London, 1836). 
Edition in one volume, with two new illustrations. 
Old St. Paul’s, 
ele: 
With 20 Illustrations by John Franklin ; 
and frontispiece and vignette by “ Phiz.” 
London: Parry, Blenkarn & Co., Leadenhall Street. 


1847. 
(Pictorial cloth covers.) 
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Routledge’s edition, 1855, has the same plates ; pic- 
torial red-cloth covers. 
Other editions by Routledge, 1857, 1884, 1891, etc. 


Continental Edition. 
Pest en Brand of London, ai 


The Miser’ s iesehid 
A Tale. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. . . . 
With illustrations (20) by George Cruikshank. 
In Three Volumes. 
London : Cunningham and Mortimer, Adelaide Street, 
Trafalgar Square. 
1842. 
(Dark green covers.) 
and Edition, as above, 1843. 
3rd Edition, and 1st in one volume, with all the illus- 
trations and portrait of Ainsworth, 1848. 
Editions gh Sta? 1855, a 1886, om etc. 


Windsor Castle. 
An Historical Romance. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 
1843. 
It contained only three of Cruikshank’s illustrations, 
as frontispieces :— 
1. Henry’s reconciliation with Anne Boleyn. 
2. Dismissal of Cardinal Wolsey. 
3. Herne flying into the burning ‘woods. 
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2nd Edition, and Ist in one volume. 
Windsor Castle. 
An Historial Romance. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
New Edition illustrated by George Cruikshank and Tony 
Johannot, with designs on wood by \ 
W. Alfred Delamotte. 
London: Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 


1843. 


It contained 14 steel etchings by Cruikshank and 4 by 
Johannot ; 87 woodcuts and 3 plans by Delamotte ; 
woodcut title by Johannot ; and a portrait of Ainsworth 
by Maclise. 

Pictorial blue cloth covers ; later issues red. 

In 1843-4 Henry Colburn also issued Windsor Castle 
in 11 monthly parts, with all the illustrations as above. 
It is very rare in parts. The type may have been used 
for Colburn’s next royal 8vo edition, 1844. 

Editions by Routledge, 1853, 1878, 1884, 1891, 1894, 
etc, 


Modern Chivalry ; 
or a New Orlando Furioso. 

With (6) illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
London: John Mortimer, Adelaide Street, 
Trafalgar Square. 

1843. 

(Two volumes.) 

This work was written in collaboration with Mrs. 
C. F. Gore, or ‘‘ edited” by Ainsworth. 
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Saint James’s ; 
ov the Court of Queen Anne. 
An Historical Romance. 

By William Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. . . . 
With (9) illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
London: John Mortimer, Adelaide Street, 
Trafalgar Square. 

1844. 

(Three volumes.) 
and Edition, 1846, with same illustrations. 

Editions by Routledge, 1853, 1879, 1889. 


French Edition. 
Abigail ; ou la Cour de la Reine Anne. 


Roman historique traduit par B. H. Révoil. 
Paris, 1858. 


Auriol. 
Though issued in Ainsworth’s Magazine and The New 
Monthly Magazine in 1844-6, this work, apparently, was 
not published in book form until about 1865 :— 


Auriol, or the Elixir of Life 
(together with The Old London Merchant, and A Night's 
Adventure in Rome). 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq... . 
London: George Routledge & Sons, Ludgate Hill. 


Routledge’s “‘ Original Tliustrated Edition,’’ 1875, also 
contains the 15 illustrations to Auriol drawn by ‘ Phiz.”’ 
The other two items are unillustrated in Routledge’s 
editions. 

Other Editions in 1881, 1890, 1892. 
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James the Second ; 
or the Revolution of 1688. 
_An Historical Romance. 
Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 
1848. 
It contained 3 of R. W. Buss’s illustrations as frontis- 
pieces. 
In subsequent editions the word “ edited ” disappears 
from the title pages. 


The Lancashire Witches. 

A Novel. 

By William Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
London. 

Printed for Private Circulation only. 

1849. 
(Folio; pages of two columns, printed from type used 
in The Sunday Times.) 


First Published Edition. 
The Lancashire Witches. 
A Romance of Pendle Forest. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth, Esq... . 
In Three Volumes. 
(The author reserves to himself the right of issuing a 
German translation in Prussia.) 
London: Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 
1840. 

First Illustrated Edition, ait 12 plates by John Gilbert. 
London: George Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 
1854. 

Other Editions by Rees 1854, 1878, 1884, etc. 
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The Lancashire Witches. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 6 illustrations by Paul Hardy. 
London: John Dicks. 


The Life and Adventures of Mervyn Clitheroe. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
Illustrated by ‘ Phiz.” 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
1851. 

The First Part appeared in 4 monthly numbers, De- 
cember, 1851, to March, 1852, in pale yellow covers 
designed by ‘ Phiz.’”’ The 5th number did not appear 
till December, 1857, and the tale concluded with the 12th 
number in June, 1858. Nos. 5 to 12 were published by 
Routledge, and the covers were blue with the same de- 
signs as the earlier ones. 


First Book Edition. 
Mervyn Clitheroe. 

By William Harrison Ainsworth. 

Illustrated by Hablot K. Browne. 
London: George Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 

1858. 
(24 Plates by Ty K. Browne.) 

Another edition 1890. 


The Star Chamber. 
An Historical Romance. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Author of The Tower of London, etc... . 
In Two Volumes. 
London: G. Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 
1854. 
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2nd, and tst illustrated, edition ; one volume. 
With 8 full page plates by “‘ Phiz.” 
Routledge, 1857. 


Other editions by Routledge, 1861, 1879, 1889, 1892, 
etc. 


The Flitch of Bacon, 
or The Custom of Dunmow. 
A Tale of English Home. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 

With (8) illustrations by John Gilbert. 
London: Geo. Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 
1854. 

(Pictorial cover in red cloth.) 

4th Edition appeared in 1855, Routledge. 
Other Editions by Routledge, 1874, 1879, 1889, 1892, 
etc. 
Continental Edition. 


Dunmow’s Huwelykstrouw, 1855. 


Ballads : 
Romantic, Fantastical, and Humorous. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Tllustrated by John Gilbert. 
London: G. Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 
1855. 

(Contained 82 ballads and 8 plates. Green pictorial 
cloth covers.) 

and Edition, Routledge, 1872, with The Combat of the 
Thirty added; and Memotr of Ainsworth, by James 
Crossley. 
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The Spendthrift : 
A ‘Tale. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth, 

With (8) illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. 
London: George Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 
1857. 

(Red pictorial cloth covers.) 


Other Editions in 1879, 1889, 1892, etc. 


The Combat of the Thirty. 
From a Breton Lay of the Fourteenth Century. 
With an introduction, comprising a 
new chapter of Froissart. 

By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
MDCCCLIX 
Price one shilling. 

(Glazed cardboard covers.) 


Ovingdean Grange. 
A Tale of the South Downs. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Illustrated by Hablot K. Browne. 
London: Routledge, Warne, and Routledge, Farringdon 
Street ; and 56, Walker Street, New York. 
1860. 

(Eight plates ; pictorial blue cloth covers.) 


Other Editions in 1879, 1891, etc. 


Views of the Devil’s Dyke. 
The Legend of which is derived by permission from 
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Ovingdean Grange, By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
1862. 
(4 views.) 
Another Edition issued by J. Beal & Co., Brighton, 
1876 (pp. 8). 


The Constable of the Tower. 
An Historical Romance. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
MDCCCLXI. 
(6 Plates. Scarlet covers.) 


and Illustrated Edition, one volume, with 4 plates 
by Gilbert. 
G. Routledge & Sons, 1880. 


Another Edition in 1906, Routledge. 


The Lord Mayor of London: 
or City Life in the Last Century. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
1862. 
(Mauve cloth covers with civic arms.) 


Illustrated Edition, in one volume, with 4 plates by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
G. Routledge & Sons, 1880. 
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Another Edition, — ree 


Cardinal Pole: 

or The Days of Philip and Mary. 

An Historical Romance. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
1863. 

(Brown covers.) 


Illustrated Edition, in one volume, with 4 plates by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
G. oy i & Sons, 1880. 


I ohn Law, 
The Projector. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
1864. 
(Brown covers.) 
Illustrated Edition, in one volume, with 4 plates by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
G. i aekes & Sons, 1881. 


The Seiten Match, 
or Charles Stuart at Madrid. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth... . 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
1865. 
(Violet covers.) 
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Illustrated Edition, in one volume, with 4 plates by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
G. Routledge and Sons, 1880. 


The Constable de Bourbon. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth... . 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
1866. 
(Marone covers.) 
Illustrated Edition, in one volume, with 4 plates by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
G. Routledge and Sons, 1880. 


Old Court. 
A Novel. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
1867. 
(Brown cloth.) 


Illustrated Edition, in one volume, with 4 plates by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
G. Routledge and Sons, 1880. 


Myddleton Pomfret. 
A Novel. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
1868. 
(Red-brown covers.) 
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Illustrated Edition, in one volume, with 4 plates by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
G. Routledge and Sons, 1881. 


The South Sea Bubble. 
A Tale of the Year 1720 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
With nineteen illustrations by Edward Henry Corbould. 
(about 1868-9). 
London: John Dicks, 313, Strand. 
(This is the only edition ; paper covers, price 6d.) 


Hilary Si. Ives. 
A Novel. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
1870. 
(Brown covers.) 


Illustrated Edition, in one volume, with 4 plates by 
Frederick Gilbert. 
G. Routledge and Sons, 1881. 


Talbot Harland. 
A Tale of the Days of Charles the Second. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
With ten illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
London: John Dicks, 313, Strand. 
1870. 
(This is the only edition ; paper covers, price 6d.) 
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Tower Hill. 
An Historical Romance. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
With eleven illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
1871. 
London: John Dicks, 313, Strand. 
(This is the only edition ; paper covers, price 6d.) 


Boscobel ; 
or The Royal Oak. 
A Tale of the Year 1651. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth... . 
Illustrated by J. H. Rimbault. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 
1872. 
(x2 Illustrations. Green covers.) 
and Edition. 
Title as above. 
Illustrated. 
New Edition. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Ludgate Hill. 
1874. 
(In one volume, we pictorial covers, and 
with 16 illustrations.) 
Other Editions by Routledge, 1875, ee ie etc. 


The Coe Old Times, 
The Story of the Manchester Rebels of ’45. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


1873. 
(Blue covers.) 
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and Edition. 
The Manchester Rebels of the Fatal ’45. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 
1874. 
(In one volume, blue covers, with Preface explaining 
change of title.) 
Illustrated Edition, in one volume. 


The Manchester Rebels ; 
etc 
With (4) illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
London: George Routledge & Sons, Ludgate Hill. 
1880. 


Other Editions in 1884, 1890, 1892, 1893. 


Merry England ; 

or Nobles and Serfs. 

By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
Author of The Tower of London, Boscobel, etc. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, Strand. 
1874. 

(Green covers.) 


Cheap Edition. 


Merry England ; 
or Nobles and Serfs. 
etc, 
With fifteen illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
London: John Dicks. 
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The Goldsmith's Wife. 
A Tale. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, Strand. 
1875. 
(Blue covers.) 


Cheap Edition. 
The Goldsmith's Wife. 
etc. 
With twelve illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
London: John Dicks. 


Preston Fight ; 
or the Insurrection of 1775. 
A Tale. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, Strand. 
1875. 


(Green covers.) 


Illustrated Edition, in one volume. 
Preston Fight ; 
(as above) 
With four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
London: G. Routledge & Sons, Ludgate Hill. 
1879. 
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Chetwynd Calverley. 
A Tale. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, Strand. 
1876. 
(Slate colour covers.) 
Cheap Edition. 
Chetwynd Calverley. 
ete. 
With twelve illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
London : see Dicks. 


The res of Lathom. 
A Tale of the Civil War in Lancashire. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, Strand. 
1876. 
(Blue covers.) 


Illustrated Edition, in one volume. 
The Leaguer of Lathom. 
(as above) 
With four illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 


London: G. Routledge & Sons, Ludgate Hill. 
ee 


The Fall of eee 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, Strand. 


1877. 
(Red-brown covers.) 
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Cheap Edition. 


The Fall of Somerset, 
etc. 
With eleven illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
London: John Dicks. 


Beatrice Tyldesley. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, Strand. 
1878. 
(Red covers.) 


Cheap Edition. 
Beatrice Tyldesley. 
etc; 
With fourteen illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. 
London: John Dicks. 


Beau Nash ; 
or Bath in the Eighteenth Century. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
In Three Volumes. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Ludgate Hill. 
(1879) 
(Green covers.) 
and Edition, with four illustrations by Frederick 
Gilbert, was published, in one volume, by Routledge, 
1880. 
Other editions in 1881, 1889. 
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Stanley Brereton. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Author of The Tower of London. 


In Three Volumes. 


London : George Routledge and Sons, Ludgate Hill. 


(188r) 
(Green covers.) 


With Report of the Banquet to William Harrison Ains- 
worth, Esq., at the Manchester Town Hall, 15th Sep- 
tember, 1881 (27 pp.). 

2nd Edition, with four illustrations by Frederick Gil- 
bert, was published, in one volume, by Routledge, 1882. 

Another edition in 1884. 


UNIFORM EDITIONS. 


“ The Original Illustrated Edition ’” comprises :— 


ea 
. Crichton. 

. Jack Sheppard. 

. The Tower of London. 
. Guy Fawkes. 
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Rookwood. 


Old St. Paul’s. 


. The Miser’s Daughter. 

. Auriol. 

. The Lancashire Witches. 
. Mervyn Clitheroe. 

. Windsor Castle. 

12 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


The Flitch of Bacon. 
The Star Chamber. 
The Spendthrift. 
Ovingdean Grange. 
Boscobel. 
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It contains nearly all the original illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, Hablot K. Browne, John Franklin, 
Tony Johannot, Sir John Gilbert, and other artists. 

Published, 1875, at 6s. each. The price was reduced 
to 5s. in 1880. The cover design has varied in reprints. 

London: George Routledge and Sons, Ludgate Hill. 

Routledge and Sons also publish the sixteen works 
mentioned above in red cloth at 3s 6d. each, with the 
following in addition :— 

17. Saint James’s. 

18. Preston Fight. 

19. The Manchester Rebels. 

20. The Constable of the Tower. 
21. The Lord Mayor of London. 
22. Cardinal Pole. 

23. The Leaguer of Lathom. 

24. John Law. 

25. The Spanish Match. 

26. The Constable de Bourbon. 
27. Old Court. 

28. Myddleton Pomfret. 

29. Hilary St. Ives. 

30. Beau Nash. 

31. Stanley Brereton. 


Each volume contains four of the original illustrations 
or new designs by Frederick Gilbert. 

There is no complete uniform edition of all of Ains- 
worth’s forty romances. 
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Abbotsford Club, vol. i, 336 

Abbotsford Library, vol. i, 335 

Abbotsford Miscellany, vol. i, 335, 
336 

Abbot's Journal, edited by Dr. 
Alexander Goss, vol. ii, 303 

Ackerman’s Forget-me-Not gift 
books, vol. i, 166 

Adare, Lord, vol. ii, 138 and note 

Addison and the “Grecian” 
coffee-house, vol. i, 114 

Adelphi Theatre version of Jack 
Sheppard, vol. i, 363-70 

A Few Words about George Cruik- 
shank, vol. ii, 101, 103 

A Few Words to the Public about 
Richard Bentley, vol. ii, 17 

A Greybeard’s Gossip about his 
Literary Acquaintance, by 
Horace Smith, vol. ii, 137 

Ailesbury, Earl of, vol. i, 154 

Ailesbury and Mount Edgcumbe, 
the Earls of, induced John 
Ebers to take the Opera House, 
vol. i, 154 

Ainsworth, Ann (Ann Harrison), 
Mrs. Thomas Ainsworth, vol. i, 
I2, 15-17, 25, 55 and note, 123 
note, 258, 399 

Ainsworth, Ann, daughter of 
Rev. Ralph Harrison, vol. i, 12 

— — death, vol. i, 55 and note, 56 

— — Rookwood dedicated to, vol. i, 
258 

——letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 399 

— — marriage, vol. i, 17 

— — religion, vol. i, 25 

— — removed to Prestwick, vol. i, 
123 note 

—w—takes her family to Cross 
Street Chapel, vol. i, 25 

Ainsworth, Anne Blanche (Mrs. 
Swanson), daughter of W. 


Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, vii, 
221, 343 and nofe, 344; vol. ii, 
34, 37, 40, 44 and note, 45, 46, 
50, Ol 725 137 109, a 7Oran7 6, 
241 and note, 343 

Ainsworth, Anne Blanche, at 
W. Harrison Ainsworth’s fune- 
ral, vol. ii, 343 

— — birth, vol. i, 221 

— — death, vol. i, 221 note 

— — matriage, vol. ii, 241 and note 

Ainsworth, Anne Fanny (Mrs. 
W. Harrison Ainsworth). See 
Anne Fanny Ebers 

Ainsworth arms, vol. i, 5, 28 

Ainsworth, Audley H., vol. i, viii 

Ainsworth, Clara, youngest 
daughter of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 311 

Ainsworth, Crossley, and Sudlow, 
solicitors, vol. i, 100, 157 

Ainsworth, Edward, son of 
Jeremy Ainsworth, vol. i, 7 

Ainsworth, Emily, daughter of 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 
182 and note, 343 and note, 
344; vol. li, 34, 37, 40, 44, 46, 
50, 61, 72, 137, 169, 170, 264, 311 

Ainsworth, Emily, birth, vol. i, 
182 

— — death, vol. i, 182 

Ainsworth, Fanny, daughter of 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 
165 and note, 343 and note, 344 ; 
vol. ii, 34, 37, 40, 44-6, 50, OI, 
72, 137, 138, 169, 170, 176, 264, 
311, 342 

Ainsworth, Fanny, at W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s funeral, vol. ii, 342 

— — birth, vol. i, 165 

— — death, vol. i, 165 note 

— — letter from her father, vol. 
li, 138 

Ainsworth hamlet, vol. i, 4, 5 
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388 


Ainsworth, Henry (1571-1622), 
vol. i, 4 note 

Ainsworth, James, of Mottram 
(1712— —), vol. 1, 8 

Ainsworth, Dr. James 
1853), vol. i, 11, 20 note 

Ainsworth, Jane, vol. i, 7, 8 

Ainsworth, Jane, heiress of Spot- 
land Gate, vol. i, 7 

— — quaint epitaph of, vol. i, 8 

Ainsworth, Jeremiah (— 1657), 
vol. i, 5 

Ainsworth, Jeremiah (1743-1784), 
birth of, vol. i, 8 

— — death of, vol. i, 10 

— — children, vol. i, 10 

— — marriage, vol. i, 9 

— — mathematician 

— — vol. i, 8-10 

—-—opened a school in Man- 
chester, vol. i, 9 and note 

— — wife, vol. i, 10 note 

Ainsworth, Jeremy, birth, vol. i, 5 

—-—Chapel Warden of Hol- 
combe, vol. i, 5 

— — involved in a case of breach 
of privilege, vol. i, 5, 6 

—— Steward to the Chethams 
of Turton Tower, vol. i, 5, 6 

Ainsworth, Captain John, vol. i, 
10 and note, vol. li, 179 note, 187 

—— ‘Colonel Clitheroe’? in 
Mervyn Clitheroe, vol. ii, 187 

— — inherited Rostherne, vol. ii, 
179 note 

Ainsworth, Mrs. (Sarah Wells), 
vol. ii, 311 and note, 342 


(1783- 


— — at W. Harrison Ainsworth’s ’ 


funeral, vol. ii, 342 

Ainsworth orchid, vol. i, 11 and 
note ; vol. ii, 292 * 

Ainsworth, Dr. Ralph Fawsett, 
vol. i, 7 and note, 11, 55 and 
note ; vol. ii, 292, 295, 308 and 
note, 312, 320, 334 

—w—letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol, ii, 292 

— —at the Manchester banquet, 
vol. ii, 320, 334 

— — Merry England dedicated to, 
vol. ii, 292 

—-— purchased Spotland Gate, 
vol. i, 7 and note ; vol. ii, 308 
and note 


INDEX 


Ainsworth, Robert (— 1679), exe- 
cuted for high treason, vol. i, 
4. note 

Ainsworth, Robert (1660-1743), 
compiler of the Latin Diction- 
ary, vol. i, 4 note 

Ainsworth, Thomas (1656-1741), 
vol. i, 7, 8 

Ainsworth, Thomas (1778-1824), 
father of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 11, 12, 17, 18; 2 
24, 28, 50, 74, I12, 243 

— — birth of, vol. i, 11 

— — character and temperament, 
vol. i, 12 

— — childhood, vol. i, 17, 18 

— — death, vol. i, 112 

— — dissatisfied with his son’s 
legal study, vol. i, 74 

—w— Lieutenant of Volunteers, 
vol. i, 12 

— — matriage, vol. i, 17 

—- public life in Manchester, 
vol. i, 12 

— — told his son stories of high- 
waymen, vol. i, 22, 243 

Ainsworth, Rev. Thomas, Rector 
of Hartford, vol. i, 10; vol. ii, 
185 

Ainsworth, Thomas Gilbert, vol. i, 
18, 19, 55, 56, 177-9; vol. ii, 184, 
262-4, 276, 300 and note, 301 

— — account of a tour by, vol. i, 
178, 179 ; vol. ii, 262, 263 

— — brain fever of, vol. i, 18 

—— ‘“Brideoake” in Mervyn 
Clitheroe, vol. ii, 184 

— — Chetwynd Calverly dedicated 
“In Memoriam,” vol. ii, 301 

— — death, vol. ii, 300 and note 

—— early life, vol. i, 18, 19 

— — goes a foreign tour with his 
brother, vol. i, 177-9 

—-— Memoir in the Manchester 
Courier, vol. ii, 300 

—-— notice in the Manchester 
School Register, vol. ii, 262, 263 

— — personal appearance, vol. i, 
18, 19 

—-— visited at Reigate by his 
brother, vol. ii, 264 

Ainsworth, William, vol. i, 4 note 

Ainsworth, Captain William, vol. 
i, vii, 7 and note ; vol. ii, 343 


INDEX 


Ainsworth, Captain William, at 
W. Harrison Ainsworth’sfuneral, 
vol. ii, 343 

— — death, vol. i, 7 

— — inherits Spotiand Gate, vol. 
i, 7 note 

Ainsworth, William Francis, vol. i, 
vil, 4 note, 10, 11 and note; 
Molt eh 027) D2telOS, 2ks, 222) 
and note, 226 and note, 234, 267, 
and note, 296, 297, 343 

— —at W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
funeral, vol. ii, 343 

—-— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5, 131 

—— editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. ii, 267 and note 

— — guest at the Dunmow Din- 
ner, vol. ii, 213 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37 

—w—letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 296, 297 

— — letter to Miss Humphreys, 
vol. ii, 267 note 

— — “ Monkshood,”’ vol. ii, 224 
note, 226 and note 

— — The Preston Fight dedicated 
to, vol. ii, 296 

—— “Sir Nathaniel,” 
226 and note 

Ainsworth, William MHarrison, 
abandoned his publishing busi- 
ness, vol. i, 181 

— —a “ Buck,” vol. i, 262, 263 

—w— account of his visit to 
Edinburgh, vol. i, 88-93 

— — admitted a solicitor, vol. i, 
128, 129 

—— adventure wih a servant- 
maid, vol. i, 118-20 

——da good-natured editor, vol. 
i, 390-3, vol. ii, 237 

—-—a great reader, vol. i, 75 

—w—and Dickens visit Man- 
chester, vol. i, 345-51 

—w—aand Disraeli, coincidences 
concerning, vol. i, 134, 135 

— — a rapid writer, vol. i, 353 

—-—as publisher and _ book- 
seller, vol. i, 157-75 

— —associated with Bow Bells, 
vol. ii, 259 

——-— pirth, vol. i, 20 and nore 


vol. ii, 
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Ainsworth, William Harrison, 
bought back the copyright of 
his stoties, vol. ii, 135 

— — ceased to be proprietor and 
editor of The New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. ii, 267 

— — character and temperament, 
VOL 2,92, 22)"20) 13. 40, 50, 
74-6, 79, 80, 132, 165, 190, 
vol. ii, 114 : 

— — childhood, vol i, v, 20-48 

— — comes of age, vol. i, 128, 129 

— — conflict with George Cruik- 
shank, vol. ii, 80-109 


— — conflict with “ Rather 
Prout,” vol. ii, 17-33 
—w—contributor to Bentley’s 


Miscellany, vol. i, 383 and note 

— — death, vol. ii, 342 

— — death of his first wife, vol. i, 
334 and note 

——disputed with Richard 
Bentley, vol. i, 404, 405, 430 

——dispute with John Morti- 
mer, vol. ii, III 

— — distaste for the law, vol. i, 
Gils SGP) 

— — dramatist, vol. i, 51-73 

— — earliest compositions, vol. i, 
60 

— — early literary efforts, vol. i, 
27, 51-80 

— — first published book, vol. i, 


83, 84, 87 

— — first visit to Paris, vol. i, 
147, 148 

— — ‘ Fraserian,’’ vol. i, -222, 
223 


— — funeral, vol. ii, 342, 343 

— — genealogy, vol. i, 3-19 

—-— gives Dickens introduction 
in Manchester, vol. i, 338,339 

—— grandchildren, vol. ii, 241 
note, 343 

—— grieved by Forster’s attack 
on Jack Sheppard, er i, 359 

— — ill-health, vol. ii, 315, 316, 
319 note, 341 

— — influence of early surround- 
ings, vol. i, 21 

— — influence on romance writ- 
ing, vol. i, 287 

—— interest in Miss Jennett 
Humphreys, vol. ii, 268-271 
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Ainsworth, William Harrison, 
Jacobite tendencies, vol. i, 22-4 
and note 

— — journal of a tour in Italy, 
vol. i, 191-220 

—  — kindness to young authors, 
VOl. 1735325 237 

— — “‘ The Lancashire Novelist,” 
vol. ii, 326, 339 

——last visit to 
vol. ii, 317-38 


Manchester, 


—  —like Disraeli, bred in a 
library, vol. i, v 
—w— likeness to Lord Byron, 


vol. i, 66 and note 

— — likeness to Count D’Orsay, 
vol. i, 263 

—-— loss by John Ebers’s bank- 
ruptcy, vol. i, 156 

—  — love of romance, vol. i, 21, 
22, 29, 50, 409 

—-— Manchester banquet in his 
honour, vol. ii, 317-40 

— — Manchester dinner to 
Dickens and, vol. i, 345-51 

— — marriages, vol. i, 149, 150; 
VOLedt sors 

— — memoirs, vol. i, vi 

— — moved to Brighton,vol. ii, 191 

—-—moved to Hurstpierpoint, 
vol. ii, 263 

—-—mmoved to Kensal Manor 
House, vol. ii, 34 

—-— moved to Tunbridge Wells, 
vol. ii, 256 

— — pedigree, vol. i, 3-19 

— — personal appearance, vol. i, 
66 and note, 75, 76, 117, 118, 
TO; 202, 2037 (Vol. ii,.40, At, 
48, I14, 198, 319 

—w—portrait in the 
Academy, vol. ii, 74 

—— practices as a solicitor in 
London, vol. i, 187-90, 221 

—-—precocity, vol. i, 60 and 
note, O1, 71 

—-— purchased Bentley's 
cellany, vol. ii, 218-20 

— — purchased the New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. ii, 111-13 

——quarrelled with Alaric A. 
Watts, vol. i, 127, 128 

——received a Civil List pen- 
sion, vol. ii, 243, 260 
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Ainsworth, William Harrison, 
reduced means, vol. ii, 250-52, 
257, 307, 308 and note, 341 

— — religion, vol. i, 24-5 ; vol. ii, 
280 

— —retires from the law, vol. i, 
157 

— — retired life, vol. ii, 264, 311 

—  — school-days, vol. i, 30-48 

— — schoolfellows, vol. i, 42, 43 

— — second marriage, vol. ii, 311 

—w— separated from his wife, 
vol. i, 270 

— — shop, vol. i, 158, 159 

— — sold Beech Hill, vol. ii, 250, 
251 

——sold Bentley's Miscellany, 
vol. ii, 258 

—w— sold Spotland Gate, vol. ii, 
307, 308 and note 

—w—speech at the Dunmow 
Flitch féte, vol. ii, 214-16 

—-— speech at the Manchester 
banquet, vol. ii, 325-8 

— — thirty-sixth birthday, vol. i, 
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—-— tour in Italy and Switzer- 
land, vol. i, 191-221 

— — tour with his brother, vol. i, 
177-9 

— — visit to Blackwood’s, vol. i, 
88-91 

—w— weakness for “ aristocrati- 
cal wits,” vol. i, 132, 160 

—-—went to London to study 
law, vol. i, 112 

—-—went to reside with Mrs. 
Touchet, vol. i, 270 

— — wrote Siv John Chiverion in 
collaboration with J. P. Aston, 
vol. i, 94, 134-42; vol. ii, 318 
note 

—w—wrote three of his _ best 
works at the same time, vol. i, 
421 

Ainsworth’s Court, Manchester, 
vol. i, 9 

Ainsworth’s Magazine, vol. i, 239, 
268 note, 430-2, vol. ii, 3-33, 
47,48, 50, 55, 56, 58, 61, 62, 
65-71, 74, 82, 99, 100, 103, 110, 
IDL, “1t3;) 130, 181,135 ese 
161 note, 168, 211 note, 220 and 
note, 221 


ae 


INDEX 


Ainsworth’s Magazine, W. Harrison 
Ainsworthresigns the editorship, 
vol. ii, 111 

— -— Ainsworth’s note to Dr. 
W. Magrim’s Ride for Life, vol. 
i, 239 

— — book reviews in, vol. ii, 69 

—  — concluded, vol. ii, 220 and 
note 

— — contributors to, vol. ii, 5-11, 
47, 48, 58, 65, 66, 74, 131, 136 

— — Count D’Orsay’s portrait of 
W. Harrison Ainsworth in, vol. 
ii, I10 

— — Cruikshank’s A few Words 
To the Public about Richard 
Bentley on the first page of, 
vol. ii, 17 

— — Dinner, vol. i, 432 

— — effect on Cruikshank on the 
change of proprietorship, vol. ii, 


79 

— — illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, vol. i, 431; vol. ii, 82, 
103 

— — James the. Second published 
in, vol ii, 135; 

——Toney Johannot designed 
the cover, vol. i, 431 note 

—w—  Maclise’s portrait of W. 
Harrison Ainsworth engraved 
for, vol. ii, 74 

—— The Miser's Daughter pub- 
lished in, vol. ii, 4, 50 

—-—harles Ollier a frequent 
contributor to, vol. i, 160 note 

— — “Our Library Table,” vol. 
ii, 16 

— — preliminary address of, vol. 
ii, 3, 4 

— — price of, vol. li, 15, 56, 62 

—— published by Chapman and 
Hall, vol. ii, 131 

— — repurchased by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 131 

—— St. James’s published in, 
vol. ii, 74 

— — sold to John Mortimer, vol. 
ii, 71, 79 

—— Windsor Castle 
in, vol. li, 56 

Ainsworths of Ainsworth, vol. i, 4 

Ainsworths of Blacklow, vol. i, 
5 and note 


published 
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Ainsworths of Pleasington, vol. i, 4 

A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla, 
by Leigh Hunt, in Aznsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 74 

Akenside and ‘‘ Tom’s”’ 
house, vol. i, 115 

Albert, ballet-dancer, vol. i, 154 

Alboni at the Paris Opera, voll. ii, 
138 

A Letter from a Grandfather to a 
Grandson, by Jacob Phillips, 
vol i, 114 note 

A List of Lancashive Authors, by 
C. W. Sutton, vol. i, 137 

Allen, Edward Thomas, witness 
at Harrison Ainsworth’s mar- 
Tiage, vol. i, 150 

Allen, J., and Sons, vol. i, ix 

Allthe Year Round, vol. ii, 211 note 

Amateur theatricals, vol. i, 51-7 ; 
vol. ii, 250 

American autograph 
vol. i, 284 

An Autumn in Greece, by Henry 
Lytton Bulwer, published by 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 163 

Andalusian Annual, vol. i, 315 

Andrews, William, The History 
of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon, 
by, vol. ii, 211 note 

An Adventure in the South Seas, 
vol, i, 71 and note 

A New Spint of the Age, by R. H. 
Horne, adversely reviewed in 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, vol. ii, 69 

Angier, the Rev. Samuel, vol. 1, 
14 and note 

Angelo, Michael, vol. i, 204 

A Night's Adventure in Rome, by 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, in The 
Book of Beauty, vol. i, 268 

—— —re-issued in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 131 

An Imperfect Portrait, vol. i, 127 

Animal Magnetism, vol. i, 335 

Annals of a Publishing House, 
vol. i, 415 note 

Anne of Geierstein, by Sir Walter 
Scott, vol. i, 183 

Another Caw from Rookwood, vol. 
i, 282 

Anstey, Christopher, The New Bath 
Guide, by, vol. i, 151 and note 

“ Apollo Belvidere,” vol. i, 203 


coffee- 


collector, 
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Arcadia, James Crossley’s review 
in The Retrospective Review, 
vol. i, 86 

Archer, Captain J. H. L., illus- 
trated Boscobel, vol. ii, 278 

Arden, Mr., vol. ii, 137 

Ariosto’s tomb, vol. i, 214. 

Argus, the, vol. ii, 40 

Arliss, John, published W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth’s first book, 
vol. i, 83, 84, 87 

Arliss’s Pocket Magazine, vol. i, 
43 note, 54, 56, 58, 60-62, 70, 71 

Arnold, Edwin, contributor to 
Bentley’s Miscellany, vol. ii, 222 

poem, On the —th inst. 
Drowned while Bathing, by, vol. 
it, 222 

Arthur, Miss Mary, vol. i, ix 

Ashdown Park, vol. i, 426, 427 

A Sketch, by the Countess D’Or- 
say, ascribed to W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 12 

Aspen Court, by Shirley Brooks, 
vol. ii, 219 

Aston, John Partington, vol. i, 
42, 77, 93 and note, 94, 97, 109 
0255),127;, 130-425 vol. 0,317; 
318 note 

Aston, John Partington, clerk to 
Thomas Ainsworth, vol. i, 93 note 

— — collaborated with W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth in writing 
Sir John Chiverion, vol. i, 94, 
134-42; vol. ii, 318 note 

—-—claimed the authorship of 
Sir John Chiverton, vol. i, 135- 
42; vol. ii, 318 note 

— — made drunk by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 97 

—w—one of the founders of 
Owen’s College, vol. i, 93 note 

— — particular friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 93 

—w— probable co-editor of The 
Beotian, vol. i, 109 

— — schoolfellow of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 42, 77, 93 
note, 127 

—— successful solicitor, vol. i, 
93 note 

Astrologer, The, contributed to 
Evenings at Haddon Hall, vol. ii, 
134 


INDEX 


The Astrologer, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, vol. ii, 134 
note 

Atherton, Miss, ‘‘ Mrs. Mervyn” 
in Mervyn Clitheroe, vol. ii, 181, 
186 

Atheneum, The, vol. i, 96 note, 
315, 430; vol. ii, 225, 306 note 

—— Thomas K. Hervey, editor, 
vol. i, 96 note 

— — hostile to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 306 and note 

—w—on Alexander Dyce, vol. ii, 
225 

— — review of Old St. Paul’s in, 
vol. i, 430 

Athenzum Club, vol. i, 294, 296, 

376, 377 : ; 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
candidature, vol. i, 376, 377 

— — Lady Blessington’s influence 
at the, vol. i, 376, 377 

Atlas, The, review of Rookwood in, 
vol. i, 258 

—  — Robert Bell, editor, vol. ii, 
211 note 

Audley Touchets, vol. i, 15 

Auriol, vol. ii, 110, 111 and note, 
122, 177 note 

— first called Revelations in Lon- 
don, vol. li, IIT 

— published in Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine, vol. ii, 110, 122 

Aurora; a New Literary Annual, 
The, vol. i, 131-3 

Australia, poem by Thomas K. 
Hervey, vol. i, 96 note 

Avignon, vol. li, 189 

A Woman’s Memories of World- 
known Men, vol. i, 27 note 

Axon, Ernest, vol. i, ix 

Axon, W. E. A., vol. i, vi, ix; 
vol. ii, 304, 320 

——memoir of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, by, vol. i, vi 

— — at the Manchester banquet, 
vol. ii, 320 

Aynesworthe, Thomas, of Tot- 
tington in 1443, vol. i, 5 

““ Aynesworthe, William,’’ a fic- 
titious dramatist, vol. i, 61-5, 
78 

Aytoun, Professor, and the Bon 
Gaultier Ballads, vol. i, 359, 360 


> ged 


INDEX 


Baden-Baden, vol. ii, 135, 189 

Baker, Thomas, Mayor of Man- 
chester, vol. ii, 317-25, 336, 
339, 340 342 

Baker, Thomas, invited W. 
Harrison Ainsworth to stay at 
Manchester Town Hall, vol. ii, 
319 and note 

— — knighted, vol. ii, 317 

—w—letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 339 

——re-elected Mayor of Man- 
chester, vol. ii, 340 

—-—speech at the Manchester 
banquet, vol. ii, 321-5 

— — Stanley Brereton dedicated 
to, vol. ii, 339 

—w—uncle of Archbishop Ben- 
son, vol. ii, 317 note 

Baldwin, Charles, founder of 
The Standard, vol. i, 85 and 
note 

“Balham Mystery,” vol. ii, 301 
and note 

Ballads from English History, by 
James Payn, vol. ii, 221 

Ballads in Crichton, vol. i, 320 

— in Jack Sheppard, vol. i, 366-8 

— in Jack Sheppard set to music, 
by G. H. Rodwell, vol. i, 366 

—in Rookwood, vol. i, 279-82, 
366 

— in St. James’s, vol. ii, 78 

— in The Flitch of Bacon, vol. ii, 
200, 201 

Ballads: Romantic, Fantastical, 
and Humorous, illustrated by 
Sir John Gilbert, vol. ii, 223 

— ——-— published by George 
Routledge, vol. ii, 223, 285 

Ballantine, Serjeant, vol. i, 365 
note ; vol. ii, 21, 41 

——on a dinner at Kensal 
Manor House, vol. ii, 21 

— — on Mrs. Keeley’s Jack Shep- 
bard, vol. i, 365 note 

Ballet, at the, vol. i, 154-6 

Balzac, vol. i, 287 

Bamford, Mr., vol. i, ix 

Bamfylde Moore Carew, vol. i, 184 
and note 

Bankfield Harrisons, vol. i, 13 

Banks, Anna, married Daniel 
Maclise, vol. i, 225 note 
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Banks, Mrs. Linnzeus, at the 
Manchester banquet, vol. ii, 
321 

—— The Manchester Man, by, 
vol. ii, 321 

Banks, Percival Weldon, ‘‘ Fra- 
serian,”’ vol. i, 225 note, 273 

——of the Carlion Chronicle, 
vol. i, 300 

—-— Theodore Martin met W. 
Harrison Ainsworth at the 
house of, vol. i, 333 

Barber of Ripon, ballad in The 
Flitch of Bacon, vol. ii, 220 

Barberini Palace, pictures in, 
vol. i, 205 

Barclay’s house, Cheapside, vol. ii, 
247, 248 and note 


Bardsley, Dr. S. L., and the 
Jacobite skulls, vol. i, 24 note 
Barham, Revo R. &. “In- 


goldsby,” vol. i, vi, 273, 363, 
374) 375, 384, 395, 414; vol. ii, 
10, II, 37, 69, 72, 118, 130 and 
noté, 131, 248, 249, 259, 314 

Barham, Rev. an 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 131 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37 

——The Bulletin, by, vol. ii, 
248, 249 

——calls with W. Harrison 
Ainsworth on W. T. Mon- 
crieff, vol. i, 363 

—— contributed to The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 118 

— — death, vol. ii, 130 

— — letter to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 374 

—w—literary friend of W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

— — lover of cats, vol. ii, 130 

——on Jack Sheppard, vol. i, 


374; 375 
Barham, Rev. R. H. D., son of 


“Ingoldsby,” letter to W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 
248, 249 
Barlow, James and Hannah, 


awarded the Dunmow Flitch, 
Vol. 11, 202, 211,212 
“Baron,” nickname for James 
Crossley, vol. i, 85 and note 
Baron’s Bridal, The, vol. i, 70 
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“Barry Cornwall,’ Bryan W., 
Procter, vol. i, v, 122 note, 165 

“Barry Cornwall’ and W. 
Harrison Ainsworth met at 
Charles Lamb’s, vol. i, 122 

—w— literary friend of W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, v 

——on the free list at the 
Opera House, vol. i, 165 

Barton, Bernard, contributor to 
The London Magazine, vol. i, 81 

Bates, William, on the conflict 
between W. Harrison Ains- 
worth and ‘“ Father Prout,” 
vol. ii, 32 

—-—on the last of the “ Fra- 
serians,”’ vol. i, 226 and note 

Bath, vol. i, 151 ; vol. ii, 303, 304 

Bath, ‘‘a second edition of the 
best parts of London,” vol. 1,151 

Battle of Dorking, The, by General 
Sir George Chesney, vol. ii, 273 
and note 

Baynes, Captain, of the Isle of 
Man, vol. i, 124, 126 

Bayley family, vol. i, 16, 17 

Bayley James, and Prince Charles 
Stuart, vol. i, 16, 17, 23 ; vol. ii, 
287 

Bayley, Sarah, vol. i, 16 

Beatrice di Tenda, contributed by 
W. Harrison Ainsworth to The 
Keepsake, vol. i, 268 and note 

—-—reprinted in Aznsworth’s 
Magazine as Michele Orombeliio, 
vol. i, 268 note 

Beatrice Tyldesley, vol. ii, 304-6 

— — dedicated to William Beau- 
mont, vol. ii, 305 

— — illustrated by Frederick Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 305 note 

—w—published in Bow Beils, 
vol. ii, 305 note 

—w—published by John Dicks, 
vol. ii, 305 note 

— — published by Tinsley in three 
volumes, vol. ii, 305 

Beauchamp, by G. P. R. James, 
in The New Monthly Magazine, 
vol. ii, 118 

Beaumont, William, vol. ii, 298, 
299, 303, 305 

— — Beatrice Tyldesley, dedicated 
to, vol. li, 305 


INDEX 


: 


Beaumont, William, Discourse of 
the War in Lancashire, edited 
by, vol. ii, 298, 299 

— — The Jacobite Trials in Man- 
chester in 1694, edited by, 
vol. ii, 303, 305 

Beau Nash, vol. ui, 312-14 

— — vol. ii, dedicated to R. H: 
Wood-Hatton, vol. ii, 313 

—w— Illustrated by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 313 note 

— — Published by George Rout- 
ledge in one volume, vol. ti, 313 
note 

— — published by George Rout- 
ledge in three volumes, vol. ii, 


313 

“ Beautiful as a woman,”’ Harri- 
son Ainsworth, vol. i, 118 

Beaver, Miss Ada, vol. i, ix 

Beaver, Ellen, married James 

» Harrison, vol. i, 346 

Beaver, Hugh, vol. i, 57, 299 and 
note, 328, 342, 346-9 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
Charles Dickens, and John 
Forster visit, vol. i, 346-9 

——at the Ainsworth amateur 
theatricals, vol. i, 57 

— — his seat, Glyn Garth, vol. i, 
299 and note 

—w— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 299, 346, 347 

——married Isabella Campbell, 
vol. i, 347 note 

— — on the effect of unfavourable 
criticism on Dickens, vol. i, 342 

Beazley, James, The Spanish 
Match dedicated to, vol. ii, 254 

Bedford, Paul, and Jolly Nose, 
vol. i, 366-8 

— — “ Blueskin”’ in Jack Shep- 
pard, vol. i, 364, 366-8 

—— “Magog” in The Tower of 
London, vol. i, 421 

Beech Hill, vol. i, 
29 and note, 
vol. ii, 250, 251 

Bell, Robert, at Kensal Manor 
House, vol. ii, 37, 40 

——contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5, 66 

—w—counsel at the Dunmow 
Flitch revival, vol. ii, 211 


28 and note, 
152 and note; 


INDEX 


Bell, Robert, editor of The Alias, 
vol. li, 211 note 
——suest at the 
dinner, vol. ii, 213 
——The Life of Canning, by, 
vol. ii, 211 note 

Bell's Life in London, vol. i, 309 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger, review 
of Rookwood, vol. i, 257 

Bentley House, vol. ii, 279 and 
note 

Bentley Richard, vol. i, ix, 255 
and note, 282, 283, 301, 305, 
306 and note, 318, 325, 327, 344, 
352 and note, 371, 383-95, 
403-6; vol. ii, 17-33, 73 and 
note, 91, 135, 219, 238, 258, 273 


Dunmow 


——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
bought back his copyrights 
from, vol. ii, 135 

—_—— Harrison Ainsworth 


wrote a preface to Nick of the 
Woods for, vol. i, 327 

——and George Cruikshank re- 
conciled, vol. ii, 18 note 

—w—and the dispute between 
Dickens and Macrone, vol. i, 
305, 306 and note 

— — death, vol. ii, 273 

——dispute with W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 404, 405 

— — dispute with George Cruik- 
shank, vol. i, 403-5 ; vol. ii, 17, 
18 and note 

— — dispute with Charles 
Dickens, vol. i, 384-9 and note 

—-— published Crichton, vol. i, 
318, 325, 329 

— — published East Lynne, vol. 
ii, 238 

——published Jack Sheppard, 
‘vol. i, 344, 345, 352 and note, 371 

—-—ppublished The Tower of 
London, vol. i, 406 

—-— repurchased Bentley's Mis- 
cellany, vol. ii, 258 

Bentley, Samuel, printer, vol. i, 


384 

Beniley’s Miscellany, vol. 1, 352, 
371, 383-95, 403-6, 430 ; vol. ii, 
17-32, 88, 90, 103, 211 note, 
218-20, 222-4, 226-9, 231, 
234-7, 239, 244, 248, 249, 252, 
254-6, 258, 259 
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Bentley's Miscellany, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, editor, vol. i, 384-93, 
404, 405, 430 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth pur- 
chased, vol. ii, 218-20 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
sold, vol. ii, 258 

— — Cardinal Pole published in, 
vol. ii, 249 

—— The Combat of Thirty pub- 
lished in, vol. ii, 227, 228 

—-— The Constable de Bourbon 
published in, vol. ii, 255 

—— The Constable of the Tower 
published in, vol. ii, 239 

— contributors, vol. i, 
390 

— — Charles Dickens, editor, vol. 
i, 383-9; vol. ii, 259 

—w— dinners in the Red Room, 
vol. i, 383, 384 

—— The House of Seven Chim- 
neys published in, vol. ii, 254 

—-— incorporated with Temple 
Bar, vol. ii, 259 

— — illustrators, vol. i, 
403-5 ; vol. ii, 17 

— — Jack Sheppard published in, 
WOle 1, 352, 371).990 

—— John Law published in 
vol. ii, 252 

— — The Lord Mayor of London 
published in, vol. ii, 244 

— — Myddleton Pomfret, Ains- 
worth’s last story, published 
in, vol. ii, 258 

—— Old Court published in, 
vol. ii, 256 

— — “ Ouida’s ”’ work in, vol. ii, 
234, 235 

—— Ovingdean Grange 
lished in, vol. ii, 231 

— — political articles, vol. ii, 222 

— — published by Chapman and 
Hall, vol. ii, 258 

—— The Spendthrift, published 
in, vol. ii, 222 

——Mrs. Henry Wood a con- 
tributor, vol. ii, 236, 237 

“ Bentley’s Standard Novels,” 
No. 60, Rookwood, vol. i, 282, 
283 

Bergami, Bartolomo 
vol. i, 212 and note 


333, 


399, 


pub- 


Pergami, 
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“ Berkeley Case, The,’’ vol. i, 226, 


227; 

Berkeley Castle, by the Hon. 
Grantley Berkeley, criticised 
in Fraser's Magazine, vol. 1, 
226, 227 and note 

Berkeley, Hon Craven, vol. i, 226 

Berkeley, Hon. Grantley, accusa- 
tions against Dr. Maginn by, 
vol. i, 227 note 

—— assaulted James 
VOL i, 226, 9227 

—w—author of Berkeley Castle, 
vol. i, 226 

——fought a duel with Dr. 
Maginn, vol. i, 227 and note, 228 

——Life and Recollections, of, 
vol. i, 227 note 

—w—saved Miss Landon from 
Dr. Maginn, vol. i, 227 note 

Berkshire in Old St. Paul’s, vol. i, 
426 

Berry, Jane, heiress of Spotland 
Gate, vol. i, 7 

—-— wife of Thomas Ainsworth 
(1656-—), vol. i, 7, 8 

Biddiscombe, Charles, vol. i, ix 

Billington, Mrs., as “ Jack Shep- 
pard,” vol. i, 368 

Binstead, E., vol. i, ix 

Bion, Greek poet, vol. i, 99 and 
note 

Bird, Dr., author of Nick of the 
Woods, vol. i, 327 

Birdwood, Sir George, vol. i, ix 

“Black Bess,” vol. i, 237, 238, 
242, 245, 246 

Black Bess, ballad in Rookwood, 
vol. i, 243 and note 

Black Forest, vol. ii, 189’ 

Blacklow, vol. i, 5 and note 

Blackwood, William, vol. i, 89-91, 
414, 415 

——W. Harrison 
called on, vol. i, 89 

—-— his high opinion of James 
Crossley, vol. i, 90, 91 

—w—his son at The Tower of 
London dinner, vol. i, 414, 415 
and note 

— — personal appearance, vol. i, 
8 


Fraser, 


Ainsworth 


9 
Blackwood and Sons, William, 
vol. i, 415 note 


INDEX 


Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. i, 50, — 
56, 89-91, 93 note, 99, 160, 171 
note, 190, 222, 301 and nole ; 
vol. ii, 10 and note 

— — Fraser's Magazine founded 
as a counterblast, vol. i, 222 

Blackwood’s shop, a literary club, 
vol. i, 90, 222 

—w—visited by W. Harrison — 
Ainsworth in 1822, vol. i, 88-91 

Blake, Joseph, ‘‘ Blueskin,”’ vol. i, 
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Blanchard, Samuel Laman, vol. i, 
vi, 4 note, 29 note, 136, 140, 175 
and note, 273 and note, 276, 277, 
302, 370, 393, 406, 414, 420, 
423, 432; vol. ii, 5, 35, 37, 39, 
40, 51 note, 69, 70 and note, 101, 
129, 130 and note, 180, 251, 263, 
300, 341 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 35, 37, 39, 40 : 

—-—author of Lyric Offerings, 
vol. i, 175; vol. ii, 129 

—-— his children helped by his 
friends, vol. ii, 130 

—— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5 

—-—and the criticism of Jack 
Sheppard, vol. i, 370 

——on Defoe’s Journal of the 
Plague Year, vol. i, 423 

— — editor of The Court Journal, 
vol. i, 302; vol. ii, 129 

— — editor of The Courier, vol. ii, 
129 

—w—editor of 
vol. ii, 129 

——editor of The True Sun, 
vol. ii, 129 

—-—on hospitality at Kensal 
Manor House, vol. ii, 35 

— — Life of George Cruikshank, | 
by, vol. ii, 51 note 

—w—letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 393 

— — letters to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 273 note ; vol. ii, 


The Omnibus, 


39, 40 

— — letter from Charles Dickens, 
Voli, 276, 277 

—w—literary friend of W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 175, 
273 


INDEX 


Blanchard,Samuel Laman, Memoir 
of William Harrison Ainsworth, 
by, vol. i, vi, 4 note, 29 note, 
136, 140; vol. ii, 263 

— — The New Guill’s Horne-Book, 
by, vol. ii, 69 

—— sub-editor of Aznsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 70 note, 130 

— — suicide, vol. ii, 129, 130 

Bleckley, C. A., vol. i, ix 

Bleckley, W. H., vol. i, ix 

Blessington, rst Earl of, vol. i, 264 

Blessington, Lady, vol. i, vi, 135, 
257, 259 note, 263-9, 301, 335, 
B7Oms77 7 Vol, 1,25, 12; 30,.03) 
289, 341 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
met Disraeli at her Salon, 
vol. i, 135 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth’s in- 
troduction to, vol. i, 257, 263 

—-— and Count D’Orsay, vol. i, 
264 

— — death, vol. i, 269 

——editor of The 
Beauty, vol. i, 267 

—  — her influence at the Athe- 
nzeum Club, vol. i, 376, 377 

—  — letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 267, 268, 377 

—-— letter from Thackeray on 
Bulwer-Lytton, vol. i, 259 note 

— — liking for W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 266 

—-—literary friend of W. 

Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

—w— lived under the protection 
of Captain Jenkins, vol. i, 264 

— — first married Captain 
Farmer, vol. i, 263 

— — married the Earl of Blessing- 
ton, vol. i, 264 

_— — Margaret Power, vol. i, 263 

— — her Salon, vol. i, 263-9 

Blewitt, Octavius, letter from 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. 
li, 255 

Blue-Coat Hospital, Manchester, 
vol. i, 32, 41, 42 

Blinkhorn, Miss, lady-librarian, 
vol. i, 75 

Bob Robinson’s First Love, by 
W. M. Thackeray, in The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 118 


Book of: 
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Beotian, The, vol. i, 109-12; 
vol. ii, 3 

— — amusing notice to contribu- 
tors, vol. i, 110 

——an imitation of Leigh 
Hunt’s Indicator, vol. i, 111 

J. P. Aston probable co- 
editor, vol. i, 109 

— — James Crossley’s inscription 
in the copy in the Manchester 
Reference Library, vol. i, 112 

— — the only known copy, vol. i, 
eit 

— — published by Thomas Sow- 
ler, vol. i, 109 

Boggart Glen, vol. ii, 152 

Bohemian life of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 186 

Bohn, Henry, dispute with W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 
174, 175 

Bolton Weekly Journal, published 
by Stanley Brereton, vol. ii, 
317 

Bombastes Furioso, vol. i, 53 

Bond, Lady, vol. i, ix 

Bond Street rents, vol. i, 159 and 
note 

Bon Gaultier Ballads, vol. i, 359, 


360 
Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee, vol. i, 
169, 170 


———W. Harrison Ainsworth 
gave the manuscript to Lord 
Francis Leveson-Gower, vol. i, 
169, 170 

——w—how Sir Walter Scott 
wrote, vol. i, 169 note 

— — — music to, vol. i, 170 note 

— — — published in The Christ- 
mas Box, vol. i, 169 

Book of Beauty, The, W. Harri- 
son Ainsworth contributed A 
Night's Adventure in Rome, vol. 
i, 267, 268 

—-—Lady Blessington, 
vol. i, 267 

— — contributors, vol. i, 168 

——‘‘The Pink Domino,” a 
portrait of Miss Ellen Harrison, 
vol. i, 268 note 

Borrow, George, and Romany 
lingo, vol. i, 251, 252 and note 

Boscobel, vol. ii, 272, 276-80 


editor, 
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Boscobel dedicated 
Hughes, vol. ii, 278 

— illustrated by F. Manning, P. 
Justyne, and Captain J. H. 
Archer, vol. ii, 278 

— published in The New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. ii, 276 

— J. H. Rimbault engraved the 
illustrations, vol. ii, 278 

— published by Tinsley in three 
volumes, vol. ti, 278 

Boscobel House, vol. ii, 279 and 
note 

Boscobel Tvacts, The, edited by 
John Hughes, vol. ii, 10 

Boswell, Crocker’s edition, vol. i, 
185 

Boulogne, vol. i, 148 

Bow Bells, vol. ii, 258, 259, 266, 
27d, 2Ol, E2OL, M203, 30 ba sO2 
note, 305 note 

—— W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
later stories in, vol. ii, 258 

—-— published by John Dicks, 
vol. ii, 259 

—-— published Beatrice Tyildes- 
ley, vol. ii, 305 note 

—-—published Chetwynd Cal- 
verley, vol. ii, 301 

— — published The Fall of Somer- 
set, vol. ii, 302, note 

—— published The Goldsmith’s 
Wife, vol. ii, 293 

—-— published Merry England, 
vol. ii, 291 

—-— published The 
Bubble, vol. ii, 259 

—— published Talbot Healand, 
vol. ii, 266 

—— published Towey Hill, vol. 
275 

Boyd, Joseph B., American auto- 
graph collector, vol. i, 284 

Bradford, John, the Martyr, 
vol. i, 30 

Bradbury and Evans, vol. i, 413 

Brallaghan ; ov the Detpnosophists 
by Dr. Kenealy, attributed to 
Dr. Maginn, Thackeray, and 
“ Father Prout,’ vol. ii, 6 

Brambletye House, by Horace 
Smith, vol. i, 145; vol. ii, 169 

Breakfasts with Rogers, by Charles 
Mackay, vol. ii, 66 : 


to John 


Sea 


South 


INDEX 


Breitmeyer, L., vol. i, ix 

Brereton Mere, vol. ii, 301, 302 

Brewster, Sir David, ‘‘ Fraserian, 
vol. i, 223 

Bridle Roads of Spain, by G. J. 
Cayley, vol. ii, 171 note 

Brierley, Samuel, Rochdale in 1745 
and 1746, by, vol. ii, 290 

Brighton, vol. ii, 126-8, 132, 167, 
176, 191-6, 199, 218, 219, 225, 
236, 241, 247, 256, 257 

Brighton, W. Harrison Ainsworth 
moves to, vol. ii, 191 

Bridport, vol. ii, 285 

British Archzological Society, 
vol. ii, 72, 126, 137, 176, 366 note 

British Museum has no copy of 
Poems by Cheviot Ticheburn, 
vol. i, 87 note 

Broadfield, E. J., at the Man- 
chester banquet, vol. ii, 336 

Broadley, A. M., vol. i, ix 

Brocaid, Mdlle, opera-dancer, vol. 
1, 12 

Brochure of the Manchester ban- 
quet, vol. ii, 317-20, 339, 340 

Brodhurst, See Penderel-Brod- 
hurst 

Bronté, Charlotte, ‘‘ Currer Bell,” 
vol. ii, 173 and note, 177 

Brook, publisher, dispute with 
Cruikshank, vol. ii, 107 note 

Brooke, Lord, vol. ii, 137 

Brooke, W. H. illustrated The 
Fairy Mythology, 173 note 

Brookes, Rev. Joshua, ‘“‘ Josiah 
Streamlet,”’ vol. i, 90 note 

Brookes, of The Argus, vol. ii, 40 

Brooks, Shirley, vol. i, vi; vol. 
li, 5 and note, 37, 47, 219, 343 

— — Aspen Court, by, vol. ii, 219 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37, 47 

— — ‘Charles W. Brooks,’’ vol. 
li, 5 note 

—-—early work in Ainsworth 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5 

— — editor of Punch, vol. ii, 5 

—w—letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 219 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

Brookfield, Mrs., letter from W.M. 
Thackeray, vol. ii, 170 note 


” 
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INDEX 


Brothers, The, vol. i, 51, 56 

Brothers of Birchington, “ In- 
goldsby ’’ Legends, in the New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 118 

Brougham, Lord, at Lady Bles- 
sington’s Salon, vol. i, 266 

—-—at Lady Holland’s Salon, 

m vol. i, 269 

Browne, Dr. Edgar, son of ‘‘ Phiz,”’ 
vol. ii, 188 note 

Browne, Gordon, son of ‘‘ Phiz,’’ 
vol. i, 338 note 


Browne, Hablot Knight, see 
ce Phiz ” 
Browne, James, W. Harrison 


Ainsworth’s description of, vol. 
F101, 92 

—w—calls Ainsworth Charles 
Lamb’s nephew, vol. i, 92 

——editor of The Edinburgh 
Magazine, vol. i, 86 and note, 
gi and note, 92 

— — personal appearance of, vol. 
GE 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-82), 
his works edited by James 
Crossley, vol. i, 86 and note, 90 
and note, 93 

Browning, Robert, vol. i, vi, 289 
and note, 290; vol. ii, 264 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi, 290 

— — personal appearance, vol. i, 


290 

— — Sordello, by, vol. i, 289, 290 

and note 

—w—his Strafford produced by 
Macready, vol. i, 289 

Brussels, vol. i, 178 

Bruton, H. W., vol. i, ix 

Brydges, Sir Egerton, ‘ Fraser- 
fom) Vol. 1, 223 

Bucke, Thomas George, vol. i, 86, 

BS W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
opinion of, vol. i, 93 

Buckley, Eliza, married James 
Touchet, vol. i, 229 note 

Buckley, Miss, and Mrs. Touchet 
at Kensal Lodge, vol. i, 270 

Buckstone, John, B., vol. i, 302, 
362-70 

——his Jack Sheppard at the 
Adelphi Theatre, vol. i, 362-70 
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Buglawton, Lord of, and Nether 
Whitley, vol. i, 15 

Bulwer-Lytton, vol. i, vi, 163, 168 
257, 259 note, 266, 273, 292; 

\ vol. ii, 37, 63, 69, 113, 118-20, 
130, 177 

—— An Auiumn in Greece, by, 
vol. i, 163 

— —and Laman Blanchard, vol. 
ii, 130 

— — at Kensal Manor House, vol. 
17 fst 

—w— contributor to The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 118- 
20 


— — The Duchess La Valliéve, by, 
vol. i, 292 

— — editor of The New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. ii, 113 

— — Mrs. Hughes on, vol. ii, 63 

— — literary friend of W. Harri- 
son Ainsworth, vol. i, vi. 

— — My Novel, by, vol. ii, 177 

— — praised Rookwood, vol. i, 257 

— — Mrs. Southey on, vol. ii, 63 

—w— Thackeray’s dislike to his 
style, vol. i, 259 note Hints + 

Bulletin, The, ‘‘ The Unpublished 
Ingoldsby Legend,” vol. ii, 248, 


249 

Burdett-Coutts, Miss, interested 
by Dickens in Mrs. Overs, vol. i, 
393 

Burney, Fanny, vol. ii, 64 and 
note, 304 

Buss, R. W., illustrated James 
the Second, vol. ii, 136 

Butterworth, Mr., and Charles 
Mathews, vol. ii, 10 

Byrom, Beppy, vol. ii, 286 

Byrom, Dr., vol. ii, 286 

Byron, Lord, vol. i, 65, 66 and 
note, 70, 214, 216, 217, 219, 229 

—— influence on W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 70 

—— likeness to W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 66 and note 

— — proficient in Armenian, vol. 
i 20, 

— — tomb at Newstead, vol.i, 229 

— — The Two Foscari, by, vol. i, 
65 

—-— in Venice, vol. i, 216, 217, 
219 
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Cesar Borgia, by Miss Emma 
Robinson, vol. ii, 134 and note 

Cambridge, vol. ii, 225 

Campagna di Roma, vol. i, 205 

Campbell, Colonel, of the Isle of 
Man, vol. i, 124 

Campbell, Sir Duncan, vol. i, 347 
note 

Campbell, Isabella, married Hugh 
Beaver, vol. i, 347 note 

Campbell, Thomas, vol. i, v, 64, 
94, 95, 110, 266, 384; vol. il, 
TS ness 

— — at Lady Blessington’s Salon, 
vol. i, 266 

—  — careless and unbusinesslike, 
vol. i, 95 

— — editor of The New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. i, 64, 94, 95 ; vol. 
1, Tr 333 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 

' rison Ainsworth, vol. i, v 

— — Cyrus Redding’s account of 
him in The New Monthly Maga- 
zine, Vol. 1, 95 

Canaletto and his school, vol. i, 
205,216 

Candles, boys bring their own to 
school, vol. i. 34 note 

Canova, vol. i, 203 and note, 204 

Canterbury, vol. i, 148, 182; vol. 
Lin7o87 3 

Capitol, the, Rome, vol. i, 204 

Cardinal Pole, vol. ii, 249 and 
note, 250 

— — dedicated to Edward Wat- 
kin-Edwards, vol. ii, 249 

— — illustrated by Frederick Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 249 note 

— — published in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. ii, 249 and note, 250 

— — published by Chapman and 
Hall in three volumes, vol. ii, 
249 

— — published by George Rout- 
ledge in one volume, vol. ii, 
249 note 

Carlton Chronicle, The, vol. i, 294, 
300 

Carlyle, Thomas, vol. i, 223, 225 

— — death, vol. i, 225 

— — “ Fraserian,” vol. i, 223 

Caroline, Queen, vol. i, 210, 212 
note 


INDEX 


Cary, contributor to The Londom® 
Magazine, vol. i, 81 

— translator of Dante, vol. i, 81 

Castlehaven, Earls of, vol. i, 15, 
16 

Catacombs, vol. i, 202 

Catherine, by W. M. Thackeray, 
vol. i, 359 and note 

Cattermole, George, vol. i, 288 and 
note, vol. il, 134 note 

—-— illustrated The Astrologer, 
vol. ii, 134 note 

Cawse, J., illustrated Rookwood, 
vol. i, 282, 283 

Cayley, G. J., Bridle Roads in 
Spain, by, vol. ii, 171 note 

Cecco del Orso, vol. ii, 122 

Celebrities of London and Paris, 
by Captain Gronow, vol. i, 
156 note 


Chapman, Frederic, vol. i, ix; 
vol. ii, 255, 264 
Chapman and Hall, and East 


Lynne, vol. ii, 237, 238 
— — published Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine, vol. ii, 131 
—-—published Bentley’s 
cellany, vol. ii, 258 
—-— publish a cheap edition of 
Ainsworth’s works, vol. ii, 173 


174 

—-—published Cardinal Pole, 
vol. ii, 249 

—-— published The Constable de 
Bourbon, vol. ii, 255 

—w— published The Constable of 
the Tower, vol. ii, 239 

— — published the early numbers 
of Mervyn Clitheroe, vol. ii, 183 
note 

—— published Hilary St. Ives, 
vol. ii, 260 

—— published John Law, vol. ii, 
252 

—-— published The Lord Mayor 
of London, vol. ii, 244 

— — published Myddleton Pom- 
fret, vol. ii, 258 

— — published The New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. ii, 131 

— — published Old Court, vol. ii, 
256 

—-—published The 
Match, vol. ii, 254 


Mis- 


Spanish 


INDEX 


Character and temperament of 
Thomas Ainsworth, vol. i, 12 
Character and temperament of 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 
12, 21, 22, 29, 43, 49, 74-6, 79, 
80, 132, 165, 190; volii, 114 

Charles Mathews, Not ‘‘At Home,” 
by John Hughes, vol. ii, 10 

Charles O’ Malley, vol. li, 5 note 

Charles IT, flight of, vol. ii, 276, 282 

— — at the Lord Mayor’ s Show 
vol. ii, 247, 248 

— — and Ovingdean Grange, vol. 
li, 232 and note 

Charles Stuart, Prince, vol. i, 16, 
17, 22 and note, 23, 24 and note, 


115 

Charles X and the Duchess D’ An- 
gouléme, vol. i, 148 and note 

Chat Moss, vol. i, 399-401 

Cheap edition of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s works, vol. li, 173- 5 

“Cheeryble Brothers,’ vol. i, 
26, 91 note, 339-43 

Cheetham Hill, vol. i, 98, 184 note 

Cheltenham, vol. i, 153; vol. ii, 72 

Chennell, Frank E., vol. i, ix 

Chepstow, vol. i, 153 

Chesney, General Sir George, The 
Battle of Dorking, by, vol. ii, 273 
and note 

Chest of Cigars, The, by W. M. 
Thackeray, vol. ii, 118 

Chester, vol. i, 148 

Chesterfield, vol. i, 229-31 


—an incident in the cemetery 


suggested Rookwood and The 
Coffin, vol. i, 231 

— Rookwood commenced at, vol. 
A230, 237 

ues College, vol. i, 21 ; 
li, 299 

Chetham Hospital, vol. i, 172 note, 
400 

Chetham Library, vol. i, 75, 76 
and note, 92, 93 and note, 140, 
152, 257 note, 400, 403; vol. 
ii, 249, 295, 296 and note, 299, 
300, 302, 306, 307 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth and 
the librarianship, vol. ii, 299, 
300, 302 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth’s por- 
trait in, vol. ii, 306, 307 and note 


IJ.—2 D 


vol. 
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Chetham Library, corrected proof 
of Rookwood in, vol. i, 257 note 
— — James Crossley’s portrait in, 
vol. ii, 296 

Chetham Library, by James Cross- 
ley, in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
vol. i, 92, 93 and note 

Chetham Society, vol. ii, 144, 146 
DAT ce le 220) ZOO} 298; 302; 

303, 305, 312, 314 

—-—W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
notice in The New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. ii, 147 

—-— James Crossley, president, 
vol. ii, 146, 305 

— — Dr. Holmes, president, vol. ii, 
146 

— —re-issued Potts’s Discoverie 
of Witches, vol. ii, 144 

Chetham, Humphrey, vol. i, 399, 
400 

Chetham, James, vol. i, 5, 6 

Chetwynd, Calverley, vol. ii, 300-2 

— — dedicated ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ 
Thomas Gilbert Ainsworth, vol 
li, 301 

—w— illustrated by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 301 and note 

— — published in Bow Bell, vol. ii, 
301 ' 

—— published. by John Dicks, 
vol. ii, 301 note 

—w—published by Tinsley 
three volumes, vol. ii, 301 

Chevalier, Albert, his coster songs, 
vol, i, 252 

“Cheviot Ticheburn”’ pseudonym 
of W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. 


in 


i, 83 

Childhood of William Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, v, 20-48 

Children of Thomas Ainsworth, 
VOL, 17,118 

Chitty (barrister), vol. ii, 174 

Chosyroes, vol. i, 62 

Christie, R. C., at the Manchester 
banquet, vol. ii, 332 

Christmas Box, The, vol. i, 168-72 

— — The Bonnets of Bonnie Dun- 
dee first published in, vol. i, 169 

——T. Crofton Croker, editor, 
vol. i, 168 

— — dedicated to the Duchess of 
Kent, vol, i, 168 
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“‘ Christopher North,” Professor 
John Wilson, vol. i, v, 90 and 
note, 97 and note, 171 note, 190, 
301 and note, 323 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth in- 
troduced to, vol. i, 90, 97 

— — author of Isle of Palms, vol. 
i, 97 and note 

— — highly praised The Fairy and 
the Peach Tree, vol. i, 171 note 

— — literary friend of W. Harri- 
son Ainsworth, vol. i, v 

— — mentioned in the Preface to 
Crichton, vol. i, 323 

—w—reads best in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 190 

Chronicle, The, vol. i, 164}| 

Churcher, F., vol. i, ix 

Churchill, Jack, vol. i, 259 note, 
2904, 296, 301 

—— believed by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth to have reviewed 
Rookwood in Fraser’s Magazine, 
vol. i, 259 note 

——and The Carlion Chronicle, 
vol. i, 294 

Churchyard, The, vol. i, 42 note, 
106-8 

‘Cinna ’”’ pseudonym of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 73 

Circassian Chief, The, by W. H. G. 
Kingston, vol. li, 69 

Claude’s landscape in the Bar- 
berini Palace, vol. i, 205 

Clegg, Rev. Richard, quarrel with 
Rev. Ralph Ainsworth, vol. i, 14 

Clifton, vol. i, 150-53 

Clitheroe, Richard,’’ fictitious 
dramatist, vol. i, 62-5, 78, 94; 
vol. ii, 113 

Close, Mr., W. Harrison Ainsworth 
met in Naples, vol. i, 192, 198 

Clough, Anne, authoress, vol. i, 
116 note 

Club, proposed literary and gas- 
tronomic, vol. i, 164 

Cobden, Richard, vol. i, 25 note 

Cockton, contributor to Bentley's 
Miscellany, vol. i, 390 

The Coffin, a ballad, vol. i, 231 

Colburn, Henry, author and pub- 
lisher, vol. i, 160 and note, 161, 
\189, 190, 337-9; vol. ii, 41, 58, 
"73, T12, 128, 134, 235, 168 


INDEX 


Colburn, Henry, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth his publisher, vol. i, 
160 

—— Tales of Fashionable Life, 
by, vol. i, 160 

— — proposed novel by W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth to be published 
by, vol. i, 161 

— — published James the Second, 
vol. ii, 135 

—w— published The Lancashire 
Witches, vol. ii, 163 

—-— published Windsor Castile, 
vol. ii, 58 

— -— reputed son of the Duke of 
York, vol. i, 160 note 

——sold The New Monthly 
Magazine to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 112 

—-—and his wife at Kensal 
Manor House, vol. ii, 41 

——his widow married John 
Forster, vol. i, 160 

Coleridge, vol.i, v, 162,168, 223,225 

— death, vol. i, 225 

— “ Fraserian,” vol. i, 223 

— literary friend of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, v 

— Wallenstein, by, vol. i, 162 

Collegiate Church, Manchester, 
vol, i, 172 note 

Collier, Mr., at W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s funeral, vol. ii, 343 

Collins, Wilkie, vol. ii, 192 

Cologne, vol. ii, 138 

Combat of Thirty, The, vol. ii, 223 
note, 227, 228, 230, 285 

— — issued as a pamphlet, vol. ii, 
227 

—  — published in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. ii, 227, 228 

Conan, Michael, of The Herald, 
vol. ii, 279 

Confessions and Observations of a 
Water Patient, by Bulwer- 
Lytton, vol. ii, 118-20 

Confessions of an Opium Eater, 
vol. i, 32 note, 35 note 

Conquest of Granada, by Washing- 
ton Irving, vol. i, 183 

Considerations on the best means of 
affording Immediate Relief to the 
Operative Classes in the Manu- 
facturing Districts, vol. i, 133 


INDEX 


Constable, proprietor of The Edin- 
burgh Magazine, vol. i, 43 note, 
65-9, 77, 86 note, 91 

Constable, W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s visit to, vol. i, 91 

Constable de Bourbon, The, vol. ii, 
255 and note, 256 

—— dedicated to the Memory 
of Dudley Costello, vol. ii, 
255, 256 

— — illustrated by Frederick Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 255 note 

—- — published in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. ii, 255 

— — published by Chapman and 
Hall, vol. ii, 255 

—-— published by George Rout- 
ledge, vol. ii, 255 note 

Constable of the Tower, The, vol. ii, 
239-241, 244, 303 

— — illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 239 

— — published in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol, li, 239 

— — published by Chapman and 
Hall, vol. ii, 239 

Continental Tour in 1866, vol. ii, 
134 


~- Contributors to the Annuals, vol. 


i, 168 

Convict Ship, poem by Thomas 
K. Hervey, vol. i, 96 note 

Conybeare, Rev. C. H., vol. i, ix. 

Conyngham, Lord Albert, vol. i, 
260i VOl, it 37,72, -73) (126, 
127, 306 note 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
stayed with, vol. ii, 72, 73 

— — created Lord Londes- 
borough, vol. ii, 73 

— — inherited Denbies, vol. ii, 73 

——at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37 

— — met W. Harrison Ainsworth 
at Lady Blessington’s Salon, 
vol. i, 266 

—— President of the British 
Archeological Society, vol. ii, 
72 

— — son of the Marquis Conyng- 
ham, vol. ii, 73 

Conyngham, Marquis, vol. ii, 73 

Cook and the Doctor, The, verses 
in The Keepsake, vol. i, 167 
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Cooke, Tom, likeness to Michael 
Angelo, vol. i, 204 

Cooper, Ann, W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s great-grandmother, vol. 
ipa 

Cooper, Rev. John, vol. i, 14 

Copinger, Dr. W. A., vol. i, ix; 
vol. ii, 186 note 

Corbould, E. H., illustrated?/The 
South Sea Bubble, vol. ii, 259 

Cornaro, on Longevity, vol. i, 152 
and note 

Corn Laws, Repeal of the, vol. i, 


40, 47 

Costello, Dudley, vol. ii, 5, 37, 58, 
178, 195, 211 and note, 213, 245 
255, 250 

——The Constable de Bourbon, 
dedicated to, vol. ii, 255, 256 

—-— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5, 211 note 

—  — contributor to All the Year 
Round, vol, ii, 211 note 

— — foreign correspondent, vol. 
ort 

—-—counsel at the Dunmow 
Flitch revival, vol, ii, 211 

——eguest at the Dunmow 
dinner, vol. ii, 2134 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37 ' 

Costello, Louisa, contributor to 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, vol. ii, 5 

Cottam, S., at W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s funeral, vol. ii, 343 

Coulson, barrister, vol. ii, 170 

Countess de Rudolstadt, by George 
Sand, vol. ii, 168 

Country and Church of _ the 
“CheerybleBrothers,” by the Rev. 
W. Hume Elliot, vol. i, 339 note 

Courier, The, Laman Blanchard, 
editor, vol. ii, 129 

Court Journal, The, vol. i, 302; 
vol. ii, 129 

Craven, Earl of, vol. i, 427 

Crichton, vol. i, 64, 270, 288, 293- 
303, 307, 313, 316-27; voll. ii, 
III, 168, 256 

— ballads, vol. i, 320 

— commenced at Kensal Lodge, 
vol. i, 270 

— Count D’Orsay, the hero, vol. i, 
322, 323 
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Crichton, dramatized, vol. i, 327 

— ‘Father Prout” claimed to 
have aided with, vol. i, 324, 325 

— ‘“‘ Father Prout ’’ interested in, 
vol. i, 293, 294 

— illustrated by John Franklin, 
vol. i, 325, 326 

— illustrated by ‘“ Phiz,” 
325; vol. ii, 111 

— Parisian edition, vol. i, 327 

— Preface, vol. 1, 323 

— proposed illustrations by 
Maclise, vol. i, 298, 299 

—proposed illustrations by 
Thackeray, vol. i, 297 

— publication delayed, vol. i, 303 

— published by Richard Bentley, 
vol. i, 318, 325 

— reprinted in Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine, vol. ii, 168 

— reviews, vol. i, 294, 296, 303, 
323 

— success, vol. i, 318 

— translations, vol. i, 327 

Crichton, James, the ‘“‘ Admirable 
Crichton,” vol. i, 320-5 

Crimean War, vol. ii, 221, 222 

Criticism of Jack Sheppard, vol. i, 
352, 358, 359 and note, 370-80 

Cririe, Manchester lawyer, vol. i, 
123 and note 

“Crito’”’? pseudonym of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 73 

Croker, Dillon, vol. i, ix 

Croker, Thomas Crofton, vol. i, 
162 and mote, 168, 177, 223; 
vol, ii, 72 

— — editor of The Christmas Box, 
vol, i, 168 

—— The Fairy Legends of the 
South of Iveland, by, vol. i, 162 

— — “ Fraserian,”’ vol. i, 223 

Croly, Rev. George, December 
Tales dedicated to, vol. i, 105 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
tison Ainsworth, vol. i, 161 

— — Salathiel, by, vol. i, 91 note 

Crompton, Samuel, at the Man- 
chester banquet, vol. li, 320 

Crone, Dr. J. S., vol. ix 

Crosbie, the Misses, vol. i, ix 

Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, 
vol. i, 25 and note, 26, 340; 
vol. ii, 316, 317 and note 
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Cross Street Chapel, sixty years 
since, by Mrs. Sydney Potter, 
vol. ii, 316, 317 and note 

Crossley, Charlotte Anne, mother 
of Anne Clough, vol. i, 116 note 

— — wife of Robert Clough, vol. i, 
116 note 

Crossley, George, James Cross- 
ley’s brother, vol. i, 119 and 
note 

Crossley, Henry, James Crossley’s 
brother, vol. i, 122 

Crossley, James, vol. i, vii, viii, 50 
and note; 54-7, 76-81, 85-99 
III, 112, 115-32, 136, 137, 140, 
143, 149-53, 157 note, 158-62, 
166, 172—7, 179, 180, 182-5, 180, 
220, 229-31, 257, 283, 318, 321, 
322, 328-32, 335-41, 344, 345, 
347-49, 414, 416-19, 425, 430; 
vol. ii, 36, 69, I1I-13, 126, 127, 
134-36, 139, 140, 144-47, 155, 
164 and note, 166-68, 171, 172, 
174-76, 182, 183, 187, 189, 191, 
200, 218, 219, 223-8, 241-3, 
249-53, 258, 260-63, 265, 272-8, 
285-7, 294-6, 299, 300, 302-9, 
311-20, 328-30, 336, 338, 340, 
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— — and the Ainsworth amateur 
theatricals, vol. i, 54-7 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth bor- 
rows from, vol. i, 329 

——wW. Harrison Ainsworth | 
gave Dickens an introduction 
to, vol. i, 340 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
greatest friend, vol. i, vii, 50, | 
76-80, 98 ; vol. ii, 242 . 

—— W. Harrison Ainsworth’s | 
reference to him at the Man-. 
chester School dinner, vol. ii, 
274 

—w— at the “ John Shaw” Club, i 
vol. i, 77-80 

— — article on Chetham Library, | 
by, vol. i, 92, 93 and note 

—w—articled to Thomas Ains- + 
worth, vol. i, 50 

—-—on_the authorship of Sir} 
John Chiverton, vol. i, 136, 1375) 
140 

— — Baxter’ s portrait, vol. ii, 315% 

— — bibliophile, vol. i, 100 
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Crossley, James, William Black- | Crossley, James, and The Man- 


wood’s opinion of, vol. i, 90, 91 chestey Rebels, vol ii, 287 
— — character and temperament, | — — Merrie Daies ov Hie Away 
vol. i, 242, 243 for Hulme Hail, by, vol. i, 143 
— — compared to Coleridge, vol. | — — never out of England, vol. i, 
li, 338 177 
— — contributor to The Retrospec- | —— misunderstandings with W. 
tive Review, vol. i, 86 and note Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 
— — on the derivation of “ Mal- 167, 168, 241, 242 
kin,” vol. ii, 155 —— moved house, vol. ii, 260, 
—w—descended from Edward 308 and note 
Crossley de Cliviger, vol. ii, | —— partner in Ainsworth, Cross- 
164 note ley, and Sudlow, vol. i, 100, 157 
——last dinner with W. Har- note 
rison Ainsworth in London, | — — personal appearance, vol. ii, 
vol. ii, 316 243 
—— edited the works of Sir | —— persuaded the finishing of 
Thomas Browne, vol. i, 86 and Mervyn Clitheroe, vol. ii, 182 
note, 90 and note —— portrait by Baxter, vol. ii, 
—w—entertained Ainsworth, 315 
. Dickens, and Forster, vol. i, | — — portrait inChetham Library, 
347, 350 vol. ii, 296 and note 
— — father, brothers, and sister | —-— portrait in Manchester Free 
of, vol. i, 115, 116 Library, vol. ii, 227 
—— ‘Dr. Foam” in Mervyn | —— President of the Chetham 
Clitheroe, vol. ii, 187 Society, vol. ii, 146, 305 
—-—on hospitality at Kensal | — — President of the Lancashire 
Manor House, vol. ii, 36 and Cheshire Record Society, 
—w— introduction to Charles vol. ii, 314 
Lamb, vol. i, 84 —-—pressed by Disraeli and 
— — Introduction to Potts’s Dis- Dickens to settle in London, 
coverte of Witches, vol. ii, 144, vol. ii, 242 
145 —w—pprevented by age ae 
—— The Lancashire Witches attending W. Harrison Ains- 
dedicated to, vol. ii, 164 worth’s funeral, vol. ii, 343 
—-— letters from W. Harrison | —-— purchased Stocks House, 
Ainsworth, vol. i, vili, 54, 55, vol, ii, 308 and note 
57, 85-99, 115-32, 147, 149-53, | —— on The Retrospective Review, 
158-62, 166, 172-77, 179, 180, vol. ii, 295 
182-85, 189, 220, 229-31, 257, | —-— returned to Manchester, vol. 
283, 318, 321, 322, 328-32, 335- i, 99 
41, 344, 345, 348, 349, as 430; | ——reviewed Rookwood, vol. i 
vol, ii, III-13, 127, 134-6, 139, 283 
140, 145-7, 164, 166-8, 171, | ——retired, vol. i, 157 note 
172, 174-6, 182, 183, 189, 191, | —-—rumoured author of James 
200, 218, 219, 223-8, 241, 242, the Second, vol. ii, 135, 136 
250-3, 258, 260-3, 265, 272-8, | — — seventy-ninth birthday, vol. 
285-7, 294-6, 299, 300, 302-9, il, 313 
312-19 —w—speech at the Manchester 
— — library, vol. ii, 242, 260 banquet, vol. ii, 328-31 
— — goes to London, vol. i, 84 ——suggested The Lancashire 
— — in London, vol. i, 249 Witches, vol. ii, 145 
— — at the Manchester banquet, | — — thought of editing the Diary 
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Crossley, James, and The Tower of 
London dinner, vol. i, 416-19 
Crossley, James, senior, vol. i, 115, 

I18-20 
Croston, James, at the Man- 
chester banquet, vol. ii, 320 
Croston, James, The History of 
the Ancient Hail of Samlesbury, 
- by, vol ti, 277 
Cruel Murder of Father Prout by a 


Barber's Apprentice, vol. ii, 
24-32 
Crowquill, Alfred, illustrator of 
Beniley’s Miscellany, vol i, 
390 


Cruikshank, George, vol. i, vi, viii, 
273, 277 and note, 278, 310-13, 
317, 333, 352 and note, 362, 371 
and note, 372, 380 and note, 381, 
390, 403-7, 410-12, 414-17, 
431 3 vol. i1,°4, 16; 17; 18 and 
note, 21, 24, 37, 51-3, 57, 78-109 
163, 1745 341 

—  —and Richard Bentley recon- 
ciled, vol. ii, 18 note 

— — The Bottle, by, vol. ii, 82 

— — and the burglar, vol. ii, 82 
note 

—— caricatures in The Scourge, 
vol. ii, 80 

— — caused the dispute between 
W. Harrison Ainsworth and 
“Father Prout,” vol. ii, 17 

—-— and the change of the pro- 
prietorship of Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 79 

— — claimed to be the originator 
of novels by Dickens and Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 80-109 

— — claimed to be the originator 
of The Tower of London, vol. i, 
411; vol. ii, 80-109 

—— convivial, vol. i, 273 and 
note, 415 ; vol. ii, 81, 103 

——dispute with W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 80-109 

— — dispute with Richard Bent- 
ley, vol. i, 403-5; vol. ii, 17, 
18 and note 

— — dispute with Brook, vol. ii, 
107 note 

— — early life, vol. ii, 80, 81 

— — friend of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, vi 
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Cruikshank, George, illustrated 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, vol. 1, 
4315 vol. li, 4 and nole, 82, 103 

— — illustrated Bentleys Mis- 
cellany, vol. i, 390, 403-5 ; vol. 
i, 17; 

— — illustrated Guy Fawkes, vol. 
i, 403-5 ; vol. ii, 82, 103 

—-— illustrated Ingoldsby Le- 
gends, vol. ii, 18 note 

—-— illustrated Jack Sheppard, 
vol. i, 352, 371 and note, 372, 380 
and note, 381; vol. ii, 82, 103 

— -— illustrated The Lions of 
London, vol. i, 310-13, 316 

—w— illustrated The Maiser’s 
Daughier, vol. ti, 4, 52 and note, 
53, 82 

illustrated Modern Chivalry, 
vol. ii, 68, 82 

— — illustrated Rookwood, vol. i, 
277 and note, 278 ; vol. ii, 82 

— — illustrated St. James’s, vol. 
li, 78, 79, 82, 90, 103 

— — illustrated Siv Lionel Flam- 
stead, vol. ii, 131 note 

—w— illustrated The Tower of 
London, vol. i, 406 and note, 
407, 410-12, 417; vol. ii, 57, 82 

— — illustrated Windsor Castle, 
vol. ii, 57, 58, 82, 107 

— — introduced to Dickens, vol. 
i, 274 

—-w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37 

— — letter to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 92, 93 

—w— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, viii, 403; 
vol. ii, 93, 94, 97, 98 

—— letters to The Times, vol. 
li, 84-6 

— — Life, by Laman Blanchard, 
vol. ii, 11, 51 note 

— — Maclise’s sketch of him ona 
beer-barrel, vol. ii, 81 

— — The Omnibus, vol. i, 431 

—-—superintended the scenery 
of Jack Sheppard, vol. i, 362 

— — teetotaler, vol. ii, 81, 82, 103 

—-— Thackeray’s appreciation, 
vol. i, 371-3, 380 

——at The Tower of London 
dinner, vol. i, 414-17 
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Cruikshank, George, vanity, vol. 
ii, 102, 107 

— — wild habits, vol. ii, 81 

“ Cruikshank the Younger,” vol. 
aly 7 

Cubitt, William, The Lord Mayor 
of London dedicated to, vol. ii, 


244-5 

Cuckfield Place, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, visited, vol. i, 187 

— — description of, vol. i, 233, 234 

—- — the real ‘‘ Rookwood Hall,’’ 
Voli) 187)) 237, 232) 234 

— — seat of the Rev. W. Sergison, 
vol i, 187, 232 and note 

Cunningham, Allan, vol. i, 294, 
296 

— — Lord Roldan, by, vol. i, 294 

Cunningham, Hugh, on W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, in The Pic- 
torial Times, vol ii, 45, 46 

— — published Old St Pauil’s, vol. 
1, 429 

Cunningham, Peter, vol. ii, 175 

Cunningham and Mortimer, vol ii 
50, 70 

——published The 
Daughter, vol. ti, 50 

Cut Finger, The, vol. i, 71, 72 

*“ Cuthbert Bede ” account of the 
flight of Charles II, vol. ii, 282 
and note 

——author of Verdant Green, 
vol. ii, 282 note 

Cycling, W. Harrison Ainsworth 
interested in, vol. ii, 306 


Miser’s 


Dale, author of Ivad and Ada, 
vol. i, 91 

Dalziel Brothers, letter from W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 239 

——on Cruikshank’s ‘ absurd 
delusions,’’ vol. ii, 106 and note, 

- 107 

Dance, of The Argus at Kensal 
Manor House, vol. ii, 40 

Daniell, W. V., vol. i, ix 

D’Anna, portrait by, vol. i, 198 

Dark Scenes of History, by G. P. R. 
James, vol. ii, 172 

Dartmouth, Earl of, friend of 
William Parke, vol. ii, 283 

Dashwood’s Drag, by ‘ Ouida,” 
vol. ii, 234, 235 
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Daughters of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, vii, 165, 182, 221, 
343 and note 344; vol. ii, 8, 34, 
37, 40, 44-6, 50, 61, 72, 137, 
169, 170, 176, 241 and note, 264, 
311, 342 

David Copperfield, by Charles 
Dickens, vol. ii, 177, 183 

Davidge, G. B., of the Surrey 
Theatre, 362, 394 

—— letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 362 

—w—produces Jack Sheppard, 
vol. i, 362 

Deansgate, vol. i, 16 and note 

de Calabrella, Baroness, vol. ii, 


134 

December Tale, A, vol. i, 73 

December Tales, vol. i, 42 note, 
73, 77 note, 81 note, QI note, 
105-8 

— — dedicated to the Rev. George 
Croly, vol. i, 105 

— — pessimism of, vol. i, 106 

— — published by G. and W. B. 
Whittaker, vol. i, 105 

de Chatelain, Chevalier, vol. ii, 
20%, 202) BIT, ZT 2224) 225 

—w— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 201, 202, 224, 


225 

— — translated Ainsworth’s bal- 
lads, vol. ii, 201, 224, 225 

— —and Madame, awarded the 
Dunmow Flitch, vol. ii, 202, 
ZIT ere 

de Chatelain, Madame, letter 
from W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
vol. ii, 202 

Dedication to Charles Lamb of 
W. Harrison Ainsworth’s first 
book, vol. i, 83 

Dedicatory verses to W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s journal, vol. i, 191 

Dedicatory stanzas to The Keep- 
sake, vol. i, 167 

— — to Sir John Chiverton, vol. i, 
142, 143, 167 and note 

Dee, Dr., magician, vol. i, 403 

De Foe, vol. 1, 355, 414, 423, 425, 
427; vol. ii, 97 note 

— Ainsworth indebted for the 
groundwork of Old St. Paul's 
to, vol. i, 423, 425, 427 
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De Foe, The Journal of the Plague 
Year, by, vol. i, 414, 423, 425; 
vol. ii, 97 note 

— pamphlets on Jack Sheppard, 
by, vol. i, 355 

de Hoghton, Miss Dorothy, wed- 
ding, vol. i, 162 note 

de Johnstone, Chevalier, Memoirs 
of the Rebellion, by, vol. ii, 286 

Delamotte, W. Alfred, vol. ii, 13, 
57, 58, 74, 107, 108 

— — illustrated Strawberry Hill, 
vol, ii, 13 

— — illustrated Windsor Castle, 
vol. ii, 57, 58, 107 

—-—letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 57, 58, 107, 
108 14 

—-— proposed illustrator of St. 
James's, vol. ii, 74. 

Denison, Joseph, m.Pp. for Den- 
bies, vol. ii, 73 

De Quincey, Thomas, vol. i, 20, 
21, 29 note, 30, 32 note, 35 note, 
75, 81 

—— Confessions of an Opium 
Eater, by, vol. i, 32 note, 35. note 

—— contributor to The London 
Magazine, vol. i, 81 

—w—educated at Manchester 
Grammar School, vol. i, 30, 35 
note 

—w—and Charles White’s mu- 
seum, vol. i, 20 

—-— and the Old Exchange Li- 
brary, vol. i, 75 

— — reminiscences of Manchester 
Free Grammar School, vol. i 
32 note, 35 note 

Derby, Earl of, and oa Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 5, 6 

— — presided at the Manchester 
Grammar School dinner, vol. ii, 
273 

De Ros, 
note 

De Ros, Hon. Frederick, 
Admiral, vol. i, 162 note 

— — son of Baroness de Ros and 
Lord Henry FitzGerald, vol. i, 
162 note 

— — Travels in the United States, 
by, vol. i, 162 

Desrosiers, Jacques, vol. ii, 201 


Baroness, vol. i, 162 


Rear- 
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D’Este, Sir Augustus, breakfasted 
with Samuel Rogers, vol. ii, 
66 

——son of the Duke of Sussex, 
vol. ii, 66 

de Talleyrand, Prince, at Lady 
Holland’s Salon, vol. i, 269 

De Trafford, Sir Humphrey, vol. i, 
42 and note ; vol. i, 323 

de Vere, Sir Vere Edmond, vol. ii, 
138 and note 

Devereux Court, vol. i, 114, 115 

Devil’s Dyke, the legend of the, 
vol. ii, 232 note 

Diary of Roger North, MS.., vol. i, 


337-9 

Dickens, Alfred Lamert, vol. i, 
348 note 

Dickens, Charles, vol. i, vi, vii, 
Vili, 26, QI note, 120, 121, 242 
note, 258 note, 266, 273-7, 291, 
295, 298, 300, 303-8, 330-5, 

338-51, 358-61, 363, 383-89, 

393, 394, 408 note, 414, 422; 
vol. ii, 15, 23, 25-39, 42, 46, 48, 
80, 83, 87, 88, 90, 98, 102, 103, 
106 and note, 130, 135, 139, 177, 
183, 192, 194, 195, 242, 259, 
265, 277, 341 

— —and W. Harrison Ainsworth 
at Lousanne, vol. ii, 135 

— —and W. Harrison Ainsworth 
help Macrone’s widow, vol. i, 
303, 308 

——and W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s proposed book on Lon- 
don, vol. i, 332, 333 

— —and W. Harrison Ainsworth 
took long walks, vol. i, 276 

—-— and W. Harrison Ainsworth 
visit Manchester, vol. i, 345- oe 

— — an amateur conjurer, vol. ii, 


38 

— — and animal magnetism, vol. 
i, 335 

— -— and Laman Blanchard, vol. 
li. 130 


— — at Lady Blessington’s Salon, 
vol. i, 266 


—— and the ““ Cheeryble 
Brothers,’ vol. i, 26, 91 note, 
339-43 


—-— controversy with W. T. 
Moncrieff, vol. i, 363 


INDEX 


_ Dickens, Charles, David Copper- 
field, by, vol. li, 177 

— — death, vol. ii, 265, 341 

————and “ Dick Turpin,” vol. i; 
242 note 

—-—description of Rochester 
Cathedral, vol. i, 408 note 

— — dispute with Richard Bent- 
ley, vol. i, 384-9 

— — dispute with John Macrone, 
vol. i, viii, 304-8 

—-—editor of Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. i, 383-9 

—w— the effect of unfavourable 
criticism on, vol. i, 342 

— — flushed with success, vol. i, 
273 

— — Forster, and “ Phiz” visit 
Ainsworth’s little girls, vol. i, 
343 and note 

— — friend of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, vi, 120, 121, 274, 
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— — at Gadshill, vol. ii, 195 

—-— interested in T. A. Overs, 
vol. i, 393 

— — introduced by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth to Cruikshank, Fors- 
ter, and Macrone, vol. i, 274, 
304 

—-w—and Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 35-39, 42 

— — letters to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, viii, 386-9 ; vol. ii, 
35, 36 

'_—— letter to Laman Blanchard, 
Vol 14,1270; 277 

——letter to J. P. Harley, vol. 
i, 274 note 

—  -— Manchester dinner to Ains- 
worth and, vol. i, 345-51 

——and “Phiz” visit Man- 
chester, vol. i, 338 

— — “ Pickwick ”’ dinners, vol. i, 
330, 331 

—-—pressed James Crossley to 
settle in London, vol. ii, 242 

—-— on the price of Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 15 

— — probably first met Maclise 

at Ainsworth’s house, vol. i, 

275 note 

—— proposed James Crossley’s 
health, vol. i, 350 
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Dickens, Charles, reporter on The 
Morning Chronicle, vol. i, 274 
—-— rides with Ainsworth and 
Forster, vol. i, 275, 276 

— — Sketches by Boz, by, vol. i, 
274, 291, 295, 300, 303-8 

— — Mrs. Swanson’s recollection 
of, vol. i, vii 

Dickens, Mrs. Charles, vol. ii, 37 

Dickens, Henry Fielding, W. 
Harrison Ainsworth’s  god- 
child, vol. i, 276 note 

Dickens’s father at the ‘ Pick- 
wick ”’ dinner, vol. i, 331 

Dickenson and James Bayley, vol. 


i, 23 

Dicks, John, vol. ii, 164, 259, 266, 
271, 281, 291 note, 293 note, 
301 note, 303 note, 305 note 

—-—published Beatrice Tyldes- 
ley, vol. ii, 305 note 

— — published Bow Bells, vol. ii, 
259, 281 

—— published Chetwynd Calver- 
ley, vol. ii, 301 note 

— — published The Fall of Somer- 
set, vol. ii, 303 note 

—w—published The Goldsmith's 
Wife, vol. ii, 293 note 

—-—published The Lancashire 
Witches, vol. ii, 164 

—-— published Merry England, 
vol. ii, 291 note 

—w— published The South Sea 
Bubble, vol. ii, 259 

—-— published Talbot Harland, 
vol. ii, 266 

— — published Tower Hill, vol. ii, 
27% 

Dictionary of National Biography, 
Austin Dobson on _ George 
Cruikshank, vol. ii, 106 

———memoir of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, vi. 

Dick Turpin’s Ride to 
drama, vol. i, 243 note 

Dieppe, vol. ii, 169, 170 

Dilke, vol. i, 296 

Discourse of the War in Lan- 
cashive, edited by William Beau- 
mont, vol. i, 298, 299 

Dispute between W. Harrison 
Ainsworth and Richard Bent- 
ley, vol. i, 405 


York, 
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Dispute between W. Harrison 
Ainsworth and Bohn, vol. ii, 
174, 175 

— between W. Harrison Ains- 
worth and George Cruikshank, 
vol. ii, 80-109 

— between W. 
worth and 
vol. ii, 17-33 

— between W. Harrison Ains- 
worth and John Mortimer, vol. 
ii, III 

— between W. Harrison Ains- 
worth and Alaric A. Watts, 
vol. i, 126, 128 

—between George Cruikshank 
and Richard Bentley, vol. i, 
403-5 

— between George Cruikshank 
and Brook, vol. ii, 107 note 

— between Charles Dickens 
and Richard Bentley, vol. i, 
384-9 

— between Charles¥Dickens and 
John Macrone, vol. i, viii, 304-8 

Dissertation on Roast Pig, by 
Charles Lamb, vol. i, 93 and 
note 

Disraeli, Benjamin, vol. i, v, vi, 
£34, 1355 108, 26202067273 ; 
vol. ii, 66, 260, 289 

——and W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
coincidences concerning, vol. i, 
134, 135 

— —and W. Harrison Ainsworth 
met at Lady Blessington’s 
Salon, vol. i, 135, 266 

— — bred ina library, vol. i, v 

— — extravagantly dressed, vol. 
i, 273 

— — friend of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, vi, 135, 266; 
vol. ii, 66 

— — The Manchester Rebels dedi- 
cated to, vol. i, 135 ; vol. ii, 289 

—-—pressed James Crossley to 
settle in London, vol ii, 242 

Dobson, Austin, vol. i, ix.; vol. ii, 
106 

— — on George Cruikshank’s “‘ab- 
surd delusions,” vol. ii, 106 

Doctor, The, by Southey, vol. i, 258 

Dombey and Son, by Charles 
Dickens, vol. ii, 139, 166, 167 


Harrison Ains- 
“Father Prout,” 
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“Doom Tree,” vol. i, 234 and 
note ; vol. li, 302 

Don Juan ; ov Libertine Destroyed, 
vol. i, 53 

D’Orleans, Duc, and the Countess 
D’Orsay, vol. ii, 11, 12, 63 

D’Orsay, Count, vol. i, vi, 262-7, 
269, 273, 322, 323; vol. i, 139 

13, 64, I1O, 341 

. Harrison Ainsworth 

took ‘‘ Crichton ’”’ from, vol. i, 
322, 323 

——and Lady Blessington, vol. 
i, 264 

——death, vol. i, 269; vol. ii, 
13 note, 341 

— — “ Fraserian,” 
263 

—— friend W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, vi, 263 

—w— likeness to W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 263 

—-— married Lady Harriet Gar- 
diner, vol. i, 264 

— — mentioned in the Preface of 
Crichton, vol. i, 323 

——portrait of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth by, vol. ii, 110 

—w—separated from his wife, 
vol. i, 264, 265 

D’Orsay, Countess, vol. i, 264, 
265; vol. ii, 11, 12, 13 and note, 
30, 63 

—— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 11-13 

— — death, vol. ii, 13 note 

—  —and the Duc D’Orleans, vol. 
| £2,.52,°63 

— — founded an orphanage, vol. 
li, 13 note 

— — Lady Harriet Gardiner, vol. 
i, 264 

— — Mrs. Hughes on, vol ii, 63 

—-—married the Hon. Spencer 
Cowper, vol. ii, 13 note 

—w—separated from 
D’ Orsay, vol. i, 265 

— — Mrs. Southey on, vol. ii, 63 

D’ Orsay Gallery, The, vol. ii, 110 

Douglas, Sir Charles, vol. ii, 137 

Douglas, Captain R., Cruikshank 
collector, vol. i, ix, 352 note 

Downham, vol. ii, 158, 159 

Downham Church, vol. ii, 159 
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Downham Hall, vol. ii, 158, 159 

Dramatic versions of The Lan- 
cashive Witches, vol. ii, 146 note 

Dramatist, W. Harrison Ains- 
worth a, vol. i, 51-73, 181-3 

Dramatist, fictitious, vol. i, 61-5 

Dream of Eugene Avram, The, 
published in The Gem, vol. i, 
168 

Dresden, vol. ii, 134 

Drinking habits of the early 
nineteenth century, vol. i, 97 
and note 

Dryden’s advice to poets, vol. 
li, 293 

Duchess of La Valliéve, The, by 

» Bulwer-Lytton, vol. i, 292 

Ducrow, dramatized Crichton, 
vol. i, 327 

Duel between Dr. Maginn and 
Grantley Berkeley, vol. i, 227 
and note 

Due Preparations against the 
Plague, both of Soul and Body, 
vol. i, 425 

Dugdale, Sir William, on the 
Dunmow Flitch, vol. ii, 204 note 

Dumas, 287, 320, 421 

— Marie Tudor, by, vol. i, 421 

— Valois novels of, vol. i, 320 

Duncombe, Tom, dandy, vol. i, 
262, 266 

Dunmow Flitch, vol. ii, 197-217 

—w—awarded to James and 
Hannah Barlow, vol. ii, 202 

—— awarded to Chevalier and 
Madame de Chatelain, vol. ii, 
202, 225 

—w— awarded to Mr. and Mrs. 
Heard, vol. ii, 216 

—-—dinner, given by W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 213 and 
note, 214. 

— — — Lady Maynard presented 
a haunch of venison, vol. ii, 214 

— — Revival, 201-17 

= account, an Lhe Illus- 
trated London News, vol. li, 214 

— ——W. Harrison Ainsworth 

» gives the bacon, vol. ii, 201 

———W. Harrison Ainsworth 
joins the committee, vol. ii, 201 

— — — W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
speech at the, vol. ii, 204-10 
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Dunmow Flitch Revival, W. 
Harrison Ainsworth’s speech at 
a second féte, vol. ii, 214-16 

— — — Charles Pavey, secretary, 
vol. ii, 202, 203 

Durham, Earl of, praises Rook- 
wood, vol. i, 257 and note 

Du-Val, Claude, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s proposed romance 
of, vol. i, 285, 286 and note 

— — epitaph, vol. i, 286 

—— in Talbot Harland, vol. i, 
286 

Dyce, Alexander, vol. i, vi, 273, 
3333 volii, 225 and note 

—— literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi, 273 

—— Recollections of Table Talk 
of Samuel Rogers, by, vol. ii, 
225 and note 

“ Dying Gladiator,” vol. i, 204 

Dysart, Countess of, vol. i, 155 
note 

Dyson of the Tower of London, 
vol. i, 118 


Early Life of W. H. Ainsworth, 
vol. i, 77 note 

Early literary efforts, vol. i, 27, 
51-80 

Early surroundings, influence on 
W. Harrison Ainsworth of his, 
vol. i, 21 

Earwaker, J. P., at the Man- 
chester banquet, vol. ii, 320 

East Lynne, by Mrs. Henry Wood, 
difficulty in finding a publisher 
for, vol. ii, 237, 238 

—w—first issued in The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 237 

—-— George Meredith’s opinion 
of, vol. ii, 237, 238 and note 

— — published by Richard Bent- 
ley, vol. ii, 238 

Ebers, Anne Fanny, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s first wife, vol. i, 
Trigelsn, L42,. FAs; 240, et50, 
270, 334 and note 

—-—a beauty, vol. i, 131 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth gave 
her The Beotian, vol. i, 111 

—-—daughter of John Ebers, 
vol. i, III 

— — death, vol. i, 334 and note 
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Ebers, Anne Fanny, dedicatory 
stanzas to Siy John Chiverton 
addressed to, vol. i, 142, 143 

—— marriage with W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 149, 150 

— — separated from her husband, 

* vol. i, 270 

Ebers, Emily Sarah, sister of Mrs. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 150, 
156 

Ebers, John, vol. i, 1 gees 153-7, 

174. £75h 230 Vol. it, 167 

‘Harrison Ainsworth’s 
visits, vol. i, 130 

— — bankruptcy, vol. i, 154, 156, 
231 

— — birth, vol. i, 130 note 

— — death, vol. i, 130 note 

—— lessee of the Opera House, 
vol. i, 130-4, 153-7, 174, 175 

— — publisher and librarian, vol. 


i, 130 

Ebers, J., and Company, take 
over W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
publishing business, vol. i, 181 


Ebers, Mr. and Miss, dine at 
Kensal Manor House, vol. ii, 
167 


Eckersall, James, vol. i, 7 

Eckersall, James (the second), be- 
queathed Spotland Gate to 
Jane Berry, vol. i, 7 

Edgeworth, Miss, vol. i, 267 

“Edgeworth Bess” and “ Poll 
Maggot ” in Jack Sheppard, vol. 
li, 354 and note 

Edinburgh, W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, visited, vol. i, 88-93 

Edinburgh Magazine, The, vol. i, 
43 note, 65-9, 77, 86 and note, 93 

Edinburgh Review on Alexander 
Dyce, vol. ii, 225 note 

Edwards, engraver, vol. i, 279 and 
note 

Egerton of Tatton, Lord, restored 
Ordsall Hall, vol. i, 402 

—-—and Top Marsh Farm, vol. 
li, 185 

Elcho, Lord, vol. i, 23 

Eliotson, Dr., and animal mag- 
netism, vol. i, 335 

Elliot, Rev. W. Hume, on the 
“Cheeryble Brothers,” vol. i, 
339 note 
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Ellis, Dr. Havelock, vol. i, ix 

“Elms, The,” Kilburn, vol. i, 
235 and note 

Elrington, Major, Fort Major of 
the Tower, vol. i, 414 

Elsdale, Rev. Dr. Robinson, Mas- 
ter at Manchester Free Gram- 
mar School, vol. i, 34-41, 
43; vol. ii, 120, 178 and note, 
261 

— wa cruel school-master, vol, 
i, 34-41, 43 

— — and John Leigh, vol. i, 38-41 
“Mr. Cain” 

Clitheroe, vol. ti, 178 

——sent his father’s auto- 
biography to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 120 

—-—son of Captain Robinson 
Elsdale, vol. ii, 120 

Elsdale, Captain Robinson, hero 
and part author of The Pn- 
vateersman, vol. ii, 120, 262 

Elvira, vol. i, 62 

Englisher’s Story, The, vol. i, 73, 
105 wed 

Epicedium on Cardinal Borromeo, 
translated in Crichion, vol. 1, 
32G), 325 

Epigram by W. Harrison Ains- 
worth on the marriage of Mdlle. 
Mercandotti, vol. i, 156 

Epitaph of Jane Ainsworth, vol. i, 
8 


Esmond, by W. M. Thackeray, 
vol ii, 76 and note 

Essays of Elia, The, vol. i, 81 

Essex Review, The, Thomas Sec- 
combe’s account of Dick Tur- 
pin, in, vol. i, 238 note 

““Ettrich Shepherd, The,” James 
Hogg, vol. 1, 223 

European Magazine, 
note, 70, 73 

Evans, John, on W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s last visit to Manchester, 
vol. ii, 337, 338 

— — Early Life of W. H. Ains- 
worth, by, vol. i, 77 and note 

— —letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 339, 340 

— —at the Manchester banquet, 
vol. ii, 320 | 

| Evelina, vol. ii, 303 


vol. i, 69 
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Evenings at Haddon Hail, edited 
by the Baroness de Calabrella, 
vol. ii, 134 

Examiner, The, vol. i, 273, 275 
note, 290, 300, 358 

— — John Forster, literary critic, 
vol, i, 273, 275 note 

—w— John Forster’s article on 
Jack Sheppard, vol. i, 358 


Fairbrother, vol. i, 394 

Fatry Legends of the South of 
Ireland, by T. Crofton Crocker, 
Vol. 4, 162 

Fairy Mythology, by Thomas 
Keightley, vol. i, 173 and note 

Falconet, banker, of Naples, vol. i, 
198, 199 

Fall of Somerset, The, vol. ii, 302 
and note, 303 

—-— dedicated to Apphia Swan- 
son, vol. li, 302 

— — illustrated by Frederick Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 302 note 

— — published in Bow Bells, vol. 
li, 302 note 

—-— published by John Dicks, 
vol. ii, 303 note 

—w—published by Tinsley in 
three volumes, vol. ii, 302 

Fall of the House of Usher, by 
E. A. Poe, in Bentley's Maga- 
zine, Vol. 1, 390 
Falls of Ohiopyle, The, vol. i, 81, 

oe 05 

Family Memoirs, by Sir Oswald 
Mosley, vol. i, 23 note 

Farmer, Captain, Lady Blessing- 
ton’s first husband, vol. i, 263 

Farren, Nellie, as “‘ Little Jack 
Sheppard,” vol. i, 368 note 

Farrington, Mrs. William, in- 
scription in copy of Sir John 
Chiverton given her by Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 141 

Fathers, The, vol. i, 62 

‘‘ Father Prout,” Francis Mahony, 
vol. i, vi, 223, 251, 272 and note, 
293, 294, 223-5, 238, 323-5, 
383; vol. ii, 6, 12, 17-33, 68 

— — an ex- Jesuit, vol. i, 272 note 

—  — claimed to have aided with 
Crichton, vol. i, 324, 325 
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“Father Prout,’ contributor to 
Bentley’s Miscellany, vol. i, 383 

—— dispute with W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 17—33 

— — “ Fraserian,” vol. i, 223 

— — interest in Crichton, vol. i, 
293 

— — La Mori de Socrate, by, vol. 
1, 251 

—-— literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

—-—mentioned in the Preface 
to Crichton, vol. i, 323, 324 

Fea, Allan, vol. i, ix; vol. ii, 233, 
279 note 

—— on Moseley Old Hall, vol. ii, 
279 note 

—-—on Ovingdean Grange and 
the flight of Charles II, vol. ii, 


233 

Fellow Students of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 116, 117, 126 

Fictitious dramatists, vol. i, 61-5 

Fielding’s allusion to ‘“ Dick 
Turpin” in Joseph Andrews, 
vol. i, 242 

Fife, Duke of, vol. i, 155 note 

Fife, Earl of, agent in Paris for 
the London Opera House, vol. i, 
155 

— — great-uncle of the Duke of 
Fife, vol. i, 155 note 

— — and the Opera ballet, vol. i, 
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Flight of the Fiddlers, The, by 
G. P. R. James, vol. ii, 14 and 
note 

Fireworks, vol. i, 49 

First published book by W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 82, 83, 
87 

First Violin, The, by Miss Jessie 
Fothergill, vol. ii, 321 note 

Fisher, Mrs., of the ‘‘ Unicorn,” 
vol. i, 76, 182, 341 note 

Fishwick, Colonel Henry, at the 
Manchester banquet, vol. ii, 320 

Fitch, Emily Sarah, ‘“‘ Amelia,” 
adopted by John Ebers, vol. i, 
150 note 

—w—cousin of Fanny Ebers, 
vol. i, 150 

— — distinguished children and 
grandchildren of, vol. i, 150 note 
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Fitch, Emily Sarah, married John 
Payne Story, vol. i, 150 note 

— — nonsense verses sent her by 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 
I51I note 

Fitch, Colonel, brother 
“ Amelia,” vol. i, 150 note 

Fitzball, F., dramatized Crichton, 
vol. i, 327 

Fitzgerald, Edward, vol. i, 168 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, vol. i, 
162 note 

Fitzgerald, Lord Henry, vol. i, 162 
note 

Fitzgerald, Percy, vol. i, ix, 339 
note, 408 note ; vol. ii, 264 

— — Life of Charles Dickens, vol. 
i, 339 note 

—-—oon Rochester Cathedral, in 
Edwin Drood, vol. i, 408 note 

Fitzwalter, Robert, and the Dun- 
mow Flitch, vol. ii, 204 

Flitch of Bacon, The, vol. ii, 189, 
198-201 

— — ballads, vol. ii, 200, 201 

— — ballads translated in French, 
vol. ii, 201 

— — dedicated to Chevalier and 
Madame Bernhard Tauchnitz, 
vol. ii, 198 

— — dramatized, vol. ii, 199 

— — illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 198 

—w—published in The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 198 

— — published by George Rout- 
ledge, vol. ii, 198 
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——translated into German, 
French, Dutch, and Russian, 
vol. ii, 199 


Foda, Madame, opera-singer, vol. 
i, 192 

Follett, Mr., vol. i, 386 

Foot, Miss, vol. i, 115 

Forget-me-not, gift-books, vol. i, 166 

Forster, John, vol. i, vi, viii, 
160 note, 258 note, 266, 273-6, 
289-94, 300, 304, 323, 331, 
333) 334, 338, 339, 341-51, 358, 
359 note, 371, 376, 377, 386-9, 
393, 394, 414, 417; vol. ii, 15, 
37, 39, 42, 48, 53, 54, 56, 80, 
83, 88 note, 130, 135, 167, 195, 
224, 264, 277, 283, 341 
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Forster, John, accompanied Ains- 
worth and Dickens to Man- 
chester, vol. i, 345-51 

— — acted for W. Harrison Ains- 
worth in a family matter, vol. i, 
29 

— fig acted for W. Savage Lan- 
dor with Richard Bentley, vol. 
i, 388 

—— appreciated The 
Daughter, vol. ii, 53 

—w— article on Jack Sheppard, 
vol. i, 358, 359, and note 

—— article on Steele, vol. ii, 
224 

— — “‘a very dictatorial person,” 
vol. i, 334 

——and Laman Blanchard, vol. 
ii, 130 

— — at Lady Blessington’s Salon, 
vol. i, 266 2 

—w— and Cruikshank’s claim to 
the origin of Oliver Twist, vol. ii, 
80, 83, 88 note 

—— criticism of Jack Sheppard 
vol. i, 358, 359 and note, 371, 
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37 

—  — on the death of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s mother, vol. ii, 56 

— — on The Diary of Roger North, 
vol. i, 338 

—w-—aand Charles Dickens’s dis- 
pute with Richard Bentley, 
vol. i, 386-89 

— — ‘Fury -Fire- the- Faggot,” 
vol. i, 344 

— — idiosyncrasies of, vol. i, 291, 
292, 334 

— — introduced to Charles 
Dickens by W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 274 

—-—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37, 39, 42, 48 

— — letters to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, viii, 289, 291, 377, 
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387 note ; vol. il, 39, 54, 56, 195 ~ 


— — Life of Charles Dickens, by, 
vol. ii, 277 

—— literary critic for The Ex- 
aminer, vol. i, 273,"275 note, 300 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi, 273] 

—-married Henry Colburn’s 
widow, vol, i, 160 note 
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Forster, John, “‘ not the friend of 
men of letters,” vol. ii, 283 

— — and Canon Parkinson, vol. i, 
342 

— — at the “ Pickwick ”’ dinner, 
vol. i, 331 

—-— praised in the Preface to 
Crichton, vol. i, 323 

— -— on the price of Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 15 

— — visits Manchester, 
341-50 

— — his umbrage at the success 
of Jack Sheppard, vol. i, 358, 
359 and note ; vol. ii, 53 

— — the unpunctual, vol. ii, 48 

Fortress of Saguntum, The, vol. i, 
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Fortune’s Fool, vol. i, 64 

Fothergill, Miss Jessie, The First 

» Violin, by, vol. ii, 321 note 

— —at the Manchester banquet, 
vol. ii, 321 

Foundations of Manchester, The, 
by Dr. S. Hibbert-Ware, vol. i, 
92 note 

Fournier, Charles, letter from 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 
230), 235 

— — proposed to translate Ains- 
worth’s works, vol. ii, 230, 231 

Fox, Lady Mary, vol. ii, 58 

Franklin, John, vol. i, 325, 326, 
429, 430; vol. ii, 90, 96, 102 

— — illustrated Crichton, vol. i, 
325, 326 

— — illustrated Old St. Paul’s, 
vol. i, 429, 430; vol. ii, 90, 
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Fraser, Hugh, gave the name to 
Frasev’s Magazine, vol. i, 222 

Fraser, James, assaulted by 
Grantley Berkeley, vol. i, 226 

— — death, vol. i, 227 

— — publisher of Fraser's Maga- 
zine, vol. i, 222 

—-—his shop the rendezvous of 
brilliant writers, vol. i, 222 

Fraser's Magazine, 96 note, 222-9, 

2 259-61, 282, 294, 298, 300, 323, 
75, p 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
contributions difficult to trace, 
vol. i, 229 
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Fraser’s Magazine, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s portrait in, vol. i, 
259, 282 

—— attacked Alaric A. Watts, 
vol. i, 96 note 

—— criticism of Jack Sheppard, 
vol. i, 375 

— — founded as a counterblast 
to Bentley’s Miscellany, vol. i, 
222 

—— “The Gallery of Literary 
Characters,’’ by Maclise, vol. i, 
259 

—w—named after Hugh Fraser, 
vol. i, 222 

——projected by Dr. Maginn 
and Hugh Fraser, vol. i, 222 

— — published by James Fraser, 
vol. i, 222 

— — review of Crichton, vol. i, 223 

— — reviews of Rookwood, vol. i, 
259, 282 

— — severe criticism on Berkeley 
Castle, vol. i, 226 

Fraser’s shop, a literary club, vol. 
i, 222-6 

Fraserian dinners, vol. i, 222-6, 
280, 383 

— — Ainsworth sung at, vol. i, 
223-5 

—-—described by Dr. Maginn, 
vol, i, 222 

— — sketched by Daniel Maclise, 
Vol, 1,222, 225 

Fraserians, the last of the, vol. i, 
225, 226 and note 

—pleased with the success of 
Rookwood, vol. i, 259-61 

Fraser-Tytler, P., vol. i, 296 and 
note, 321 and note, 322 

— — letter to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 296 

—— The Life of the Admivable 
Crichton, by, vol. i, 296 note, 
321 and note, 322 

Freeman’s miniatures, vol. i, 151, 
152 and note 

French Revolution, vol. ii, 166 

Friends of W. Harrison Ainsworth 
vol. i, v, vi 

Frith, W. P., on Cruikshank’s 
‘absurd delusion,” vol. ii, 105 

—— My Autobiography and Re- 
miniscences, by, vol. ii, 115 note 
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Frith, W. P., his story of Cruik- 
shank and the burglar, vol. ii, 
82 

Frogg, Devereaux, school-fellow 
of W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. 
i, 36 

Fudge Family, vol. i, 151 

Fuseli, vol. i, 99 


“Gallery of Illustrious Literary 


Characters,’ by Daniel Maclise, 
vol. i, 259 #8 

Gardiner, Lady Harriet. See the 
Countess D’Orsay 

Garrett, Mrs., vol. i, ix 

Gravedigger, The, by Charles 


Ollier, vol. ii, 14 and note 
Gaskell, Mrs. vol. i, 25 note 
Gaskell, Rev. W., vol. i, 25 note 
Gem, The, The Dream of Eugene 

Aram published in, vol. i, 168 
Genealogy of W. Harrison Ains- 

worth, vol. i, 3-19 
Geneva, vol. i, 220 
Gentleman’s Magazine, The, vol ii, 

220 
George III and the Rev. Ralph 

Harrison, vol. i, 13 
— — illness and death, vol. i, 190 

and note 
George IV, his portrait in the 

Vatican, vol. i, 203 
——state visit to Edinburgh, 

vol. i, 93 and note 
Gerusalemme Liberata, MS., vol. i, 

214 and note 
Ghiotto ; or Treason Discovered, 

vol. i, 58, 61, 62 
Ghost Laid, The, in The Keepsake, 

vol. i, 167, 168 
Gibbons, Thomas, vol. ii, 295 
Gilbert, Frederick, illustrated 

Beatrice Tyldesley, vol. ii, 305 

note 
— — illustrated Beau Nash, vol. 

li, 313 note 
—w— illustrated Cardinal Pole, 

vol. ii, 249 note 
—— illustrated Chetwynd Cal- 

verley, vol. ii, 301 and note 
— — illustrated The Constable de 

Bourbon, vol. ii, 255 note 
— — illustrated The Fall of Somer- 

set, vol. ii, 302 note 
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Gilbert, Frederick, illustrated The 
Goldsmith's Wife, vol. ii, 293 note 

— — illustrated Hilary St. Ives, 
vol. ii, 260 note 

— — illustrated John Law, vol. 
li, 252 note 

—— illustrated The Leaguer of 
Lathom, vol. ii, 299 note 

—  — illustrated The Lord Mayor 
of London, vol. ii, 244, note 

— — illustrated The Manchester — 
Rebels, vol. ii, 290 note \%»t 

— — illustrated Merry England, 
vol. ii, 291 note 

— — illustrated Myddleton Pom- 
fret, vol. ii, 258 note 

— — illustrated Old Cou+zt, vol. ii, 
256 note 

—w— illustrated The 
Match, vol. ii, 254 note 

— — illustrated Stanley Brereton, 
vol. ii, 339 note 

— — illustrated Talbot Harland, 
vol, ii, 266 

—-- fa Tower Hill, vol. 
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Gilbert, "Sir John, vol. ii, 102, 164, 
198, 223, 239 

—-— illustrated Ballads: Ro- 
mantic, Fantastical, and Hu- 
morous, Vol. li, 223 

— — illustrated The Constable of 
the Tower, vol. ii, 239 

—w— illustrated The 
Bacon, vol. ii, 198 

— — illustrated The Lancashire 
Witches, vol. vi, 164, 239 

Giotto ; or the Fatal Revenge, vol. i, 
52, 56, 58 

Glances back through seventy years, 
by H. Vizetelly, vol. ii, 114 note 

Gleig, Rev. G. R., the last 
“Fraserian,” vol. ii, 225, 417 


Flitch of 


note 

Globe, The, Morgan of, vol. i, 
291 and note 

—w— reviewed Rookwood, vol. i, 
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Glyn Garth, vol. i, 299 and note 
Goldsmith and the “ Grecian” 
coffee-house, vol. i, 114 
Goldsmith's Wife, The, illustrated 
by Frederick Gilbert, vol. ii, 
293 note 
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Goldsmith's Wife, The, published 
in Bow Bells, vol. ii, 293 

—-— published by John Dicks, 
vol. ii, 293 note 

—-—published by Tinsley in 
three volumes, vol. ii, 293, 294 

- Good Old Times, The, original title 
of The Manchester Rebels, vol. ii, 
289 

— — — title claimed by Miss 
Anne Manning, vol. ii, 289 

Gooding, D. R., vol. i, ix 

Gore, Mrs. Catherine Frances, 
vol. ii, 66 and note, 67, 177 note 

—w—pprobable part author of 
Modern Chivairy, vol. ii, 66, 67 

— — society novels by, vol. ii, 66 

Goss, Dr. Alexander, editor of 
Abbott's Journal, vol. ii, 303 

Gothamburg Transactions, vol. i, 71 

Graham, Sir Bellingham, vol. ii, 
170 

Grainger, vol. i, 414 

Grandchildren of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 241 note, 343 

Granny's Heroes: a Tale of Old 
Acton, by Mary E. Shipley, vol. 
li, 298 note 

Grant, Daniel, his portrait at 
Gadshill, vol. i, 343 

Grant, William and Daniel, ‘‘ The 
Cheeryble Brothers,”’ vol. i, 26, 
gi and note, 339-43 

Grantley, Lord, vol. i, 175 note 


Gratulatio to Gaspar Visconti, 
=. Vol. 1,320, 321 
Grassi, Signorina, opera-singer, 
vol. i, 193 
Great Ormond Street, vol. i, 123, 
T25, 130 


“Grecian ’”’ coffee-house, vol. i, 
114 

Green Room at the Opera House, 
vol. i, 154, 155 

Greville, Charles, diarist, vol. i, 
170 note 

Grey, Earl, at Lady Holland’s 
Salon, vol. i, 269 

Gritton, Captain, at W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s funeral, vol. ii, 343 

Gronow, Captain, Celebrities of 
London and Paris, by, vol. i, 
156 and note 

Grubbe, H. H., vol. i, ix 
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Guests at the Manchester banquet, 
vol. ii, 320, 321 

Guizot, vol. ii, 166, 167 

Guy Fawkes, vol. i, 143 note, 392, 
394-406, 408, 423, 432; vol. ii, 
82, 89, 90, 98, 103, 168 

— — dedicated to Mrs. Hughes, 
vol. i, 396 

— — first issued in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. i, 392 

— — illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, vol. i, 403-5 ; vol. ii, 82, 
90, 103, 131 

—-—tthe Manchester scenes in, 
vol. i, 398-403 

—— partly written at Kingston 
Lisle, vol. i, 395 

— — published by Richard Bent- 
ley in three volumes, vol. i, 395 

—-—reprinted in Aznsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 168 

— — success of, vol. 1, 405 


Hajji Baba in England, by James 
Morier, vol. i, 183 note 

Half Hangit, The, vol. i, 73 

Hall, Miss, and the Jacobites’ 
heads, vol. i, 24 note 

Hall, Thomas, boy friend of W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 54, 
55 

— — pseudonym of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 54, 60-3, 71 

Hall, Samuel Carter, description 
of W. Harrison Ainsworth by, 
vol. i, 165 

Halliday, Andrew, his Hilda 
adapted from The Miuser’s 
Daughter, vol. ii, 53, 83, 101 

Halstead and Ainsworth, vol. i, 11 

Handbook of Spain, A, by Ford, 
vol. ii, 171 and note 

Handy Andy, by Lover, vol. i, 383, 
vol. ii, 5 note 

Hansard, Tom, printer, vol. i, 
293, 296 and note, 297, 302 

Hardy, Paul, illustrated The 
Lancashire Witches, vol. ii, 164. 

Hardy, Thomas, and “ Dick 
Turpin,” vol. i, 242 note 

Harlequin Sheppard, The, vol. i, 


355 
Harley, J. P., letter from Charles 
Dickens, vol. i, 274 note 
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Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs, vol. 
i, 118 and note, 119 

Harris’s Ride to York, vol. i, 245, 
246 and note 

Harris, Mrs. Stanford, at the 
Manchester banquet, vol. ii, 321 

Harrison, Ann (Mrs. Thomas Ains- 
worth). See Ann Ainsworth. 

Harrison, Rev. Cuthbert (1627- 
81), vol. i, 13 and note, 14 

— — persecution of, vol. i, 13, 14 

—-—quarrelled with his vicar, 
vol. i, 14 

Harrison, Edward, said W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth was “‘ as beau- 
tiful as a woman,”’ vol. i, 118 

Harrison, Miss Ellen, ‘‘ The Pink 
Domino,” vol. i, 268 note 

Harrison, Frederick, vol. i, ix 

Harrison, Howard J., vol. i, viii; 
vol. ii, 321, 343 

— — at W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
funeral, vol. ii, 343 

—— at the Manchester banquet, 
vol. ii, 321 

Harrison, James, vol. i, 15 note, 
268 note, 346 

—— married Ellen Beaver, vol. i, 
346 

Harrison, Dr. James Bower, vol. i, 
viii, 15 note, 335; vol. ii, 314— 
17, 319 and note, 321, 341, 343 

——at W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
funeral, vol. ii, 343 

—— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, viii, 335; 
vol. ii, 314-17, 319, 341 

— — at the Manchester banquet, 
vol. ii, 321 

— — The Vision of Asmodeus and 
the Reflections of Dr. Anselmo, 
1880, by, vol. ii, 314 

Harrison, John, vol. i, 15 note, 
47 note, 55 

—— musician at the Ainsworth 
amateur theatricals, vol. i, 55 

—-w—and the riot of Peterloo, 
vol. i, 47 note 

Harrison, Miss Mabel, vol. i, viii; 
vol. ii, 321 

— — at the Manchester banquet, 
vol. ii, 321 

Harrison, Rev. Ralph, vol. i, 12- 
15, 25 


INDEX 


Harrison, Rev. Ralph, a famous 
tutor, vol. i, 13 

— — children, vol. i, 15 and note 

— — and George III, vol. i, 13 

— — marriage, vol. i, 15 

—-—minister of Cross 
Chapel, vol. i, 12, 25 

Harrison, Thomas, of the Tavi- 
stock Hotel, vol. ii, 34 

Harrison, Rev, William (1708-83), 
of Chinley, vol. i, 14 

— — (1779-1860), vol. i, 15 note, 
30, 47 note 

—-w—aand the riot of Peterloo, 
vol. i, 47 note 

Harrison, W., of Samlesbury Hall, 
vol. ii, 277 

Harrison, W. Gowland, vol. i, vii 

Harry Lorvequer, vol. ii, 5 note 

Harter, J. C., meets Charles 
Dickens, vol. i, 342 

Harve, vol. ii, 170 

Harvey, Francis, vol. i, ix 

Hatt-Cook, Mr., of Hartford Hall, 
vol. i, ix; vol. ii, 185 note 

Hatton, J. L., My Old Complaint, 
set to music by, vol. ii, 201 

Hatton, Joseph, of Hatton, vol. ii, 
218 and note, 261 and note, 272, 
273, 295, 312, 313 

—— death, vol. it) sia yere 

Hawkes, Mary, Mrs. Hughes’s 
housekeeper, vol. i, 395 and 
note, 396 

Haydon’s pamphlet, Leigh Hunt 
and his Companions, vol. i, 173 

Hazlitt, W.- C., vol. i, 93) 160 
note 

Heard, Mr. and Mrs., awarded the 
Dunmow Flitch, vol. ii, 216 

Heath, John, associated with W. 
Harrison Ainsworth on The 
Keepsake, vol. i, 160, 166, 279 

Heine, contributor to Bentley's 
Miscellany, vol. i, 390 

Held in Bondage, by ‘ Ouida,” 
vol. ii, 235 

Hemans, Mrs., vol. i, 168 

Henley-on-Thames, ‘‘the most 
picturesque village in Eng- 
land,’”volé i, 150 

Henley, William Ernest, vol. i, 252 

Henville, William, engrossed Sir 
John Chiverton, vol. i, 141 


Street 


INDEX 


Henville, William, letter to W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 141 

Herald, The, vol. i, 279 

Herculaneum, vol. i, 195 

“Herne the Hunter,” vol. ii, 59 

Heron, Rev. George, vol. ii, 323 

Hertford, Lord, bought Pompey’s 

hw statue, vol. i, 205 

Hervey, Charles, vol. i, 369; vol. 
li, 37, 48, 193 

— —a contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 48 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 48 

— —and Les Chevaliers du Brouil- 
lard, vol. i, 369 

—w—letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 369 

Hervey, Thomas K., vol. i, 96 and 
note, 97, 115 

—-—W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
criticism of, vol. i, 96, 97 

——editor of The Atheneum, 
vol. i, 96 note 

— — poet, vol. i, 96 and note, 97 

Haywood, Abel, at the Man- 
chester banquet, vol. ii, 321 

Heywood, Robert, and Jeremy 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 5, 6 

Hibbert-Ware, Dr. Samuel, vol. i, 
92 and note, 100, 103, 104, 172 
and note ; vol. ti, 286, 295, 296, 
305 J 

———-qan account of Prince 
Charles’s occupation of Man- 
chester by, vol. ii, 286 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
criticism of his writing, vol. i, 
172 

— ee edited The Foundations of 
Manchester, vol. i, 92 note 

—— Lancashive during the Re- 
bellion of 1715, by, vol. ii, 295 

— — lent W. Harrison Ainsworth 
Syvinx and did not get it back, 
vol. i, 100, 103, 104 

Hibbert-Ware’s and Watton’s The 
Collegiate Church and Chetham 
Hospital, Manchester, vol. i, 172 
note 

Highwaymen, vol. 
234-47, 285 

High-ways and Low-ways; or 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary, with 


Teel, 227.20; 
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notes by Turpin, vol. i, 259 and 
note 

Hilary St. Ives, vol. ii, 260 and 
note 

— — illustrated by Frederick Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 260 note 

— — published by Chapman and 
Hall in three volumes, vol. ii, 
260 

—w—published in The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 260 

— — published by George Rout- 
ledge, vol. ii, 260 note : 

Hilda, by Andrew Halliday, 
adapted from The Miser’s 
Daughter, vol. ii, 53, 84, 101 

Hill, Tom, proprietor of The 
Monthly Morrow, vol. i, 164, 
3It, ce 317, 331 

—— ‘‘ Hull” in Gilbert Gurney, 
Volsij) 3i2 

—— jokes on his age, vol. i, 


2 yi 

—w—letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 164 

——the original of Poole’s 
“ Paul Pry’ and ‘‘ Jack Hob- 
bleday,”’ vol. i, 311 

—  — at the “ Pickwick ”’ dinner, 
vol. i, 331 

— — to have been ‘“‘ Tom Vale’”’ 
in The Lions of London, vol. i, 
313, 317 

Hinde, Mr., solicitor to W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 312 and 
note, 319 note 

— —at W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
funeral, vol. ii, 343 


Hinde, Rebecca, Rev. Ralph 
Harrison’s second wife, vol. i, 
15 note 


History of the Ancient Hall of 
Samlesbury, by James Croston, 
NOL e277, 

History of an Unveadable Book, 
vol, ii, 226 

History of the Dunmow Flitch of 
Bacon Custom, by William 
Andrews, vol. ii, 211 note 

History of Jack Sheppard: A 
Romance founded on facts, vol. i. 
361, 362 

History of Manchester School, vol. 
i, 172 note 
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History of the Sepoy War, by J. W. 
Kaye, vol. ii, 213 note 

Hocking, Rev. Silas K., at the 
Manchester banquet, vol. ii, 


320 

Hodgson, Colonel Shelburne, vol. 
ii, 170 

Hoffman, vol. i, 287 

Hogarth, Dickens’s father-in-law, 
at the “ Pickwick ’’ dinner, vol. 
asain 

Hogarth, Miss Georgina, vol. i, 
viii, 343; vol. ii, 36 note, 37, 38 

—w—and the Kensal Manor 
House circle, vol. ii, 37, 38 

Hogarth’s Industry and Idleness, 
vol. i, 374 and note 

Hogg, James, ‘“‘The Ettrick 
Shepherd,” vol. i, 223 

— — “ Fraserian,”’ vol. 1, 223 

Hoghton Tower, vol. ii, 157, 162 
and note, 163 

Holland House, W. Harrison Ains- 
worth invited to, vol. i, 269, 270 

Holland, Lady, her Salon, vol. i, 
269 

— — Elizabeth Vassall, vol. i, 269 

Holland, Lord, vol. i, 269 

Holman, Dr, vol. ii, 341, 342 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, The 
One Hoss Shay, by, vol. ii, 10 
note 

Holmes, Dr., president of the 
Chetham Society, vol. ii, 146 

Home Companion, The, The Star 
Chamber published in, vol. ii, 
189 

Honeymoon of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 150-3 

Hood, Tom, vol. i, vi, 81, 160, 161, 
168, 175, 242 note ; vol. ii, 23, 
70 and note, 113, 343 

——and Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
vol. ii, 70 

Harrison Ainsworth 
published National Tales, by, 
vol. i, 160, 161, 175 

—— contributor to The London 
Magazine, vol. i, 81 

—— and “ Dick Turpin, 
242 note 

——and the dispute between 
W. Harrison Ainsworth and 
“‘ Father Prout,” vol. ii, 23 


” 


vol. i, 


INDEX 


Hood, Tom, The Dream of Eugene 
Avram, by, vol. i, 168 

— — editor of The New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. ii, 70 note, 113 

—— letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 70 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
tison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi, 
175 f 

Hood’s Magazine, vol. ii, 70 note 

Hook, Theodore, vol. i., 168, 171, 
189 and note, 223, 269, 311; 
vol. ii, 113 

—w— contributor to The Christ- 
mas Box, vol. i, 171 

—— editor of The New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. ii, 113 

— — “ Fraserian,” vol. i, 223 

—-— took “Hull” in Giibes 
Gurney from Tom Hill, vol, 1, 
311 

—w—at Lady Holland’s Salon, 
vol. i, 269 

— — Maxwell, by, vol. i, 189 and 
note 

Hooton, Charles, Lancelot Widge, 
by, vol. ii, 136 

— — strange career of, vol. ii, 136 
note 

Hove Dramatice, vol. i, 61 

Hore Senites, vol. i, 73, 91 and 
note, 100, 101 and note, 106 

Horne, R. H., A New Spirit of the 
Age, by, vol. ii, 69 


Hotrox, Rev. J. H., vicar us 
Newchurch-in-Pendle, vol. ii, 
152 note 

House at Aspen, The, by Sir 


Walter Scott, vol. i, 168 
Houston, Mrs., vol. i, 27 and note ; 
vol. ii, 257 and note, 292, 293 
——W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 

advice to, vol. ii, 292, 293 
—-—on W. Harrison Ainsworth 
at Brighton, vol. ii, 257 note 

Howard, Richard, vol. i, ix 

Howitt, Mary, met Ainsworth 
and Dickens, vol. i, 276 

——her Autobiography, vol. i, 
276 

— — her pony “ Peg,” in Master 
Humphrey's Clock, vol. i, 276 

Howorth, H. H., vol. ii, 316, 321, 
331, 332 


INDEX 


Howorth, H. H., at the Man- 
chester banquet, vol. ii, 321, 
331, 332 

Hughes, fellow student of W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 126 

Hughes, Ball, “Golden Ball,” 
married Mdlle Mercandotti, vol. 
i, 156; vol. ii, 134 

Hughes, Herbert Salusbury, vol. 
ii, 61 note 

Hughes, John, vol. i, 396, 414; 
vol. ii, 10 and note, 20-3, 278 

— — Boscobel dedicated to, vol. ii, 


278 

— — “Mr. Buller of Brazennose,”’ 
vol. ii, 10 

—-—contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 10 

—— The One Horse Chay, by, 
vol. ii, 10 and note 

——son of Mrs. Hughes, of 
Kingston Lisle, vol. i, 396 

——at The Tower of London 
dinner, vol. i, 414 

—-—took part in the conflict 
between W. Harrison Ains- 
worth and ‘“ Father Prout,’’ 
vol. ii, 20-3 

Hughes, Mrs., of Kingston Lisle, 
vol. i, 280, 281, 353, 394-7, 426, 
427 ; vol. u, 8-10, 45-7; 52, 55, 
61-5, 71, 180, 181 and note, 
341 7 

—— and W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s daughters, vol. ii, 45, 61 
63 

— — oon W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
overwork, vol. ii, 55, 61 

——-—-on W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s position, vol. ii, 71 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
stays at Kingston Lisle with, 
vol. i, 395 

——on Bulwer - Lytton, vol. ii, 


63 

—— ‘Mrs. Compton” in Old 
St. Paul's, vol. i, 427 

— -— on her contemporaries, vol. 
li, 63-5 

—-—daughter of Rev. George 
Watts, vol. i, 280 note 

— — death, 181 note 

— — and Charles Dickens, vol. ii, 


406 


421 


Hughes, Mrs., on the Countess 
D’Orsay, vol. ii, 63 

——the friend of distinguished 
writers, vol. i, 395 

—-—egrandmother of Thomas 
Hughes, vol. i, 280 note, 397 
note 

—— Guy Fawkes dedicated to, 
vol. i, 396 

—-—and The Ingoldsby Legends, 
vol. i, 281 and note ; vol. ii, 10 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 46 

—-— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 396; vol. ii, 
180,181 

— — letters to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 395 ; vol. ii, 46, 47 

— — letters from Mrs. Southey, 
vol. ii, 62 

— — letters to Mrs. Southey, vol.i, 
399-426 ; vol. ii, 8-10, 45, 52, 
55, 61, 63-5, 71 

— — her portrait bequeathed to 
Thomas Hughes by Mary 
Hawkes, vol. i, 395 note 

— — removes to Reading, vol. ii, 
18r and note 

— — stories told by, vol. i, 280, 
281; vol. ii, 10, 52 

— — subscribes for Mrs. Siddon’s 
bust, vol. i, 394 

——on “ Viviana’ 
Fawkes, vol. i, 399 

— — Mary Ann Watts, vol. i, 280 
note 

Hughes, Canon Thomas, vol. i, 
280 note, 281 ; vol. ii, 52 

— — “Sir Norfolk Salusbury”’ in 
The Miser’s Daughter, a cousin 
of, vol. ii, 52 

Hughes, Thomas, author of Tom 
Browne’s Schooldays, vol. ii, 10 

—w— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 10 

— — and his grandmother, vol. ii, 
II 

—  —and Milton, vol. ii, 10, 11 

Hughes, Mrs. Thomas, vol. i, ix 

Hughes, Walter, fourth grandson 
of Mrs. Hughes, of Kingston 
Lisle, vol. ii, 47 and note 

Hugo, Victor, vol. i, 287, 
note 
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Hull, Edward, drawing of “ Tur- 
pin’s Ride to York”’ by, vol. i, 
258 

Hulme, H., vol. 1, ix 

Hulme Hall, original of ‘“‘ Chiver- 
ton Hall,” vol. i, 139, 143 and 
notes 

Hummums Hotel, vol. ii, 126 and 
note, 127 

Humourist, 
vol. i, 315 

Humphreys, Miss Jennett, vol. 
i, viii; vol. ii, 267 note, 268-71 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth’s in- 
terest in, vol. ii, 268-71 

—w—contributor to The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. i, 
267 note, 268 

—— letter from W. F. Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 267 note 

—w— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 268-71 

—-—and George Meredith, vol. 
li, 270 and note 

Hunt, Henry, agitator, vol. i, 46 

Hunt, Leigh, vol. i, v, 75 note, 111, 
160, 173, 274, note ; vol. ii, 74, 
118, 229, 230 

—-—W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
admiration of, vol. i, 75 note, 
III 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
gave the only copy of The 
Beotian to, vol. i, 111 

—— A _ Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla, by, vol. ii, 74 

—-— contributor to The Keep- 
sake, vol. i, 160 

—w— contributor to The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 118 

— — death, vol. li, 229, 230 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, v 

—— Lord Byron and his Con- 
temporaries, by, vol. i, 173 and 
note 

— — sketch of Charles Ollier, by, 
vol. ii, 229, 230 

Hunt, William Holman, and Old 
St. Paul's, vol. i, 424 note 

Hurley Hall or Lady Place, vol. i, 
150 

Hurstpierpoint, vol. ii, 263, 264, 
269, 292, 294, 304, 305, 311 


The, on Chiverton, 


INDEX 


Hurstpierpoint, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth removed from Tun- 
bridge Wells to, vol. ii, 263 

Hydrophobia, vol. ii, 166 


Idalia, by ‘‘ Ouida,” vol. ii, 236 

Iliustvated London News, The, 
account of the Dunmow Flitch 
Revival, vol. ii, 214 


nh all 


Illustrated Review, The, portrait — 


and sketch of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 88 

Illustration to The Astrologer, by 
George Cattermole, vol. ii, 134 
note 

Illustrations to Ainsworth Maga- 
zine, by George Cruikshank, 
vol. i, 431; vol. ii, 4 and note, 
82, 103 

— — Auriol, by “ Phiz,” vol. ii, 
III 

—— Ballads: Romantic, Fan- 
tastical, and Humorous, by Sit 
John Gilbert, vol. ii, 223 

— — Beatrice Tyldesley, by 
Frederick Gilbert, vol. ii, 305 
note 

—— Beau Nash, by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 313, note 

—— Boscobel, by F. Manning, 
P. Justyne, and Captain J. H. 
Archer, vol. ii, 278 

— — Boscobel, engraved by J. H. 
Rimbault, vol. ii, 278 

— — Cardinal Pole, by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 249 note 

—— Chetwynd Calverley, by 
Frederick Gilbert, vol. ii, 301 
and note 

—-— The Constable de Bourbon, 
by Frederick Gilbert, vol. ii, 255 
note 


— — The Constable of the Tower, 


by Sir John Gilbert, vol. ii, 
239 

— — Crichton, by John Franklin, 
vol. i, 325 

— — Crichton, by ‘‘ Phiz,” vol. i, 
325.3 VOlot, 200 

— — The Fittch of Bacon, by Sir 
John Gilbert, vol. ii, 198 

—— The Fall of Somerset, by 
Frederick Gilbert, vol. ii, 302 
note 


INDEX 


Illustrations to The Goldsmith’s 
Wife, by Frederick Gilbert, vol. 


ll, 293 
——Guy Fawkes, by George 
Cruikshank, vol. i, 403-5; 


vol. ii, 82, 90, 103 

— — Hilary St. Ives, by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 260 note 

—— Jack Sheppard, by George 
Cruikshank, vol. i, 352 and 
note, 371 and note, 372, 381; 
vol. ii, 82, 89, 103 

— — James the Second, by R. W. 
Buss, vol. ii, 136 

—— John Law, by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 252 note 

— — The Lancashire Witches, by 
Sir John Gilbert, vol. ii, 164, 239 

— — The Lancashive Witches, by 
Paul Hardy, vol. ii, 164 

— — The Leaguer of Latham, by 
Frederick Gilbert ; vol. ii, 299 
note 

— — The Lord Mayor of London, 
by Frederick Gilbert, vol. ii, 244 
note 

—— The Manchester Rebels, by 
Frederick Gilbert, vol. ii, 290 

— — Merry England, by Freder- 
ick Gilbert, vol. ii, 291 note 

— — Mervyn Clitheroe, by “‘ Phiz,” 
vol. ti, 187-9 

——The Miser’s Daughter, by 
George Cruikshank, vol. ii, 4, 52 
and note, 53, 82 

' —— Modern Chivalry, by George 
Cruikshank, vol. ii, 68, 82 

—— Myddleton Pomfret, by 
Frederick Gilbert, vol. ii, 258 
note 

——Old Court, by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 256 note 

Od Ste baurs,. by Jol 
Franklin, vol. i, 429, 430; vol. 
li, 90, 96 

ee OES te GUL Ss, DY 8 Pbiz,. 
vol. i, 430; vol. ii, 111 


—— Ovingdean Grange, by 
pebhizg eV Ole 11,0237 
——The Preston Fight, by 


Frederick Gilbert, vol. ii, 296 
note 

— — Rookwood, by George Cruik- 
shank, vol. ii, 82, 89 
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Illustrations to St. James’s, by 
George Cruikshank, vol. ii, 78, 
79, 82, 90, 103 

—— Si Lionel Flamsitead, by 
George Cruikshank, vol. ii, 131 

—— The South Sea Bubble, by 
E. H. Corbould, vol. ii, 259 

——The Spanish Match, by 
Frederick Gilbert, vol. ii, 254 
note 

— — The Spendthrift, by “ Phiz,” 
vol. ii, 222 

— — Stanley Brereton, by Frede- 
tick Gilbert, vol. ii, 339 note 

——The Star Chamber, by 
George Measom, vol. ii, 190 

— — Talbot Harland, by Frede- 
rick Gilbert, vol. ii, 266 

—— Tower Hill, by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 271 

—— The Tower of London, by 
George Cruikshank, vol. i, 406 
and note, 407, 410-12; vol. ii, 
57, 82, 90 

—— Windsor Castle, by George 
Cruikshank, vol. ii, 57, 82, 90, 
107 

— — Windsor Castle, by W. Alfred 
Delamotte, vol. ti, 57, 107 

—— Windsor Castle, by Tony 
Johannot, vol. i, 431; vol. ii, 


57, 58, 90, 103 ? 
Illustrators of Bentley's Mis- 
cellany, vol. i, 390 
Imaginary Conversations, by 


Walter Savage Landor, vol. 1, 
168 

Impevishable One, The, vol. i, 73 

Indicator, The, by Leigh Hunt, 
vol. i, 75 

Industry and Idleness, Hogarth’s 
pictures, vol. i, 374 and note 

Influence of early surroundings 
on W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
Volo 1,527 

Ingoldsby Legends and Mrs. 
Hughes, vol. i, 280, 281 and note 

— — in Beniley’s Miscellany, vol. 
i, 383, 390 

— — illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, vol. ii, 18 note 

“Interview ”’ with W. Harrison 
Ainsworth in The World, vol. ii, 


309, 310 


424 


Ivad and Ada, by Dale, vol. i, 91 

Ireland, Alexander, at the Man- 
chester banquet, vol. ii, 321 

Irving, Edward, vol. i, 223, 224 

Irving, Washington, vol. i, 183, 
269 

— — Conquest of Granada, The, by 
vol, i, 183 

—-—at Lady Holland’s Salon, 
vol. i, 269 

Isle of Man, vol.i, 5 and note, 123-6 

Harrison Ainsworth’s 
visit to, vol. i, 123-6 

Isle of Palms, by John Wilson, 
vol. i, 97 and note 

Tialian Confectioner, 
Jarrin, vol. i, 164 

Italy, vol. i, 191-221 


The, by 


Jack Sheppard, vol. i, 327-30, 
332-7, 344, 349-82, 390, 423, 
430, 432; vol. 11, 53, 82, 89, 95, 
103, 108, 131, 187, 258 

—-— alterations requested by 
Richard Bentley, vol. i, 344, 


345 

— — at half the London theatres, 
vol. i, 359, 362-71 

——at the Surrey Theatre, 
approved by W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 362 

— — ballads, vol. i, 366-8 

J. B. Buckstone’s version, 
vol. i, 363-70 

— — criticisms of, vol. i, 352, 358, 
359 and note, 370-80, 430 

—-— James Crossley’s notice in 
The Manchester Courier, vol. i, 


349 
— — dedicated to Gilbert Winter, 
volot,/352.3 (vol. li, 187 


—w—description of the great 
storm in, vol. i, 381, 382 
——dramatized, vol. i, 359, 


362-71 
— — French version of the play, 
vol. i, 369 
— — illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, vol. i, 352 note, 371 and 
note, 381; vol. ii, 82, 89, 103 
— — imitations of, vol. i, 361, 362 
“immoral influences” of, 
vol. i, 352, 358, 359 and note, 
370-80 


INDEX 


Jack Sheppard, issued first im 
Bentley’s Miscellany, vol. i, 352, 
$71; 390 

— issued in monthly parts, 
vol. i, 352 note 

— — Moncrieff’s version at Vic- 
toria Theatre, vol.i, 363 and note 

— — mostly true, vol. i, 356 

— — parodied, 359-61 

—portrait of W. Harrison 
~~ Ainsworth in the three volume 
edition, vol. i, 352 

— — published by Richard Bent- 
ley in three volumes, vol. i, 352 

— — Punch and, vol. i, 361 and 
note 

—— success of, vol. i, 352, 358 
and note 

—w—vview from Kensal Lodge 
described in, vol. i, 272 and note 

Jack Sheppard in Newgate, 
painted by Sir James Thornhill, 
vol. i, 354 and note 

Jack Sheppard, the real, vol. i, 


353-6 : 
Jack Sheppard’s burial place, vol. 


1, 358 

“Jack Sheppard,” the, of Mrs. 
Billington, vol. i, 368 

— — of Mrs. Keeley, vol. i, 364-6, 
368-70 

— —of Madame Marie Laurent, 
vol. i, 369 

Jacobite rising, vol. i, 16, 17, 22 
and note, 23, 24 and note 

Jacobite tendencies of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 22, 23, 
24 and note, 170; vol. ii, 186, 
287 

Jacobite Trials in Manchester in 
1694, edited by William Beau- 
mont, vol. li, 303, 305 

James I and the loin of beef, vol. 
li, 162 

James the Second, vol. ii, 67, 76, 
135, 136 

——dedicated to G P. R. 
James, vol. ii, 76 

—-— James Crossley rumoured 
author of, vol. ii, 135, 136 

— — illustrated by R. W. Buss, 
vol. ii, 136 

—-—published in Atnsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 135 


al 
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James the Second, published by 
Colburn, vol. ii, 135 

James, G. P. R., vol. i, vi; vol. ii, 
5, 14 and note, 37, 76-8, 118, 
133, 135, 136, 172, 173 

—-— British Consul at Massa- 
chusetts, vol. ii, 77 note 

_—- contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5 

—w—contributor to The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 


118, 133, 136 

— — Dark Scenes of History, by, 
vol, li, 172 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ti, 37 


—— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 76-8, 172, 
173 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

— — Margaret Graham, by, vol. 
li, 136 

——met W. Harrison Ains- 
worth at Baden-Baden, vol. ii, 
135 

—— St. James’s dedicated to, 
vol. ii, 76 

James, Mr., vol. i, 123 

Jane Eyre, by “ Currer Bell,” vol. 
li, 173 and note, 177 

_ Jarrin, author of the Italian Con- 
fectioner, vol. 1, 164 

Jenkins, Captain, and Lady Bles- 
sington, vol. i, 264 

Jennings, George, vol. i, ix 

jJerdan, William, vol. i, 162 and 
note, 273, 300, 303, 309, 331, 332 
375, 414; vol. li, 37, 91 

—— criticism of Jack Sheppard, 
vol. i, 375 

— — friend and literary adviser 
of Miss Landon, vol. i, 162 note 

—-—at Kensal Manor House, 


vol. ii, 37 

——editor of The Literary 
Gazette, vol. i, 162 note, 303, 
309, 332 ; 

—  —at the “ Pickwick” dinner, 
vol. i, 3 


31 
Jerrold, Blanchard, Life of George 
Cruthshank, by, vol. ii, 101 
Jerrold, Douglas, vol. i, vi, 432; 
vol. ii, 37, 101 
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Jerrold, Douglas, at Kensal Manor 
House, vol. ii, 37 

—— literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

Jerrold, Walter, vol. i, ix 

Jew of Malta, parodied in The 
Keepsake, vol. i, 166, 167 

Johannot, Tony, vol. i, 430, 431 
and note; vol. ii, 57, 58, go, 
102, 103 

— — designed the cover of Ains- 
worth’s Magazine, vol. i, 431 
note 

—— illustrated Windsor Castle, 
vol. i, 431; vol. ii, 57, 58, 90, 
10 

John Law, vol. ii, 251, 252 and 
note, 259 

— — illustrated by Frederick Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 252 note 

—-w—published in 
Miscellany, vol. ii, 252 

— — published by Chapman and 
Hall in three volumes, vol. ii, 


Bentley’ s 


252 

— -— published by George Rout- 
ledge in one volume, vol. ii, 252 
note 

John Manesty, by W. Maginn, 
finished by Charles Ollier, vol. 
li, 66 note 

“John Shaw’s” Club, vol. i, 
77 and note, 78-80, 86, 123, 182, 
341 and note 

Johnson, Dr., and Fanny Burney, 
vol. ii, 64 

— —a Jacobite, vol. i, 170 

—-—founded “Sam’s” 
vol. i, 115 

Johnstone, Rev. H. C., conducted 
W. Harrison Ainsworth’s fune- 
ral, vol. ii, 343 é 

Joline, Adrian H., of New York, 
vol. i, vii, 191 note 

Jolly Nose, ballad in Jack Sheppard 
vol. i, 366-8 

“Jonathan Wild,’ of O. Smith, 
vol. i, 368 

Jones, a letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth about Jack Shep- 
pard, to, vol. 1, 351 

Jones, Captain, inscription in his 
copy of Siv John Chiverton, 
vol. i, 141 


Club, 
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Jones, Francis, vol. i, ix 

Jones, librarian of Chetham Col- 
lege, vol. ii, 273 and note, 275, 
299 

— — death, vol. ii, 299 

Jones, Morris Charles, bought oak 
panelling from Barclay’s House, 
vol. ii, 247, 248 

—— letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 247, 248 

— — Reminiscences connected with 
old oak panelling, by, vol. ii, 
248 

Jonson, Ben, his 
Queens, vol. ii, 161 

Josiah Stveamlet, vol. i, 90 note 

Journal of Ainsworth’s tour in 
Italy, vol. i, 191-220 

Journal of the Plague Year, by De 
Foe, vol. i, 414, 423, 425 ; vol. ii, 
97 note 

Julian the Apostate, vol. i, 64 

Julius Czesar, vol. i, 64 

Juniper, Jerry, a real character 
in Rookwood, vol. i, 248, 249 

Justyne, P., illustrated Boscobel, 
vol. ii, 278 


Masque of 


Kay, Alexander, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth articled to, vol. i, 74, 
270 “VOl. i) 322 

Kaye, John William, 
Dunmow dinner, vol. 
and note 

—— History of the Sepoy War, 
by, vol. ii, 213 note 

Kean, vol. i, 115 

Keary, Peter, vol. i, viii, 286 note 

— — possesses the agreement with 
Macrone for the publication 
of Claude Du- Val, vol. i, 286 
note 

Keats’s tomb, vol. i, 201 

Keeley, Mrs., vol. i, 364 and note, 
365, 366, 368-70 

— — celebration on her ninetieth 
birthday, vol. i, 364 note 

— — daughters of, vol. i, 364 note 

—-— Mary Anne Goward, vol. i, 
304. note 

— — as “ Jack Sheppard,” vol. i, 
364-6, 368-70 

— — married Robert Keeley, vol. 
1, 364 note 


at the 
12k S 
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Keeling, W. K., met Dickens in | 
Manchester, vol. i, 343 note | 

Keepsake, The, vol. i, 160, 166-8, 
174 and note, 268 and note | 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth con- 
tributes to the first volume, vol. 
i, 166-8 } 

— — Beatrice di Tenda published 
in, vol. i, 268 and note f 

— — Dedicatory Stanzas by W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 167 

—-— published by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 166 

— — Frederic Mansel Reynolds, 
editor, vol. i, 174 note 

Keightley, Thomas, author of 
The Fairy Mythology, vol. i, 
173 note 

Kelly, Sir Fitzroy, vol. ii, 138 and 
note, 174 

Kemble, friend of Mrs. Hughes, 
vol. i, 281 

Kemp, F. S., at W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s "funeral, vol. ii, 343 — 

Kenealy, Dr. E. V., vol. i, vi, viii, 
228; vol.ii, 5 and note, 6 and note, — 
12, 23, 37, 40, 41, 47, 60, 68, 113, 
Lid, TES; 13x, 133 

— — A Letier from Ned Hyde, by, 
vol. ii, 5 

—— his MS. Autobiography, vol. 
ii, 5 and note, 6, 40, 41 

—— Brallaghan, or the Detpnoso- 
phists, by, vol. ii, 6 and note 

—-— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5, 6 and note, 
47, 131 

—w— contributor to The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 118, 


133 

—— friend W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, vi, 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37, 40, 41, 47 

—w— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 60, 68, 113, 
II4 

— — letter to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 41 

—-—his light regard of his 
literary gifts, vol. ii, 6 


— — helped Macrone’s widow, 
vol. i, 228 
——* Ned! Hyde, voleues 
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Kenealy, Dr. E. V., verses on 
Martin Chuzzlewit, vol. ii, 68 
Kenealy, Miss Arabella, vol. i, viii; 
vol. ii, 5 note, 284 

—-—and the author of Jack 
Sheppard, vol. ii, 284 

Kenealy, Miss Henrietta, vol. i, 
viii ; vol. ii, 5 note 

Kenney, C. L., letter from W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 226, 
227 

Kensal Lodge, Harrow Road, vol. 
1, 270-8, 333, 393, 394; vol. ii, 
34 and note 

— — guests at, vol. i, 270, 272-4, 
288, 333, 393, 394 

— -— open house at, vol. i, 270, 
333, 393: 394 

—-— view from it described in 
Jack Sheppard, vol. i, 272 and 
note 

Kensal Manor House, vol. ii, 34— 
49, 176 and note, I91, 192 and 
note 

———W. Harrison Ainsworth 
goes to, vol. ii, 34 

— —— W. Harrison Ainsworth 
leaves, vol. ii, 191 

— — — built by Thomas Harri- 
son, vol. ii, 34 

——— hospitality at, vol. ii, 
35-49 : : 

— — — house-warming dinner at, 
vol. ii, 35 

— — — rooms added to, vol. ii, 
176 and note 

— — — visitors at, vol. ii, 37-49 

Kent, Duchess of, The Christmas 
Box dedicated to, vol. i, 168 

—— Dr. Pettigrew surgeon to; 
vol. ii, 38 note 

Kent, Charles, vol. i, 378 and note, 
270 Vol. ii, 32, 33, 105 ole, 
179, 180, 199 229, 230, 231 note, 
240, 241, 250 note, 205 

—w— approved of Ovingdean 
Grange, vol. ii, 231 note 

——and The Combat of Thirty, 
vol. ii, 230 

——on the conflict between 
Ainsworth and ‘‘ Father Prout,” 
vol. ii, 32 

——letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 378, 379; 
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vol. ii, 179, 180, 199, 229, 230, 
240, 241, 265 

Kent, Charles, letter to W. Harri- 
son Ainsworth, vol. ii, 32, 33 

—— notice of Mervyn Clitheroe 
in The Sun, by, vol. ii, 180 

—-—and reminiscences of Leigh 
Hunt, vol. ii, 229, 230 

— — reviewed W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s tales, vol. i, 378, 379 

Kersal Bowling Club, vol. ii, 337 

Kersal Cell, vol. ii, 186 and note, 
224 note 

Kidd claimed the title, The Lions 
of London, vol. i, 315, 316 

Kilburn, ‘‘ The Cock’’ Tavern, the 
original of “‘The Jack Falstaff” 
in Rookwood, vol. i, 241 note 

— — in the days of William IV, 
volia; 235 

Kingston, W. H. G., vol. ii, 37, 69 
and note, 136, 191 

—— The Circassian Chief, by, 
vol. ii, 69 

—-— contributor to Ainsworth 
Magazine, vol. ii, 136 

— — introduced to James Cross- 
ley, vol. ii, 191 

—w—at Kensal 
WO. 1637; 

— — offered W. Harrison Ains- 
worth his house in Oporto, vol. 
li, 69 and note 

King Street, Manchester, vol. i, 
20 and note, 21, 51 

King’s Own, The, by Captain 
Marryat, vol. i, 189 and note 

King’s Theatre, Haymarket, vol. 
i, 129-31, 153-57, 164, 174, 175 

King, Tom, accidentally shot by 
Dick Turpin, vol. i, 240 

—-— associate of Dick Turpin, 
vol. i, 240 

Knapp, Rev. Dr., Vicar of Willes- 
den, vol. ii, 43 

“Knight of Malta,’ John Tom, 
vol. i, 247, 248 

— — impostor, vol. i, 248 

— — introduced into Rookwood, 
vol. i, 247, 248 

Knowles, barrister, vol. ii, 170 


Manor House, 


La Commerce, Rookwood reviewed 
in, vol. i, 344 : 
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La Coutume de Dunmow, French 
play, adapted from The Fitch 
of Bacon, vol. ii, 200 

Lacroix, Paul, vol. i, 287 

La Guglielinina of Milan, pub- 
lished in Fraser's Magazine, 
vol. i, 229 

Lamb Charles, vol. i, v, 81-6, 92, 
93 and note,99-106, 121 and note, 
122, 132, 168,160, 171, 190 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
called his nephew, vol. i, 92 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
dedicated his first book to, 
vol. i, 82, 83 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
first meets, vol. i, 121 

— —W. Harrison Ainsworth in- 
vites him to Manchester, vol. i, 
100, 103, 104 

— — lends him Syvinx, vol. i, 100, 
103, 104 

— — Ainsworth’s 
vol. i, 81 and note 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
visits, vol. i, 121 and note, 122 

—  —and the Annuals, vol. i, 168 

—— a bona fide Cockney, vol. i, 
F215 

——contributor to The London 
Magazine, vol. i, 81 

—  —and his sister, contributors 
to The Aurora, vol. i, 132 

— — Dissertation on Roast Pig, 
by, vol. i, 93 and note 

— — drinking habit, vol. i, 104 

— — gives W. Harrison Ainsworth 
an introduction to Wordsworth, 
vol. i, 104 and note 

— —on Hore Seniles, vol. i, 101 
and note, 102, 106 

—— kindness to W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 121, 122 

—w— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 81, 100 

— — letters to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 82, 100-5 

— — Letters to Southey in The 
London Magazine by, vol. i, 
99 and note 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, v, 81 

—w—reads better in magazines 
than books, vol.-i, 190 


literary god, 


INDEX 


Lamb, Charles, sends verses to 
The Christmas Box, vol. i, 171 
——on Warner’s Syrinx, vol. i, 

100 


Lamplighter, The, by Charles 
Dickens, in The Picnic Papers, 
vol. i, 308 


Lamporte, manager of the King’s 
Theatre, vol. 1, 193 

Lancashire and Cheshire Record 
Society, James Crossley, Presi- 
dent, vol. ii, 314 

Lancashire during the Rebellion, by 
Dr. Hibbert-Ware, vol. ii, 295 

‘* Lancashire Novelist,’’ The, vol. 
li, 326, 339 ¥ 

Lancashire Witches, The, vol. ii, 
79, 140-65, 168, 176, 178, 239, 
312, 318 

— — cheap edition, vol. ii, 176 

— — dedicated to James Crossley, 
vol. ii, 164 

— —dramatic versions, vol. ii, 
146 note 

—w— illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 164, 239 

— — illustrated by Paul Hardy, 
vol. il, 164 

— — private edition, vol. ii, 163 

— — published by Henry Colburn 
in three volumes, vol. ii, 163 

—-— published by John Dicks, 
vol. ii, 164 

—-— published in the 
Times, vol. ii, 146, 163 

—-—reprinted in Azinsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 168 

— — suggested by James Cross- 
ley, vol. ii, 145 

Lancelot Widge, by Charles Hoo- 
ton, vol. ii, 136 

Landing of the Primrose, The, by 
Mrs. Southey, vol. ii, 9 

Landon, Letitia Elizabeth, con- 
tributor to The Literary Gazette, 
vol. i, 162 note 

— — friend of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, vi. 

—-—friendship with William 
Jerdan, vol. i, 162 note 

—-— married George Maclean, 
vol. i, 162 note 

—-— mysterious death, 
162 note 


Sunday 


vol. i, 


INDEX 


Landon, Letitia Elizabeth, saved 
from Dr. Maginn, by Grantley 
Berkeley, vol. i, 227 note , 

Landor, Walter Savage, at Lady 
Blessington’s Salon, vol. i, 266 

— — John Forster acted for him 
with Richard Bentley, vol. i, 
388 

_ — — Imaginary Conversations, by, 

vol. i, 168 
Landseer, Sir Edwin, at Lady 
Blessington’s Salon, vol. i, 266 
— — friend of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, vi 
-—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
Vol it, 37 
——paints Howman Smith’s 
horse, vol. i, 288 note 
Lane, Jane, vol. i, 279, 280 
— -— her portrait presented to 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 
280 note ; 
Lane, R. J., portrait of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, by, vol. i, 352 
“ Laoco6n,”’ the, vol. i, 203 
Last Lord Derwentwater, The, 
original title of The Preston 
Fight, vol. ii, 295 
Last of the House, by William 
Pickersgill, vol. i1, 220, 221 
Latrobe (American), vol. ii, 275 
and note 
Laurent, Madame Marie, as 
“Jack Sheppard,” vol. i, 369 
Lausanne, Charles Dickens and 
W. Harrison Ainsworth at, vol. 
ni, 35 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, at Lady 
Blessington’s Salon, vol. i, 266 
— — friend of Mrs. Hughes, voll. i, 
281 
—— portrait of George IV, by, 
vol. i, 203 
Layard, G. S., Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
by, vol. ii, 132 note I 
Laycock, Dr., on Lancashire 
witches in The Burnley Express, 
vol. ii, 145 note 
Leaguer of Lathom, The, vol. ii, 
298, 299 and note, 302 
— — dedicated to Canon F. R. 
Raines, vol. ii, 299, 302 
— — illustrated by Frederick Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 299 note 
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Leaguer of Lathom, The, published 
by George Routledge in one 
volume, vol. ii, 299 note 

—w—ppublished by Tinsley in 
three volumes, vol. ii, 299 
note 

Leech, John, vol. i, vi, 310-13, 
316, 390; vol. ii, 343 

— — early style of, vol. i, 311 

— — friend of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, vi 

— — illustrator of Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. i, 390 

— — The Lions of London to have 
been illustrated by, vol. i, 310, 
316 

Leeds Intelligencer, The, Alaric A. 
Watts, editor, vol. i, 96 note 


Legal Agency, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s, vol. i, 187-90, 
221 


Legal profession abandoned, vol. i, 
157 

Legal training of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 74, 114-18, 
122;.126;412 7. 

Leigh Hunt and his Companions, 
by Hydon, vol. i, 173 

Leigh, Jane, vol. i, 7 / 

Leigh, John, vol. iy 31, 37-41; 
vol. ii, 178, 262 / 

Leigh, Lord, vol. ii, 137 

Leipzig, vol. ii, 134 

SLs Ee. etitia “eluza beth 
Landon, vol. i, 162 note 

Le Messager, Windsor Castle, a 
feuilleton in, vol. ii, 58 

Les Chevaliers du Brouillard, vol. 
i, 369 

Les Gentilshommes de Grand Che- 
min, French edition of Rook- 
wood, vol. i, 285 

Letters from W. Harrison Ains- 
worth to— 
Dr. Ralph F. Ainsworth, vol. ii, 

292, 296, 297 

Thomas Baker, vol. ii, 339 
Hugh Beaver, vol. i, 299, 346, 
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Samuel Laman Blanchard, vol. 
i, 393 
Lady Blessington, vol. i, 377 
Octavius Blewitt, vol. ii, 255 
Shirley Brooks, vol. ii, 219 
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worth to— 

James Crossley, vol. i, vii, 54, 
55, 57, 85-99, 115-32; 147, 
149-53, 158-62, 166, 172-77, 
179, 180, 182-5, 189, 220, 
229-31, 257, 283, 318, 321, 
322, 328-32, 335-41, 344, 
345, 348, 349, 414, 430; 
vol. ii, 111-13, 127, 134-6, 
139, 140, 145-7, 164, 166-8, 
171, 172, 174-6, 182, 183, 
189, 191, 200, 218, 219, 223-8, 
241, 242, 250-3, 258, 260-3, 
265, 272-8, 285-7, 294-6, 299, 
300, 302-9, 311-19 

George Cruikshank, vol. ii, 92, 


93 

The Brothers Dalziel, vol. ii, 239 

His daughter, Fanny, vol. ii, 
138 

His daughters, vol. ii, 72, 137, 
169, 170 

G. B. Davidge, vol. i, 362 

The Chevalier de Chatelain, 
vol. ii, 201, 202, 224, 225 

Madame de Chatelain, vol. ii, 
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W. Alfrel1 Delamotte, vol. ii, 
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John Evans, vol. ii, 339, 340 

Charles Fournier, vol. ii, 230, 
231 

Dr. James Bower Harrison, vol. 
i, viii, 335 j vol. li, 314-17, 
319, 341 j . 

Charles Hervey, vol. i, 369 

Tom Hood, vol. ii, 70 

Mrs. Hughes, Yol. i, 396 ; vol. ii, 
180, 181 

Miss Jennett Humphreys, vol. i, 
viii; vol. ii/ 268-71 

G. P. R. Jamies, vol. ii, 76-8, 
P7273! 

Morris Charles Jones, vol. ii, 
247, 248 

Dr. E. V. Kenealy, vol. ii, 60, 
68, 113, 114 

Cc. L, Kenney, vol. ii, 226, 227 

Charles Kent, vol. i, viii, 378, 
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199, 229, 230, 240, 241, 265 

Charles Lamb, vol. i, 81, 100 

A literary aspirant, vol. li, 73 
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worth to— 
Mrs. Macready, vol. i, 394 
John Macrone, vol. i, vii, 278, 
279, 289-91, 293-303, 305-16, 
325 
Captain Marryat, vol. ii, 121 
Miss Elza Meteyard, vol. li, 132 
His mother, vol. i, 399 
““ My dear Jones,”’ vol. i, 351 
Charles Ollier, vol. i, 283, 404 ; 
vol. ii, 14 and note, 75, 173, 
T7G, 179, £60; 221,222 
Charles Ollier’s son, vol. ii, 228, 
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“ Ouida,”’ vol. ii, 236 

J. A. Overs, vol. i, 391-3 

James Penderel-Brodhurst, vol. 
i, viii; vol. ii, 280-3 

* Phiz,”’ vol. ii, 188 

William Pickersgill, vol. ii, 220, 
221 

Rev. W. Sergison, vol. i, 188 

A descendant of Dr. Rhodo- 
conakis, vol. i, 428 " 

Horace Smith, vol. ii, 128, 129, 
133, 134, 137 

Horace Smith’s daughter, vol. 
ii, 166, 2715-175 

Howman Smith, vol. i, 288 and 
note ; vol. ii, 245, 246 

The Times, vol. ii, 85, 86 

Tinsley, vol. ii, 290, 301, 305 

“Uncle Sam,” vol. i: 14) 05 

Murdo Young, vol. i, 378 
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The Rev. R. H. D. Barham, 
vol. ii, 248, 249 

Samuel Laman Blanchard, vol. 
i, 273 note ; vol. ii, 39, 40 

George Cruikshank, vol. i, 403; 
vol. ii, 93, 94, 97, 98 

Charles Dickens, vol. i, 386-9 ; 
vol. ii, 35, 36 

John Forster, vol. i, viii, 289, 
291, 377, 387 note ; vol. ii, 39, - 
54, 56, 195 

P. Fraser-Tytler, vol. i, 296 

Mrs. Hughes, vol. i, 395 ; vol. ii, 
46, 47 

Dr. E. V. Kenealy, vol. ii, 41 
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Letters to W. Harrison Ainsworth 
from— 

Charles Lamb, vol. i, 82, 100-5 

Sir Theodore Martin, vol. i, 383 
note 

Serjeant Talfourd, vol. i, 394 

W. M. Thackeray, vol. ii, 44, 
45, 117, 118, 193, 194 

Edmund Yates, vol. ii, 319 

Letters from— 

W. Francis Ainsworth to Miss 
Jennet Humphreys, vol. ii, 
267 note 

Mrs. Brookfield to W. M. Thac- 
keray, vol. ii, 170 note 

George Cruikshank to 
Times, vol. ii, 84-6 

Charles Dickens to Samuel La- 
man Blanchard, vol. i, 275, 
276 

Charles Dickens to J. P. Harley, 
vol. i, 274 note 

Mrs. Hughes to Mrs. Southey, 
vol. i, 399, 426; vol. ii, 8-10, 
45, 52, 55, 61, 63-5, 71 

Mrs. Southey to Mrs. Hughes, 
vol. ii, 62 

W. M. Thackeray to Mrs. 
Brookfield, vol. ii, 170 note 

W. M. Thackeray to Daniel 
Maclise, vol. ii, 194 

Letters from Cockney Lands, vol. 

i, 134 

Letters of James Boswell to the 
Rev. W. J. Temple, vol. ii, 226 
and note 

Letter to Southey, in The London 
Magazine, by Charles Lamb, 
vol. i, 99 and note 

Lever, Charles, friend of W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37 

Leveson-Gower, Lord Francis, 
vol. i, 162, 170 and note 

— —— W. Harrison Ainsworth 
gave the manuscript of The 

Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee to, 

vol. i, 170 

——-—married a 
Charles Greville, 
note 

——— 4, new, translation of 
Wallenstein, by, vol. i, 162 


The 


sister of 
VOL 91) 7 
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Levi, of the Surrey Theatre, 
Edmund Yates’s story of, vol. i, 
327 

Lewis, F. J. Cornewall, dedicated 
a book to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 274 

Lewis, ‘‘ Monk,” vol. i, 70 

Lewis, M. G., influence on W. 
Harrison Ainsworth of, vol. i, 


70 

Lewisham, Lord, friend of William 
Parke, vol. ii, 283 

Lichfield, Bishop of, friend of 
William Parke, vol. i, 283 

Life of the Admivable Crichton, by 
P. Fraser-Tytler, vol. i, 296 and 
note, 321 and note 

Life of Canning, by Robert Bell, 
vol. ii, 211 note 

Life of Caroline Matilda, Queen of 
Denmark, by Sir C. F. Lascelles 
Wraxall, vol. ii, 213 note 

Life of Humphrey Chetham, by 
Canon Raines, vol. ii, 312 

Life of Oliver Cromwell, by John 
Forster, vol. i, 344 

Life of George Cruikshank, by 
Blanchard Jerrold, vol. ii, 101 

Life of Charles Dickens, by John 
Forster, vol. i, 275, 304, 339, 
ALE V Ol. teas.) 277, 

Life of Charles Dickens as Revealed 
in His Writings, vol. i, 339 note 

Life of Sir Walter Scott, by J. G. 
Lockhart, vol. i, 140, 336 

Likeness of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth to Lord Byron, vol. i, 66 
and note 

— — — Count D’Orsay, vol. i, 263 

Lindhurst, Lord, at Lady Bless- 
ington’s Salon, vol. i, 266 

Lines on Leaving Manchester 
School, vol. i, 44 

Lions of London, The, proposed 
work, vol. i, 308-17, 333 

— —to be illustrated by George 
Cruikshank and John Leech, 
vol. i, 310 

—  — Kidd’s claim to the title, 
vol. i, 315, 316 

Literary friends of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, v, vi, 161, 175 

Literary Gazette, The, vol. i, 134, 
162 note, 300, 303, 309, 332, 374 
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Literary Gazette, The, coming of age 
of, vol. i, 332 

—— criticism of Jack Sheppard, 
vol. i, 374 

Literary Magnet, The, vol. i, 134, 
139 

Literary precocity of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 60 and 
note, 61, 70 

Literary Souvenir, The, vol. i, 127 

Literary World, The, criticism of 
Jack Sheppard, vol. i, 374 

Little Folks, vol. ii, 269, 271 

“Little Jack Sheppard,” Nellie 
Farren as, vol. i, 368 note 

Little Willie Beil, a foolish story 
in The Christmas Box, vol.i, 171 

Liverpool, banquet to W, 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 169 

Lives of the Poets, by Robert Bell, 
vol. ii, 40 

Lockett, Rev. H. D., vol. i, ix 

Lockhart, Charlotte, grand- 
daughter of Sir Walter Scott, 
vol. i, 170 and note 

——married James Robert Hope, 
vol. i, 170 note 

—— Sir Walter Scott gave her 
what he received for The 
Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee, vol. 


1,170 

Lockhart, John Gibson, vol. i, v, 
90 and note, 91, 96 note, 140, 
145, 162, 169, 171, 173 and note, 
180, 183-5, 189, 223, 228, 258, 

336; vol. ii, 341 
W. Harrison 
meets, vol. i, 90 

—-— contributor to The Christ- 
mas Box, vol. i, 171 i 

—— epitaph of Dr. Maginn by, 
vol. i, 228 

— — “ Fraserian,”’ vol. i, 223 

—  — introduced W. Harrison to 
Sir Walter Scott, vol. i, 169 

— — Life of Sir Walter Scott, by, 
vol. i, 140 

—— literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, v, 162 

—-— married Sir Walter Scott’s 
daughter, vol. i, 90 note 

— — personal appearance of, vol. 
1, 90, OI 

—— on Pickwick, vol, i, 336 


Ainsworth 


t 
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Lockhart, John Gibson, reviewed 
Lord Byron and his Contempor- 
aries, vol. i, 173 and note 

——reviewed Parr in The 
Quarterly Review, vol. i, 180, 
183 : 

—w—said Southey wrote The 
Doctor, vol. i, 258 


—— the ‘‘ Scorpion,” vol. i, 90 


and note 

+ —sent Sir Walter Scott Sir 
John Chiverton, vol. i, 145 

—-—suggested “Attila” as 
Alaric A. Watts’s second name, 
vol. i, 96 note 

Lockhart, Mary Monica, the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, vol. i, 170 
note 

Lockwood, Sir Frank, founder of 
““The Two Pins”’ Club, vol. i, 
242 note 

pupil at Manchester Free 
Grammar School, vol. i, 30, 242 
note 

Londesborough, Lord, vol. ii, 73 

London, 112-23, 126-34, 148-50, 
153-65, 172-7, 179, 187-90, 
229, 231, 232, 235, 255-345, 
383-95, 403-32; vol. ii, 3-78, 
IIO-2I, 129, 132-4, 139, 
83, IOI, 195, 249 

— Ainsworth’s and Dicken’s pro- 
posed work, vol. i, 332, 333 

London’ Bridge, opened by 
William IV, vol. i, 229 

London Magazine, The, vol. i, 81, 
86 note, 93 note, 99 and note 

—— W. Harrison Ainsworth a 
contributor, vol. i, 81 

— — famous contributors to, vol. 
i, 81 

— — proprietors of, vol. i, 86 note 

Longfellow, contributor to Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany, vol. i, 390 

Longman, T., vol. i, 414 

Longman’s Magazine, vol. i, 369 

Lord Byron and his Contem- 
poraries, by Leigh Hunt, vol. i, 
173 and note 

—-—-— scathing criticism by 
J. G. Lockhart, vol. i, 173 and 
note 

— — — raised a storm of indigna- 
tion, vol. i, 173 and note 


166—— 


INDEX 


Lord Mayor of London, The, vol. 
ii, 244-8 

——w— dedicated to 
Cubitt, vol. ii, 244, 245 

— — — illustrated by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 244 note 

—-—-— published in Beniley’s 
Miscellany, vol. ii, 244 

——-— published by Chapman 
and Hall in three volumes, vol. 
li, 244 

—-—-— published by George 
Routledge in one volume, vol. 
li, 244 note 

Lord Roldan, by Allan Cunning- 
ham, vol. i, 294 

Loreto, procession of pilgrims at, 
VO, tV2TT 

Louis Napoleon, Prince, and Paul 
Bedford, vol. i, 368 

— — at Lady Blessington’s Salon, 


William 


vol. i, 266 
Lover, Samuel, vol. i, vi, 273, 
383, 384; vol. ii, 37 
—w—contributor to Bentley's 


Miscellany, vol. i, 383 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi, 

Hucas, E. V., vol.)i, 1x 

Luttrell, Henry, vol. i, 162 and 
note, 384. 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 162 

_ —— member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, vol. i, 162 note 

—-—reputed son of Lord Car- 
hampton, vol. i, 162 note 

Lyme Regis, vol. ii, 285 

Lynn Linton, Mrs., vol. ii, 132 
and note, 236 

Lyons, vol. ii, 189 

Lyric Offerings, by Samuel Laman 
Blanchard, vol. i, 175 


Macaulay, Lord, and W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s works, vol. i, 432 
——at Lady Holland’s Salon, 

vol. i, 269 
Macbeth, witches’ incantation in, 
vol. i, 160, 161 
Mackay, Charles, Breakfasts with 
. Rogers, by, vol. ii, 66 
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Mackay, Charles, contributor to 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, vol. ii, 48 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 48 

— — Pendle Hill in History and 
Literature, by, vol. ii, 159 note 

Mackenzie, Dr. Shelton, his story 
of Cruikshank and Oliver Twist, 
vol. ii, 83 

— — said Dr. Maginn wrote “ The 
Ride to York,”’ vol. i, 238, 239 

Mackenzie, Major, K. R., vol. ii, 
241 note 

Mackenzie, Mrs., vol. i, ix 

Maclise, Daniel, vol. i, vi, 96 note, 
222, 225, and note, 258 note, 
259, 273, 275 note, 279 note, 282 
and note, 298, 299, 313 and note, 
314 and note, 394, 414; vol. il, 
37, 74, 81, 130, 194, 226, 341, 


343 

— — birth and death, vol. i, 225 
note 

—-w—and Samuel Laman Blan- 
chard, vol. ii, 130 

— — fancy portrait of Alaric A. 
Watts causes a libel action, 
vol. i, 96 note 

— — friend of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, vi 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
Ola ih, 37, 

—— letter from W. M. Thacke- 
ray, vol. ii, 194 

—  — married Anna Banks, vol. i, 
225 note 

—— portraits of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, by, vol. i 259, 279 
note, 282 and note, 298, 314 and 
note ; vol. ii, 74, 226 

—— probably first met Charles 
Dickens at W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s house, vol. i, 275 note 

—-—proposed illustrations to 
Crichton, by, vol. i, 298, 299 

— — semi-caricature sketches in 
Fraser's Magazine, vol. i, 259 

——sketch of George Cruik- 
shank on a beer-barrel, vol. ii, 81 

——sketched a ‘“ Fraserian”’ 
dinner, vol. i, 222, 225 

Maclise Portrait Gallery, W. Bates 
on Jolly Nose, in, vol. i, 367 and 
note 
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Maclise Portrait Gallery, W. Bates | Maginn, Dr. William, his descrip- 


on the last of the ‘‘ Fraserians”’ 
in, vol. i, 226 and note 
Macready, vol. i, vi, 331, 394 note ; 
vol. ii, 37, 343 
— friend of W. 
worth, vol. i, vi 
— at Kensal Manor House, vol. ii, 


Harrison Ains- 


37, 

— at the ‘ Pickwick ” dinner, vol. 
i337 

— Van Amburgh’s lions a greater 
success than, vol. i, 394 note 

Macready, Mrs., letter from W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 394 

Macrone, John, vol. i, viii, 273, 
274, 277-9, 286 note, 289-91, 
293-317, 324, 325 ; 

—— agreement for the publica- 
tion of Claude Du-Val, vol. i, 
286 note 

——The Andalusian Annual, 
issued by, vol. i, 315 

— — death, vol. i, 303, 308 

——Charles Dickens and W. 
Harrison Ainsworth help his 
widow, vol. i, 303, 308 

— — dispute with Charles Dick- 
ens, vol. i, viii, 304-8 

— — introduced to Dickens by W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 274 

—— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, viii, 278, 279, 
289-91, 293-303, 305-16, 325 

— — publish the third and fourth 
editions of Rookwood, vol. i, 277- 


79 

—w—published Sketches by Boz, 
vol. i, 274, 291, 295, 300, 303-8 

Madrid, vol. ii, 171 

Magician, The, by Leitch Ritchie, 
vol. i, 294 

Maginn, Dr. William, vol. i, vi, 
96 note, 161 and note, 171, 222, 
224, 226, 227 and note, 228, 
223)/230) 200, 201, 273 > Vol. ai, 
6, 66 and note 

—— accused of immorality by 
Grantley Berkeley, vol. i, 227 
note 

—w—antagonism to Alaric A. 
Watts, vol. i, 96 note 

—w—his criticism of Berkeley 
Castle, vol, i, 226, 227 and note 


tion of “ Fraserian’’ dinners, 
Vol. 4; 222 


— — downfall and death, vol. i, 


228 

— — editor of The Standard, vol. 
i, 161 note 

— — his epitaph written by J. G. | 
Lockhart, vol. i, 228 

— — fought a duel with Grantley 
Berkeley, vol. i, 227 and note, 
228 

— —a founder of Fraser's Maga- 
zine, vol. i, 222 

— —fund raised for his widow, 
vol. i, 228 

——contributor to The Christ- 
mas Box, vol. i, 171 

— — inveterate drinker, vol. i, 
223, 228 

— — Irish wit, vol. i, 161 note 

—— John Manesiy, by, 66 and 
note, 239 

——leaves Fraser's Magazine, 
vol. i, 228 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi, 161 

— — “ Maginn-and-water,”’ vol. i, 
223 

—w—memoir of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, by, vol. i, 260, 261 

—— Whitehall, or the Days of 
George IV, by, vol. i, 161 

Magpie of Marwood, The, by John 
Hughes, vol. ii, 21 

Mahony, Francis. See ‘ Father 
Prout ”’ 

Maidment, Mr., offers to make 
extracts in the Advocate’s 
Library, vol. i, 335 

—w—sent The Abbotsford Mis- 
cellany to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 335, 336 

— — sent particulars about Tur- 
pin to W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
vol. i, 336 

Maid’s Revenge, The, vol. i, 83 

Malkin, derivation of the word, 
vol. ii, 155 

Malkin Tower, vol. ii, 147, 154, 
155, 157, 163 

Malvern, vol. i, 153 

Manchester, vol. i, viii, 9-113, 122, 


INDEX 


72, 139, 140, 147, 157, 161, 169, 
227, 230, 273, 286-0, 308, 312, 
314, 317-38 

Manchester in 1805, vol. i, 20, 21 

Manchester Academy, vol. i, 12 
and note 

Manchester, W. Harrison Ains- 
worth leaves, vol. i, 1§2, 113 

— W. Harrison Ainsworth’s visit 
in 1825, vol. i, 122, 123 

— W. Harrison Ainsworth’s last 
visit, vol. ii, 317-38 

Manchester and Salford Divectory 
for 1788, vol. ii, 317 

Manchester Atheneum 
vol. li, 139, 140 

Manchester banquet, vol. ii, 317— 
40 

— — brochure, 
339; 340 es 

— — guests at the, vol. ii, 320, 321 

— — speeches at the, vol. ii, 321- 
36 

— w— ladies entertained by the 
Mayoress, vol. ii, 321 

Manchester College, vol. i, 12 and 
note 

Manchester Courier, The, vol. i, 

» 96 note, 127, 283, 349, 350; vol. 

fox ii, 300, 340 

—won Dickens’s and Ains- 
worth’s visit, vol. i, 349, 350 

— — Alaric A. Watts, editor, vol. 
i, 96 note, 127 

— — review of Rookwood in, vol. 
1, 283 

Manchester, Dickens’s first visit 
to, vol. i, 338 

—dinner to Dickens and Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 345-51 


soiree, 


vol. ii, 317-20, 


Manchester Evening Chronicle, 
The, vol. i, 401 note; vol. ii, 
288 note 


Manchester Examiner, The, pub- 
lished Mervyn Clitheroe,vol.ii, 338 

Manchester Free Grammar School, 
vol. i, 30-48, 54, 136, 137, 140, 
242 note ; vol. ii, 177, 178, 184, 
273, 274 ig 3 

Manchester Fine Art Exhibition, 
vol. ii, 226 

Manchester Guardian, The, vol. i, 
30 note, 56; vol. ii, 295, 304, 
316, 317 and note, 340 
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Manchester Guardian, The, article 
on Cross Street Chapel in, vol. ii, 
316, 317 

Manchester Ivis, The, vol. i, 73 

Manchester Man, The, by Mrs. 
Linnzus Banks, vol. ii, 321 note 

Manchester Poetry, vol. i, 143 

Manchester Public Free Libraries, 
vol. i, viii ; vol. ii, 227, 325 note 

Manchester Quarterly, The, vol. i, 
77; vol. ii, 337 and note, 338 

Manchestey Rebels, The, vol. i, 17 
note, 24, 135; vol. ii, 51 note, 
286-91 

— — dedicated to Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, vol. i, 135; vol. ii, 289 

—w—first called The Good Old 
Times, vol. ii, 289 

— — illustrated by Frederick Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 290 

— — published by George Rout- 
ledge, vol. ii, 290 note 

—w—published by Tinsley in 
three volumes, vol. ii, 289 

Manchester Reference Library, 
vol. i, 60, 87 note, 111 

Manchester scenes in Guy Fawkes, 
vol. i, 398-403 

Manchester School Register, vol. i, 
19 note, 54, 136, 137, 140; vol. 
ll, 261-3, 285 

Manchester, visit of Ainsworth 
and Dickens, vol. i, 345-57 

Manchester Volunteers, vol. i, 12 

Manning, Miss Anne, claims the 
title Good Old Times, vol. ii, 289 

—— Mary Powell, by, vol. ii, 
290 and note 

Manning, Frederick, 
Boscobel, vol. ii, 278 

— — views of Charles II’s flight, 
by, vol. ii, 276 

Mannings, the, murderers, vol. ii, 
170 and note 

Manxmen, vol. i, 124 

Marian Seaforth of Pine Hollow, 
vol. i, 95, 110 

Marlborough, Duke of, admired 
by W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
vol. ii, 76, 77 

Marlowe, vol. i, 70, 91, 102 and 
note Bh] RE 

Marlowe’s Faustus, vol. i, 91, 102 
and note 
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Marriages of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 149, 150; vol. ii, 
311 

Marriage of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s third daughter, vol. ii, 


241 

Marryat, Captain, vol. i, vi, 189 
and note, 383; vol. ii, 37, 120, 
121, 128, 133 and note 

—-—contributor to 
Miscellany, vol. i, 383 

—-—contributor to The New 
Monthly Magazine vol. ii, 120, 
i20ebs3 

— — handwriting, vol. li, 133 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37 

——The King’s Own, by, vol. 
i, 189 and note 

—-—letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 121 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

— — Privateersman by, vol. ii, 
120) 527 

— — Valerie, by, vol. ii, 133 

Marsden, Canon John Howard, 
vol. i, 42; vol. ii, 323 

Marseilles, vol. ii, 189, 226 

Martin, C., portrait of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, by, vol. ii, 45 

Martin Chuzzlewit, by Charles 
Dickens, vol. ii, 68, 69 


Bentley’s 


Martin, Sir Theodore, vol. i, 
251, 333 and note, 334, 359, 
360, 366, 383 note 

—w— contributor to Bentley's 


Miscellany, vol. i, 383 note 

—-w—and the Bon Gaultier Bal- 
lads, vol. i, 359, 360 

— — ona dinner at Kensal Lodge, 
vol. i, 333, 334 

— — Flowers of Hemp, by, vol. i, 
251, 359 

— — letter to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 383 note 

— — on Nix my dolly, pals, vol. i, 
366 

Mary Barton, vol. i, 25 note 

Mary Powell, by Anne Manning, 
vol. ii, 290 note 

Mary Stukeley, vol. i, 105 

Masaniello at Dury Lane Theatre, 
vol. i, 115 


INDEX 


Masque of Queens, by Ben Jonson, 
vol. ii, 161 

Master Humphrey's Clock, Mary 
Howitt’s pony ‘‘ Peg,” in, vol. 


i, 276 

Master, Oswald Streynsham, vol. 
i, 42 and note 

Matthews, Mrs., vol. i, ix 

Maturin, vol. i, 287 

Mayfair, vol. i, 161, 162 

Maynard, Viscountess, presented 
venison for the Dunmow dinner, 
vol. ii, 214 

Measom, George, illustrated The 
Star Chamber, vol. ii, 190 

Medmenham Abbey, vol. i, 150 

Melbourne, Lord, at Lady Bless- 
ington’s Salon, vol. i, 226 

—-— George Norton loses his 
action against, vol. i, 175 note 

Melville, Lewis, vol. i, ix 

Memoiy of Wiliam Harrison 
Ainsworth, by Samuel Laman 
Blanchard, vol. i, vi, 4 note, 29 
note, 136, 140; vol. ii, 263 

Memoirs of a Protestant, vol. ii, 
303 

Memoirs of James, Earl of Derby, 
by Canon F. R. Raines, vol. ii, 
298, 299 

Memoirs of the House of Stanley, 
published by the Chetham 

* Society, vol. ii, 298 

Memoirs of the Rebellion, by the 
Chevalier de Johnstone, vol. ii, 
286 

Memorials of Mrs. Henry Wood, 
vol. ii, 236 note 

Men of Mark, vol. ii, 315, 319 and 
note 

Men of the Time, vol. i, 136 

Mercandotti, Mdlle, ballet-dancer, 
Voli, 155) 156, 105 

——clergyman’s lines 
charms, vol. i, 155 

—-—discovered by the Earl of 
Fife, vol. i, 155 

—-—married Ball Hughes, vol. 
1, 155 

—— popularity of, vol. i, 155) 
156 


to her 


——said to have been the 
daughter of the Earl of Fife, 
vol. i, 155 


a 


INDEX 


Mercer, Edmund, vol. i, ix, 141 
note, 401 note ; vol. ii, 288 

—w—account of Lancashire 

,. localities in Ainsworth’s novels, 

' vol. i, 401 note 

—-—on The Manchester Rebels, 
vol. ii, 288 

—— possesses Captain Jones’s 
copy of Siv John Chiverion, vol. 
1, 141 note 

Meredith, George, and East Lynne, 
vol. ii, 237, 238 and note 

——and Miss Jennett Hum- 
phreys, vol. ii, 270 and note 

Merrie Daies, ov Hie Away for 
Hulme Hail, vol. i, 143 

Merry England, vol. ii, 291-3 

— — dedicated to Dr. Ralph F. 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 292 

—-—iliustrated by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 291 note 

— — published in Bow Bells, vol. 
li, 291 

—w— published by John Dicks, 
vol. ii, 291 note 

—w—published by Tinsley in 
three volumes, vol. ii, 291 

Meteyard, Miss Eliza, “‘ Silver- 
pen,” letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 132, 237 

Mervyn Clitheroe, vol. i, 26 note, 
30-42, 65, 76; vol. ii, 177-89, 
228, 261, 262, 338 

— — description, vol. ii, 178-81 

— — completed, vol. ii, 183 

— — dinner, vol. ii, 183 

— — early numbers published by 
Chapman and Hall, vol. ii, 183 
note 

— — illustrated by “‘ Phiz,” vol. 
li, 187-9 

—w—largely autobiographical, 
vol. ii, 177-81, 183, 184 

— — later numbers published by 
George Routledge, vol. ii, 183 
note 

—w— notice by Charles Kent in 
The Sun, vol. ti, 180 

— — published in The Manchester 
Examiner, vol. ii, 338 

— — stopped for a time, vol. ii, 
182 

—— unpopular at first, vol. ii, 
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Michele Ovombello, vol. i, 268 ; vol. 


ii, 131 

Michell, Nicholas, on a dinner at 
Kensal Manor House, vol. ii, 42 

Middleton Hall, vol. ii, 161 

Milan, vol. ii, 134 

Milne, Bury, and Lewis, suc- 
cessors to Ainsworth, Crossley, 
and Sudlow, vol. i, 157 note 

Milne, Wat, fellow-student of W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 117 

Milnes, Monckton, at Lady Bless- 
ington’s Salon, vol. i, 226 

Milton and the Swedish Lord, by 

«=» Thomas Hughes, vol. ii, 10 

Mivandola, vol. i, 63 

Mirror, The, vol. i, vi 

Miser’s Daughter, and Windsor 
Castle, written contempor- 
aneously, vol. ii, 54, 55 

Miser’s Daughter, The, vol. i, 189 
and note; vol. ii, 4, 14, 50-5, 
57, 65, 82, 84-90, 100-3, 106 

—— dedicated to the author’s 
daughters, vol, ii, 50 

— — description, vol. ii, 50-2 

— — dramatized, vol. ii, 53, 84 

—w—Canon MHughes’s cousin, 
original of ‘‘ Sir Norfolk Salus- 
bury” in, vol. ii, 52 

— — illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, vol. ii, 4, 52 and note, 


53, 82 

—w—published in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. li, 4, 50 

—— published by Cunningham 
and Mortimer in three volumes, 
vol. ii, 50 and note 

Misunderstandings between W. 
Harrison Ainsworth and James 
Crossley, vol. ii, 167, 168, 241, 


242 

Mitford, Miss Mary Russell, vol. 
i, 376 note, 394 note; vol. ii, 47 
and note 

—w— criticized fack Sheppard, 
vol. i, 376 note 

—— on Queen Victoria and Van 
Amburgh’s lions, vol. i, 394 
note 

— — ruined by her father, vol. ii, 
47 and note 

Mitford, Dr. George, vol. ii, 47 and 
note 
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Modern Chivalry, vol. i, 66-8, 82, | Mosley, Si Oswald, of Ancoats 
177 note ey Hall, vol. i, 22 note 


— — illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, vol. ii, 68, 82 

— — probable authorship of, vol. 
li, 66, 67, 177 note 

Moncrieff, William T., dramatist, 
vol. i, 363 and note 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth and 
the Rev. R. H. Barham call on, 
vol. i, 363 

—-— controversy between Dick- 
ens and, vol. i, 363 

—-— his version of Jack Shep- 
pard, vol. i, 363 

“ Monkshood,”’ pseudonym of W. 
Francis Ainsworth, vol. ii, 224 
and note, 226 

Monody on the Death of John 
Philip Kemble, vol. i, 109 

Monte Christo, translated by W. 
Francis Ainsworth, vol. ii, 131 

Monthly Mirror, The, vol. i, 311 

Moore, Tom, vol. i, v, 164, 168, 
266, 269, 384 

——at a Bentley's Miscellany 
dinner, vol. i, 384 

— —at Lady Blessington’s Salon, 
vol. i, 266 

——at Lady Holland’s Salon, 
vol. i, 269 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, v 

—-—on new club proposed by 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 164 

Moran of The Globe, vol. i, 279, 
291 and note 

Morier, James, author of Hajji 
Baba in England, vol. i, 183 
note, 276 7 

Morley, Professor, vol. ii, 342 

Morning Hevald reporter in the 
Isle of Man, vol. i, 126 

Mortimer, John, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth dispute with, vol. ii, 
TNDeD pees 

— —Ainsworth’s Magazine bought 
by, vol. ii, 71, 79 

Morwich, Mr., vol. ii, 138 

Moschus, Greek poet, vol. i, 99 
and note 

Moseley Old Hall, vol. ii, 279 and 
note 

Mosley, Ann, vol. i, 14 


Mosleys of Ancoats, vol. 1, 14 and 
note, 17, 22 note 

Moss, Cottingham, died of hydro- 
phobia, vol. ii, 166 

Mostyn, B., guest at the Dunmow 
dinner, vol. ii, 213 

Mostyn, Mrs., daughter of Mrs. 
Thrale, vol. ii, 190 

— — The Star Chamber dedicated 
to, vol. ii, 190 

Mount Blanc, vol. i, 220 

Mount Edgcumbe and Ailesbury, 
the Earls of, and the Opera 
House, vol. i, 154 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, by G. S. 
Layard, vol. ii, 132 note 

““Mr. Mathews ”’ business name of 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 


159 

Mr. Soapy Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
by Surtees, vol. ii, 168 

MS. sold at Sotheby’s, vol. i, 114 
note 

Murder Prevented, ov the Squive’s 
Dream, The, by John Hughes, 
vol. ii, 10 

Mutiny, The, vol. i, 105 

My Aunt Margaret's Mirror, by 
Sir Walter Scott, vol. i, 168 

My Autobiography and Reminis- 
cences, by W. P. Frith, r.a., vol. 
li, 115 note 

Myddleton Pomfret, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s last story in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany, vol. ii, 258 

—-— illustrated by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 258 note 

— — published by Chapman and 
Hall in three volumes, vol. ii, 
258 

— — published by George Rout- 
‘ledge in one volume, vol. ii, 2 58 
note 

My Novel, by Bulwer-Lytton, vol. 
1, 177 

My Old Complaint, ballad in The 
Flitch of Bacon, vol. ii, 201 

— — set to music by J. L. Hatton, 
vol. ii, 201 


Naples, vol. i, 192-200 
Narvative of the Life and surprising 
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INDEX 


Robberies and Adventures of 
William Page, vol. i, 245 
National Club, vol. ii, 195 
National Tales, by Tom Hood, 

vol. i, 116, 175 
Natural History, vol. i, 27, 28 
Nether Whitley, vol. i, 15 
Neville, Henry, and the Adelphi 

Jack Sheppard, vol. i, 364 note 
Neville, John, as ‘“ Jonathan 

Wild,” vol. i, 363 
Nevison, ‘‘ Swift Nicks ”’ and his 

ride to York, vol. i, 244, 245 

and note 
New Bath Guide, The, vol. i, 151 

and note 
Newberry, Miss Ann, vol. i, 26 
Newchurch-in-Pendle, vol. ii, 152 
and note 
— — proposed memorial to W. 

Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 152 

note 
Newgate, Jack Sheppard’s cell 

at Madame Tussaud’s, vol. i, 

354 note 
New Gull’s Horne-Book, The, a 

review of A New Spirit of the 

Age, vol. ii, 69 
New Monthly Magazine, The, vol. 

i, 63, 64, 94, 95, I10, 175 note, 

176; 3005+ vol:.-ii, 70 note, 

III—21, 126, 130 note, 131, 133, 

136, 137, 147, 168, I71 note, 172, 

198, 219-22, 226, 229, 235-7, 

239, 260, 267 and note, 268, 276 
———W. Francis Ainsworth 

editor, vol. ii, 267 and note 
——— W. Harrison Ainsworth 

ceases to be proprietor and 

editor, vol. ii, 267 
— ——W. Harrison Ainsworth 

purchased, vol. ii, 111-13, 126 
——w— Boscobel published in, 

vol. ii, 276 
— — — Bulwer-Lytton editor, 

vol. ii, 113 
—— Thomas Campbell editor, 


vol. ii, 113 
—  —— contributors to, vol. ii, 
irs—2n, 120, 136, 137, 108, 


171 note, 221, 235, 236 

—- — — East Lynne published in, 
VOly i, 237 

— — — end of, vol. ii, 268 note 
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New Monthly Magazine, The Flitch 
of Bacon, published in, vol. ii, 
198 

——— Hilary St. Ives, 
lished in, vol. ii, 260 

— — — Tom Hood editor, vol. ii, 
7O note, 113 

—-— — Theodore Hook editor, 
vol. ii, 113 

— — — political, vol. ii, 221 

—-—-— proposed company to 
buy it, vol. ii, 267 note 

—— -— published by Chapman 
and Hall, vol. ii, 131 

—— — Cyrus Redding’s defence 
of Lord Byron in, vol. ii, 267 

— — — Cyrus Redding’s reminis- 
cences of, vol. ii, 95: 

Nicholas Assheton’s Journal, vol. 
li, 147 

Nicholas Nickleby, vol. i, 336 

Nick of the Woods, by Dr. Bird, 
W. Harrison Ainsworth wrote 
a preface to, vol. i, 327 

Nix my doll, pals, fake, away, vol. 
i, 249, 251-4, 366 

Noblet, Mdlle, ballet-dancer, vol. 
1, 154, 155 

Noctes Ambrosiane, by “ Chris- 
topher North,” vol. 1, 90 note 

North, R. Ford, schoolfellow of 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 
AZ Vola O02 

Norton, Mrs. Caroline, vol. i, vi, 
175 and note, 176 and note ; vol. 
i, 5 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth, her 
literary adviser, vol. i, 176 

—-— “The Byron of her Sex,” 
vol. i, 176 note 

—w— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5 

—— granddaughter of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, vol. i, 176 

—— literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

— — married Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, vol. i, 176 note 

—— The Sorrows of Rosalie, by, 
vol. i, 176 

—w—unhappy marriage with 
George Norton, vol. i, 175 note 

Norton, George, brother of Lord 
Grantley, vol. i, 175 note 


pub- 
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Norton, George, lost his action 
against Lord Melbourne, vol. i, 
175 note 

—  — married Caroline Sheridan, 
vol. i, 175 note 


O’Connell, Daniel, breakfasts with 

bs Rogers, vol. ii, 66 

O domus antiqua! Quam bono 
dominaris domino, vol. i, 45 

Old Church Clock, by Canon 
Richard Parkinson, vol. i, 341 ; 
vol. ii, 316 

Old Court, vol. ii, 256 and note 

—-— illustrated by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 256 note 

— — published in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. ti, 256 

—— published by Chapman and 
Hall in three volumes, vol. ii, 
256 

— — published by George Rout- 
ledge, in one volume, vol. ii, 256 
note 

Old Exchange 

_ chester, vol. 1, 75 

Old Grindrod’s Ghost, ballad in The 
Flitch of Bacon, vol. ii, 200 

Old London Merchant, The, in 
Pic-Nic Papers, vol. i, 308 

Old Trafford Botanic Gardens, 
Voll 038 

Old Trafford Museum, vol. i, 11 


Library, Man- 


Old St. Paul's, vol. i, 392, 396, 
414, 421-32; vol. ii, 89, go, 
96-8, III, 131 


— — Berkshire scenes in, vol. i, 
426 

— — dedicated to Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, vol. i, 429 

— — favourably received, vol. i, 
430 

— — first serial story in an Eng- 
lish newspaper, vol. i, 422 

— — groundwork taken from De 
Foe, vol. i, 423, 425, 427 

— — illustrated by John Frank- 
lin, vol. i, 429, 430; vol. ii, 90 

— — illustrated by ‘‘ Phiz,’’ vol. 
i, 430; vol. ii, 111 

—— published by Hugh Cun- 
ningham, in three volumes, vol. 


i, 429 
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Old St Paul's, published by Parry, 
Blenkarn and Company, in one 
volume, vol. i, 430 

— — published in monthly parts, 
vol. i, 430 

—-—published in The Sunday 
Times, vol. i, 422; vol. ii, 96-8 

— —reissued in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 131 

Oldham, Hugh, Bishop of Exeter, 
founder of the Manchester Free 
Grammar School, vol. i, 30, 31 


note 

Oliphant, Mrs., Annals of a 
Publishing House, by, vol. i, 
415 note 

Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens, 
vol. i, 344, 358-61, 383, 385, 
300; vol. il, 80, +583), 37.085. 
90, 102, 103, 106 

Ollier, Charles and James, pub- 
lishers, vol. i, 85 and note, 86, 87 

Ollier, Charles, vol. i, 86, 87, 161 
and note, 176, 273, 279, 283, 
295, 404; vol. ii, 5, 14 and note, 
66 note, 73 and note, 75, 173, 
ee 179; 199; .221, -222, e220) 


oo oaiten and his Wife, by, vol. 
i, 161 and note 

—-—Richard Bentley’s reader, 
vol. ii, 73 note 

— — character, vol. ii, 228, 229 

——contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5, 66 note 

— — death, vol. ii, 228, 229 

— — Ferrers, by, vol. i, 161 and 
note 

— -— finished Dr. Maginn’s John 
Manesty, vol. ii, 66 

— — Leigh Hunt’s sketch of, vol. 
li, 229 

— — lecturer, vol. ii, 222 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 161 - 

——letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 283, 404; 
vol. ii, 14 and note, 75, 173, 178, 
179, 199; 22%, 222 

——letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth to the son of, vol. ii, 
228, 229 

—— praised St. James’s, vol. ii, 
75 
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INDEX 


Omnibus, The, George Cruik- 
shank’s magazine, vol. i, 431; 
vol. li, 96 and note, 99, 129 

— — Samuel Laman Blanchard 
editor, vol. ii, 129 

One Foot in the Stirrup, ballad, 
vol. i, 170 note 

One Horse Chay, The, by John 
Hughes, vol. ii, 10 and note 

One Hoss Shay, The, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, vol. ii, 10 note 

On the — inst, Drowned while 
Bathing, by Edwin Arnold, vol. 
li, 222 

Opera House, the King’s Theatre, 
vol. i, 129-31, 153-7, 164, 165, 
174, 175; vol. ii, 65 

W. Harrison Ainsworth a 

129-31, 


frequenter of, vol. i, 
153; vol. i, 65 

Harrison Ainsworth 
gives free passes to, vol. i, 164, 
165 

— — artistes’ high salaries, vol. i, 
154 

—-—frequenters of the Green 
Room, vol. i, 154 

— — under John Ebers’s manage- 
ment, vol. i, 154, 174, 175 

Opeva Reminiscences for 1827, 
contributed to The Keepsake, 
vol. i, 167 

Ordsall Hall, vol. i, 401 and note, 


402 

Osler, Dr. William, on great men’s 
reticence, vol. 11, 243 note 

Otechestvennuiya Zapiski, Russian 
version of The Flitch of Bacon 
published in the, vol. ii, 200 

** Ouida,”’ Louise de la Ramé, vol. 
i, vi; vol. ii, 234-6 

— W. Harrison Ainsworth’s ap- 
preciation of, vol. ii, 235 

— contributor to Bentley's Mis- 
cellany, vol. li, 234, 235 

—contributor to The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 235 

— Dashwood’s Drag, first con- 
tribution to Bentley's Mis- 
cellany, by, vol. ii, 234, 235 

— Held in Bondage first appeared 
in The New Monthly Magazine 
as Granville de Vigne, vol. ii, 


235 
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“ Ouida,” Idalia, originally called 
The Lady of his Dreams, by, 
vol. ii, 236 

— letter from W. Harrison Ains- 

worth, vol. ii, 236 

-- literary friend of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

— the origin of the pseudonym, 
vol. ii, 235 note 

— Strathmore, by, vol. ii, 236 

“Our Library Table,’ in Azns- 
worth’s Magazine, vol. ii, 16, 68 


——w— burlesqued in Punch, 
vol. ii, 16 
— — — heading drawn by George 


Cruikshank, vol. ii, 16 

Overs J. A. a carpenter writer, 
vol. i, 390-3 ; vol. ii, 237 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth’s in- 
terest in, vol.i, 390-3; vol.ii, 237 

—w—letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 391-3 

—-w-sends his book to Charles 
Dickens, vol. i, 393 

Overs, Mrs., Charles Dickens in- 
terested Miss Burdett-Coutts 
in her, vol. i, 393 

Ovingdean Grange, vol. ii, 231-4, 
279 

— — dedicated to the Rev. Alfred 
Stead, vol. ii, 231 

— — dinner, vol. ii, 234 

— — illustrated by “‘ Phiz,” vol. 
li, 231 

— — published in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. il, 231 

— — published by George Rout- 
ledge, vol. ii, 231 

Oxenford, John, contributor to 
Ainsworth Magazine, vol. ii, 5 

Oxford, vol. ii, 285 

— Bishop of, vol. li, 255 


Palmerston, Lord, vol. ii, 243 
Pamphlet addressed to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, vol. i, 133 
Pardoe, Miss Julia, contributor to 

Ainsworth’s Magazine, vol. ii, 65 
and note 
Paris, vol. i, 147, 148, 369, 430; 
~ VOl, ii, 137-9, 169, 170, 176, 
“# 189, 224, 253 
Parke, William, vol. ii, 277 and 
note, 282 and note, 283 
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Parke, William, accompanied 
Ainsworth to Worcester, Bos- 
cobel, etc., vol. ii, 277 and note 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
visited, vol. ii, 277 

Parkinson, Canon Richard, vol. 1, 
345) 342) 1shO pavOl. di 22d. 
and note 305, 316 

—w—on Dickens’s first visit to 
Manchester, vol. i, 341 

— — Old Church Clock, by, vol. ii, 
316 

— — passage of arms with John 
Forster, vol. i, 342 

—— Remains of John Byrom, 
edited by, vol ii, 224 and note 

Parker, Joseph, at W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s funeral, vol. ti, 343 

Parks, William, “ William 
Weever’”’ in Mervyn Clitheroe, 
vol, ii, 185 and note 

Parks, Mrs. William, ‘‘ Hannah 
Massey”? in Mervyn Clitheroe, 
vol. ii, 185 and note 

Parr, J. G. Lockhart’s review of, 
vol. i, 180, 183 

Parr, Dr. Samuel, and Cross Street 
Chapel, vol. i, 26 and note 

—— “Dr. Bray” in Mervyn 
Clitheroe, vol. ii, 187 

Parry, Blenkarn and Co., pub- 
lished Old St. Paul’s, vol. i, 
430 

Paslew, Abbot, vol. ii, 148-51 

Pasta, Madame, opera-singer, vol. 
1, 154 

Paton, L. V., vol. i, ix 

Pavey, Charles, secretary to the 
Dunmow Flitch revival, vol. ii, 
202, 203 

Payn, James, Ballads from Eng- 
lish History, by, vol. ii, 221 

—-—contributor to The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 221 

Pedigree of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 3-19 

Peel, Right Hon. Robert, vol. 1, 
133 

Pencillings by the Way, by N. P. 
Willis, vol. i, 293 and note 

Pendennis, by W. M. Thackeray, 
vol, ii, 177 

Penderel-Brodhurst, James, vol. i, 
viii, vol. ii, 280-3 ; 


INDEX ; 


Penderel-Brodhurst, James, W. 
Harrison Ainsworth interested 
in, vol. ii, 280-3 

—— — assistant, “editer® “Gita 
James’s Gazette, vol. 11, 281 note 

— — Destined to Win Her, by vol. 
li, 281 

——editor of The 
vol. ii, 281 note 

— — editor of St. James’s Budget, 
vol. ii, 281 note 

—— letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. il, 280-3 

—— wrote a memoir of William 
Parke, vol. ii, 283 

Penderel, George, vol. li, 279 

Penderel, Humphrey, vol. ii, 279 

Penderel, John, vol. ii, 279 

Penderel, Richard, vol. i, 279 

Penderel, William, vol. ii, 279 

Pendle Hill, vol. ii, 143-8, 152, 
155, 156, 158, 159 and note, 163 

Pendle Hill in History and Litera- 
ture, by James Mackay, vol. 
li, 159 note 

Pepys’ Diary, vol.i, 125 and note 

Pére la Chaise, vol. i, 148 

Personal appearance of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 66 and 
note, 75, 70, 117, 118, 165, 2028 
263; ° voll i, 40; 41, 43; 
198, 319 

Perry, printer’s boy, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s kindness to, vol. ii, 


Guardian, 


4 

Pessimism of the December Tales, 
vol. i, 106 

Peterloo Riot, vol.i, 46,47 and note 

Pettigrew, Dr. J., vol. i, 432; vol. 
li, 38 and note, 40, 72, 97, 99, 
TOO, 103, 108, 126, 166) "x67, 
306 note 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 38, 40 

— — on hydrophobia, vol. ii, 166, 
167 

Philips, Jacob, W. Harrison Ains- 
worth pupil of, vol. i, 114-17, 
122 

——A Letter from a Grandfather 
to a Grandson, by, vol. i, 114 note 

Philips, Robert, vol. ii, 176 

Philip van Artevelde, vol. i, 181 
and note 


INDEX 


“ Phiz,” Hablot Knight Browne, 
vol. 1, vi, 325, 338 and note, 339, 
341-43, 430; vol. ii, 37, 102, 
III, 187-0, 222, 231 

— burnt his correspondence, vol. 
li, 188 note 

— friend W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
vol. i, vi 

— at Kensal Manor House, vol. ii, 


37 

— illustrated Azinsworth’s Maga- 
zine, vol. ii, 111 

— illustrated Auriol, vol. ii, 111 

— illustrated Crichton, vol. ii, 111 

— illustrated Mervyn Clitheroe, 
vol. ii, 187-9 

— illustrated Old St. Paul’s, vol. i, 
430; vol. ii, 111 

— illustrated Ovingdean Grange, 
vol. ii, 231 

— illustrated The Pickwick Pa- 
pers, vol. i, 338 note 

— illustrated The Spendthritft, 
vol. ii, 222 

— letter from W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 188 

— visited Manchester with Dick- 
ens, vol. i, 338, 339, 341-3 

Pickersgill, H. W., vol. i, 394, 
414, 416 and note ; vol. ii, 226, 
306 

—— portrait of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, by, vol. i, 416 and 
note ; vol. ii, 226, 306 

_— — subscribed for Mrs. Siddons’ 

bust, vol. i, 394 

Pickersgill, William, vol. ii, 220, 
22237 

— — “Cornelius Colville, vol. ii, 
221 

— — handwriting, vol. ii, 220 

—— The Last of the House, by, 
vol. ii, 220, 221 

—w— letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 220, 221 

“* Pickwick ”’ dinners, vol. i, 330, 


I 

Pickwick Papers, The, by Charles 
Dickens, vol. i, 330, 331, 334, 
336, 338 note 

—— Dickens gave Ainsworth a 
special copy of, vol. i, 331 

— — J. G. Lockhart’s opinion of, 
vol. i, 336 
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Pic-Nic Papers, vol. i, 308; vol. 
li, 131 note 

Pictorial Times, The, on W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth and his daugh- 
ters, vol. li, 45, 46 

Pilgrims’ procession at Loreto, 
vol. i, 211 

Pirate, The, vol. i, 71 

Piscator and Piscatrix, by W. M. 
Thackeray, vol. i, 168 

Pitt, G. Dibdin, his Rookwood at the 
Victoria Theatre, vol. i, 258 note 

Pleasington, near Blackburn, vol. 


1,4 

Plumer, fellow-pupil of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 148 

Po, the River, vol. i, 215 

Pocket Books and Keepsakes, vol. i, 
166 

Poe, E. A., Balloon Hoax by, vol.uj, 
123-6 

—— contributor to 
Miscellany, vol. i, 390 

Poems by Cheviot Tichburn, W. 
Harrison Ainsworth’s first book, 
vol. i, 83 Z 

— — —a very scarce book, vol. 
1, 87 

Pokerian Controversy, The, vol. i, 71 

Pompeii, vol. i, 195-8 

Poole took ‘Paul Pry” from Tom 
Hill, vol. i, 311 

Poole’s picture of ‘‘ Solomon 
Eagle and the Plague of Lon- 
don,” vol. i, 425 note 

Pope, and ‘‘ Tom’s ”’ coffee-house, 
vol, i, I15 

Portrait of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth in omnibuses, vol. i, 258 

— — — in Men of Mark, vol. ii, 
315, 319 and note 

—-— w—at the Royal Academy, 
vol. ii, 74 

Portraits of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 258, 259, 279 
and note, 282 and note, 298, 
314 and note, 352, 416 and 
note ; vol. li, 45, 74, 110, 226, 
306, 315, 319 and note 

Posthumous Memoir of Myseif, by 
Horace Smith, vol. ii, 171 

Potter, Mrs. Sydney, author of, 
Cross Street Chapel, sixty years 
since, vol. ii,316 and note 


Bentley’s 
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Potts’s Discoverie of Witches, vol. ii, 
144, 145, 156 : 
Poulett, the Earl of, married 
Sylvia Lilian Storey, vol. i, 150 
note 

Poulten, W. C., vol. i, 1x 

Power, Margaret, Lady Blessing- 
ton, vol. i, 263 

Prague, vol. ii, 134, 135 

Praise of Porter, The, vol. ii, 31 

Precocity of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 60 and note, 61, 70 

Preston Fight, vol. ii, 295-8 

——dedicated to W. Francis 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 296 

—— illustrated by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 296 note 

—— originally called The Last 
Lord Derwentwater, vol. ii, 295 

—  — published by George Rout- 
ledge, vol. ii, 296 note 

—w—published by Tinsley in 
three volumes, vol. ii, 296 

Primrose, Lady,and Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, vol. i, 115 

Printers’ errors, vol. i, 302; vol. 
ii, 173 and note 

Pritchard, the Rev. W. Saint, 
takes the name of Sergison, 
vol. i, 232 

Privateersman, The, by Captain 
Marryat, vol. li, 120, 262 

Proby, Archdeacon, vol. ii, 10 

Proctor, Bryan W. See “ Barry 
Cornwall ”’ 

Pseudonyms of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 54, 60-3, 71, 


73, 83 

Publisher and bookseller, W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 
157-75, 181 

Publishing season, vol. i, 294, 295 

Punch, vol. i, 361 and note, 375 ; 
vol. ii, 5 and note, 16, 114-18 
122, 123, 339 

— attacks on W. Harrison Ains- 
worth in, vol. ii, 114-18, 122, 
Te3 

— cartoon by Linley Sambourne 
- ae Harrison Ainsworth, vol. 


oan tes Sheppard, vol. i 361 
and note, 375 
Pyrenees, vol. ii, 172 
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Quarterly Review, The, vol 
173 and note, 180 note, 183, 
185, 189, 256, 267 and note ; 
vol. ii, 65, 224 

Quarterly Review, The, article on 
Steele by John Forster, in, 
vol. ii, 224 

——reviewed Rookwood, vol. i, 
256, 267 note 

Quirinal, vol. i, 205 ; 

Quis vere Rex, translation by W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 43 
and note, 61 


Radcliffe, Mrs., vol. i, 70, 287 

Radcliffe, William, Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant, vol. i, 4 note 

Railway mania, vol. i, 115 

Raines, Canon F. R., vol. ii, 273 
and note, 295, 298, 299, 302, 
305, 212, 314 , 

— — death, vol. ii, 314 
——The Leaguer of Lathom 
dedicated to, vol. ii, 299, 302 
— — Life of Humphrey Chetham, 

by, vol. ii, 312 
—— The Memoirs of James, 
Earl of Derby, by, vol. ii, a 


299 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, and Chethaem 
Library, vol. i, 76 

Raphael’s pictures in the Bar- 
berini Palace, vol. i, 205 

— — Vatican, vol. i, 203 

Raymond, George, contributor to 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, vol. ti, 5 

Reade, Charles, vol. ii, 192 

Read Hall, vol. ii, 152, 153 

Recollections, vol. i, 91 note, 106 

Recollections of the Table Talk of 
Samuel Rogers, by Alexander 
Dyce, vol. ii, 225 and note 

Recollections of a Veteran, vol. i, 61 

Red-Breast of Aquitania, The, vol. 
ii, 18-21 

Redding, Cyrus, vol. i, 95 ; vol. ii, 
168,225) 252, 253 

—-—contributor to The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 168, 
221 

—-—political articles in the 
New Monthly Magazine, by, 
vol. ii, 221 


INDEX 


Redding, Cyrus, Reminiscences of 
Thomas Campbell, by, vol. ii, 
168 


—— Reminiscences of the New 
Monthly Magazine, by, vol. i, 


5 

— — and Alaric A. Watts, vol. ii, 
253 

Reeve, K., vol. i, ix 

Reigate, vol. ii, 264, 271, 276, 280, 
285, 311, 314, 338-42 

Reiss, vol. i, 178 

_ Relations with Spirits, by Dr. Dee, 
vol. i, 403 

Religion of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 24-5 ; vol. ii, 280 

Remains of John Byrom, edited by 
Canon Parkinson, vol. ii, 224 
and note, 228 

Reminiscences of Thomas Camp- 
bell, by Cyrus Redding, vol. ii, 
168 

Reminiscences Connected with Oak 
Panelling, by Morris Charles 
Jones, vol. ii, 248 

Repealers, by Lady Blessington, 
vol. i, 267 note 

Retrospective Review, The, vol. i, 
85 note, 86 and note, 418; vol. 


ii, 295 

Revival of the Dunmow Flitch, 
vol. ii, zOI-17 

Reynolds, Edward Mansel, editor 
of The Keepsake, vol. i, 174 note 

Reynolds, G. W. M., romance 
writer, vol. i, 360 note 

Rhine, The, vol. i, 178, 179; vol. 
li, 134 

Rhodoconakis, Dr. Constantine, 
mentioned in Old St. Paul’s, 
vol. i, 427 

——letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth to a decendant of, 
vol. i, 428 

Rialto, the, Venice, vol. i, 215, 216 

Richards, Major H. M., vol. ii, 
241 note 

“Ride for Life,” in John Manesty, 
Oli, 2 

‘** Ride to York,’’ Dick Turpin’s, 


vol. i, 235-42, 244-6, 256, 258, - 


268 
— — Harris’s, vol. i, 245, 246 and 
note 
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** Ride to York,” Nevison’s, vol. i, 
244, 245 note 

—— drawings by Edward Hull, 
vol. i, 258 

Rimbault, J. H., engraver, vol. ii, 


278 

Richie, Lady, vol. i, ix, vol. ii, 44, 
II7 note, 193 

Richie, Leitch, vol. i, 294, 313 and 
note 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
opinion of, vol. i, 294 

— — The Magician, by, vol. i, 294 

Rivals; a Serio-Comic Tragedy, 
The, vol. i, 60 

Rivington, C. R., vol. i, ix 

Robins, George, auctioneer, vol. 
ul, 13 

Robinson, Miss Emma, vol. ii, 134 
and note 

Robinson, George, editor of The 
Retrospective Review, vol. i, 85 
note 

Robinson, Henry Crabb, vol. i, 
121 and note; vol. ii, 64 

— —his opinion of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 121 

—— met W. Harrison Ainsworth 
at Charles Lamb’s, vol. i, 121 

Rochdale in 1745 and 1746, by 
Samuel Brierley, vol. ii, 290 

Rodd, friend of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 414; vol. ii, 
135, 145 

Rodwell, G. H., set to music the 
ballads in Jack Sheppard, vol. 
i, 366 

Rogers, Samuel, vol. i, vi, 214, 
263, 266, 269; vol. ii, 66, 225 
and note 

——on W. Harrison Ainsworth 
and Count D’Orsay, vol. i, 263 

— — at Lady Blessington’s Salon, 
vol. i, 266 

—-—at Lady Holland’s Salon, 
vol. i, 269 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi; vol. 
ii, 66 

Romance, W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s love of, vol. i, 21, 22, 
29, 50 

Romance writing, change in, vol, 
i, 286, 287 
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Rome, vol. i, 200-8 

Romer, F., set to music the Rook- 
wood ballads, vol. i, 280 

Rookwood, vol. i, vi, 59, 71, 184, 
187, 209 note, 229-54, 255-87, 
300, 931593300944 Vol. 1, 32, 
89, 173, 309 . 

— W. Harrison Ainsworth’s por- 
trait in the fourth edition of, 
vol. i, 279 note 

— ballads in, vol. i, 279-82, 366 

— commenced at Chesterfield, vol. 
i, 230,235 

— corrected proof in Chetham 
Library, vol. i, 257 

— James Crossley’s notice in The 
Manchester Courier, vol. i, 283 

— dramatic version by G. Dibdin 
Pitt, vol. i, 258 note 

— dramatized, vol. i, 258 and note 

— dedicated to the author’s 
mother, vol. i, 258 

— Dutch edition, vol. i, 285 

— favourably received, vol. i, 256, 
257, 259, 267 

— fifth edition, vol. i, 282, 283 

— French edition, vol. i, 285 

—the “ Knight of Malta” and 
“Jerry Juniper,” real charac- 
ters in, vol. i, 247, 249 

— illustrated by J. Cawse, vol. i, 
282, 283 

— illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, vol. i, 277 and note, 278 ; 
vol. ii, 82, 89 

— Parisian edition, vol. i, 284, 300 

— particulars of Turpin supplied 
by Mr. Maidment, vol. i, 336 

— partly written at Rottingdean, 
vol. i, 232 

— published by Richard Bentley, 
vol. i, 255 

— reviews of, vol. i, 259, 279, 344 

— success of, vol. i, 255-61, 277, 
331, 344 

— “ Rookwood Hall” taken from 
Cuckfield Place, vol. i, 187, 231, 
23D, 239A 

— third and fourth editions pub- 
lished by John Macrone, vol. i, 
277-9 

— thunderstorm in, vol. i, 209 note 

— written in a haphazard manner, 
yol, i, 254 


INDEX | 


Rossetti, and “ Dick 
Turpin,” vol. i, 242 note 

Rostherne, vol. i, 11, 22, 47, 106 q 
vol. ii, 177, 179 and note, 181,184 

Rouen, vol. ii, 170 

Rough Lee, vol. ii, 153, 154, 157 

Routledge, George, and Sons, vol. 
i, ix; vol. ii, 183 note, 190 and 
note, 198, 221-3, 231, 244 note, 
249 note, 252 note, 254 note, 255 
note, 256 note, 258 note, 260 note, 
285, 290 note, 296 note, 299 note, 
308 and note, 313 and note, 315, 
339 and note 

— — — edition of Ainsworth’s 
works at three shillings and six- 
pence a volume, published by, 
vol. ii, 308 and note, 315 


woe | 
: 


——-— published Ballads, : 
mantic, Fantastical, and H’ umor-— 
ous, vol. ii, 223, 285 


—-—-— published Beau Nash, 
vol. ii, 313 and note 

—— — published Cardinal Pole, ‘ 
vol. ii, 249 note : 

—— published The Constable’ 
de Bourbon, vol. ii, 255 note 

—-—w— published The Flitch of 
Bacon, vol. ii, 198 

— — — published Hilary St. Ives, 
vol. ii, 260 note 

— — — published John Law, vol. 
ii, 252 note 

— — — published the later num- 
bers of Mervyn Clitheroe, vol. ii, 
183 note 

—-— — published The Leaguer of 
Lathom, vol. ii, 299 note 

—— — published The Lord Mayor 
of London, vol. ii, 244 note 

published The Man- 
chester Rebels, vol. ii, 290 

— — — published Myddleton Pom- 
fret, vol. ii, 258 note 

— — — published O/d Court, vol. 
li, 256 note 

— — — published 
Grange, vol. ii, 231 

—-—-— published The 
Fight, vol. ii, 296 note 

——— published The 
Match, vol. ii, 254 note 

—-—-— published The 
thrift, vol. ti, 222 


} 
Ro-- 
i 
; 


Ovingdean 
Preston 
Spanish 

Spend- 


INDEX 


Routledge, George, and Sons, pub- 
lished Stanley Brereton, vol. ii, 
339 and note 

— — — published The Star Cham- 
ber, vol. ii, 190 

' Routledge, Messrs. R. and F., at 
W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
funeral, vol. ii, 343 

Rowley, Charles, vol. ii, 317 and 
note, 318 

“ Royal Oak,”’ vol. ii, 279 and note 

Rushton, Archdeacon, vol. ii, 152 

Russell, Lord John, at Lady 
Holland’s Salon, vol. i, 269 

Russell, William, The Times 
correspondent, vol. ii, 225 

— — dinner to, vol. ii, 225 

Rylands, J, Paul, at the Man- 
chester banquet, vol. ii, 321 


Sabin, F., vol.i,ix . 

Sacred Harmony, by Rev. Ralph 
Harrison, vol. i, 13 

Sala, George Augustus, on Count 
D’Orsay and W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 263 

— — on the “‘ Ride to York,” vol. 
i, 238 note 

—w—on Sir James Thornhill’s 
painting of ‘“‘ Jack Sheppard,” 
vol. i, 354 note 

Salathiel, by the Rev. George 
Croly, vol. i 91 note 

Salter, Manchester 
manager, vol. i, 109 

Salusbury-Hughes, Herbert, vol. i, 
ix 

Sambourne, Linley, Punch car- 
toon of Ainsworth by, vol. ii, 


Theatre 


9 
“«Sam’s ”’ coffee-house, vol. i, 115 
Saville, E. F., as ‘‘ Jack Shep- 
pard,” vol. i, 363 
Scarlett, Sir James, afterwards 
Lord Abinger, vol. i, 257 and 
note 
—-—praised Rookwood, vol. i, 


2 
Paniday of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 30-48, 108 
Schoolfellows of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 42-3, 93 note 
Scot's Magazine, The, vol, i, 65 
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Scott, Sir Walter, vol. i, v, 42 note, 
79, OI, 93, 144-6, 168-70, 183, 
281, 287, 395 

— —and W. Harrison Ainsworth 
similar as boys, vol. i, 42 note 

— — W. Harrison Ainsworth first 
met, vol. i, 93 

— — Anne of Geterstein, by, vol. i, 
183 

— — The Bonnets of Bonnie Dun- 
dee, by, vol. i, 169, 170 

—-— contributions to The Keep- 
sake of, vol. i, 168 and note 

— — and Mrs. Hughes, vol. i, 281 

——his influence on W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 70 

—-— his influence on romance 
writing, vol. i, 287 

— — on his imitators, vol. i, 146 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, v 

—-—and the Waverley novels, 
vol. i, 91 

Scott Monument, committee, vol. 
ee 

Scrap Book, The, vol. i, 71 

Sea Spirit, The, vol. i, 106 

Seccombe, Thomas, vol. i, x, 238 
and note, 242 note 

—w— account of Dick Turpin, 
vol. i, 238 and note, 242 note 

Secret History of the Court and 
Times of George IV, vol. ii, 137 

Sergison, Captain Charles, vol. i, 
ix, 232 note 

Sergison, Mrs., vol. i, 198 

Sergison, the Rev. William, vol. i, 
187, 188, I9 1-221, 232 and note ; 
vol. 341 

— —and W. Harrison Ainsworth 
tour in Italy and Switzerland, 
vol. i, 191-221 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
visited him at Cuckfield Place, 
vol. i, 187, 232 

——letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 188 

— — originally W. Saint Pritch- 
ard, vol. i, 232 note 

Seven Years of the King’s Theatre, 
by John Ebers and J. P. Aston, 

* vol. i, 156 note, 174, 175 

Shaw John, and his club, vol, i, 
77 and note 
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Shaylor, Joseph, vol. i, ix 

Shelley, Mrs., Frankenstein, by, 
vol. i, 122 note 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, v 

— — met W. Harrison Ainsworth 
at Charles Lamb’s, vol. i, 122 

Shelley’s tomb, vol. i, 201 

Sheppard, Jack, vol. i, 285 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, vol. i, 


176 

She thought of Him—and Wept! 
by the Countess d’Orsay, vol. 
ii, 13 

Shipley, Mary E., Granny’s 
Heroes, by, vol. ii, 298 note 

Shirley, by Charlotte Bronté, vol. 
ii, 173 and note 

Shop, W. Harrison Ainsworth’s, 
vol. i, 158, 159, 162 

— — —a literary rendezvous, vol. 
i, 162 

Shore, Jane, vol. ii, 293, 294 

Shorter, Clement K., vol. i, ix 

Shuttleworth, Ann, vol. i, 9 

Shuttleworth, John, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s great-uncle, vol. 1, 
47,48 Voli, 177 fos. toS 

——‘“‘ Mobberley” in Mervyn 
Clitheroe, vol. ii, 177, 181, 185 

Siddons, Mrs., vol. i, 394, 395 

Sims, G. R., slang songs by, vol. i, 


252 

Sir John Chiverton, vol. i, 94, 134— 
146, 163, 167 and note, 169; 
vol. ii, 169, 318 and note 

—-— approved by Sir Walter 
Scott, vol. i, 144-6, 169 ; vol. ii, 
169 

—-—Dedicatory Stanzas ad- 
dressed to Fanny Ebers, vol. i, 
142, 143, 167 and note 

— — disputed authorship, vol. i, 
136-42 ; vol. ii, 318 note 

——note in copy in Chetham 
Library, vol. i, 140 

—-— published by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 163 

—-— published by John Ebers, 
vol. i, 134 

— — well reviewed, vol. i, 135 

——vwritten in collaboration 
with J. P. Aston, vol. i, 94; 
yol. ii, 318 note 


INDEX 


Sir Lionel Flamstead, illustrated — 
by George Cruikshank, vol. il, © 


131 note 

—w—published in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 131 

‘Sir Nathaniel,’”’ pseudonym of 
W. Francis Ainsworth, vol. ii, 
226 and note 

Sketches by Boz, published by 
Macrone, vol. i, 274, 295, 300, 
303-8 

Sloan, fellow-student of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 117, 
122 

Smith, Elder and Co., vol. i, ix 

Smith, Albert, vol. i, 364 note, 
375, 432 

——defended Jack Sheppard, 
vol. i, 375 

Smith, Finch, son of Dr. Jeremiah 
Smith, vol. ii, 262 


Smith, Horace, vol. i, vi, 145, 189 ; — 


vol. ii, 126-9, 133, 134, 
169, 171 and note, 176, 341 

—— ‘as dull as ditchwater,” 
vol. i, 189 

— — Brambleton House, by, vol. i, 
145; vol. ii, 169 

— — at Brighton, vol. ii, 126 

—w—contributor to The 
Monthly Magazine, 
126-9, 133, 137 

— — death, vol. ii, 169 

——A Greybeard’s Gossip about 
his Literary Acquaintance, vol. 
ii, 137 

— — letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 128, 129, 133, 
134, 137, 

— — letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth to the daughter of, 
vol. ii, 169, 171, 176 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi; vol. 
ii, 169 

—— The Portfolio, by, vol. ii, 
133 

— — Posthumous Memoir of My- 
self, vol. ii, 171 and note 

Smith, Howman, vol. i, 288 and 
note ; vol. ii, 245, 246 

— — and civic history, vol. ii, 246 

— — his horse painted by Land- 
seer, vol. i, 288 note 


137 


vol. ii, 


: 


New 


INDEX 


Smith, Howman, letters from W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 288 
and note ; vol. ii, 245, 246 

Smith, O., as “ Jonathan Wild,” 
vol. i, 368 

Smith, Rev. Dr. Jeremiah, High- 
Master of Manchester Free 
Grammar School, vol. i, 30 and 
note, 33-37, 43, 73; vol. ii, 178, 
and note, 261, 283 

— — classical tutor to W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 73 

—— friend of William Parke, 
vol. ii, 283 

— — friendship for W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 43 

— — “Dr. Lonsdale ”’ in Mervyn 
Clitheroe, vol. ii, 178 and note 

Smith, Rev. Joseph Raynor, and 
the Ainsworth amateur thea- 
tricals, vol. i, 54 

Smith, Rev. Kenelm H., son of 
Dr. Jeremiah Smith, vol. i, ix, 
42, 43 

Smith, Rev. Solomon, school- 
fellow of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 42, 43 

Smith, Sydney, breakfasts with 
Rogers, vol. ii, 66 

—-— at Lady Holland’s Salon, 
vol. i, 269 

Smithy Door, Manchester, vol. i, 
76 and note, 78-80, 86, 182, 
341 and note 

Smollett and ‘‘ Dick Turpin,”’ vol. 
i, 242 note 

Somerset House, vol. i, 99 

Song of the Spirit, ballad in 
Crichton, vol. i, 320 

Sontag, opera-singer, vol. i, 174 
and note 

Sorcerer's Sabbath, 
Crichton, vol. i, 320 

Sorrows of Rosalie, The, by Mrs. 
Norton, vol. i, 176 

Sotheby, Messrs., vol. i, ix 

South Sea Bubble, The, illustrated 
by E. H. Corbould, vol. ii, 


ballad in 


259 
——— published in Bow Bells, 
vol. ii, 259 
— — — published by John Dicks, 
vol. ii, 259 
Southey, Agnes, vol. i, 168 
Il,—2 G 
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Southey, Mrs., vol. i, 399 and note, 
426; vol. ii, 8-10, 45, 52, 55, 
61-5, 71 

—-—Caroline Bowles, second 
wife of Robert Southey, vol. i, 
399 and note 

— — on Bulwer-Lytton, vol. ii, 63 

—-— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 8, 9, 61, 71 

—-—on the Countess D’Orsay, 
vol. ii, 63 

— — The Landing of the Primrose, 
by, vol. ii, 9 

— — letters from Mrs. Hughes, 
vol. i, 399, 426; vol. ii, 8-10, 
45, 52, 55> 63-5, 71 

—w—letter to Mrs. 
vol. ii, 62 . 

—— The Miser’s Daughter ap- 
proved by, vol. ii, 62 

— — The Three Sisters, by, vol. ii,9 

Southey, Robert, vol. i, 99 and 
note, 168, 183; 223, -258, 251, 
395; vol. ii, 71 ; 

— — author of The Doctor, vol. i, 
258 

—-— contributor to The Keep- 
sake, vol. i, 168 

— — death, vol. ii, 71 

— — “ Fraserian,”’ vol. i, 223 

—w—harles Lamb’s Letter to 
Southey, in The London Maga- 
zine, vol. i, 99 and note 

Sowler, Thomas, bookseller, Man- 
chester, vol. i, 89 and nofe, 109, 

—-— publisher of The Beotian, 
vol. i, 109 

Spain, vol. i, 171-3 

Spanish Match, The, vol. ii, 253, 
254 and note 

— — dedicated to James Beazley, 
vol, ii, 254 

—  —first called The House of 
Seven Chimneys, vol. ii, 254 

—w— illustrated by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 254 note 

— — published in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. ii, 254 

— — published by Chapman and 
Hall in three volumes, vol. ii, 


Hughes, 


254 

—— published by George Rout- 
ledge in one volume, vol. ii, 
254 note 
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Spectator, The, review of Rook- 
wood, in, vol. i, 256 

Spectre Bride, The, vol. i, 70 

Speeches at the Manchester ban- 
quet, vol. ii, 321-36 


Spendthvift, The, vol. ii, 189, 
222223, 220 
— — illustrated by ‘‘ Phiz,” vol. 


11222 

— — published in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. ii, 222 

— — published by George Rout- 
ledge, vol. ii, 222 

Spenser Club, vol. i, 294 

Spotland Gate, vol. i, 7 and note ; 
vol. ii, 307, 308 and note 

——Dr. Ralph F. Ainsworth 
bought, vol. 1, 7 and note ; vol. 
ii, 308 and note 

Harrison Ainsworth 
sold, vol. i, 7 and note ; vol. ii, 
307, 308 and note 

St. James’s, vol. ii, 74-9, 82, 89, 
90, 103 

— — ballad in, vol. ii, 78 

— — dedicated to J. P. R. James, 
vol. ii, 76 

—— first issued in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. li, 74 

— — illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, vol. ii, 78, 79, 82, 90, 103 

—w— praised by Charles Ollier, 
vol. ii, 75 

— — published by John Mortimer 
in three volumes, vol. ii, 78 

— — was to have been illustrated 
by W. Alfred Delamotte, vol. ii, 


74 

St. Leonards, vol. ii, 316 

St. Marks, Venice, vol. i, 216, 217 

St. Peter’s, Rome, vol. i, 201, 202 

Standard, The, founded by Charles 
Baldwin, vol. i, 85 note 

—  — Alaric A: Watts sub-editor, 
vol. i, 96 note 

Stanfield, Clarkson, vol. i, 414 

Stanley Brereton, vol. ii, 317, 338, 
339 and note, 340 

Harrison Ainsworth’s 
last story, vol. ii, 317 

— — dedicated to Thomas Baker, 
vol. ii, 339 

— — illustrated by Frederick Gil- 
bert, vol. ii, 339 note 


INDEX 


Stanley Breveton, Manchester ban- 
quet report an introduction to, 
vol. ii, 338, 339 
— published in The 
Weekly Journal, vol. ii, 317 
—— published by George Rout- 
ledge, vol. ii, 339 
Stanley Thorn, by Cockton, vol. i, 


Bolton 


390 

Star Chamber, The, vol. ii, 189-91 

— — dedicated to Mrs. Mostyn, 
vol. ii, 190 

— — illustrated by George Mea- 
som, vol. ii, 190 

—w—published in The 
Companion, vol. ii, 189 

—— published by George Rout- 
ledge in two volumes, vol. ii, 190 

Stead, Rev. Alfred, Ovingdean 
Grange, dedicated to, vol. ii, 231 

Steele, and the ‘‘ Grecian” coffee- 
house, vol. i, 114, 115 

Stephanoffe’s illustrations to The 
Tapestried Chamber, vol. i, 168 
note 

Stephens, Rev. Joseph Rayner, 
vol. i, 42, 54 

Stewart, Miss S. E., vol. i, x 

Stirling, Edward, dramatized The 
Miser’s Daughter, vol. li, 53 

Stocks House, Cheetham, vol. ii, 
308 and note 

Storer, Thomas N., designed the 
Manchester banquet brochure, 
vol. ii, 320 

Storey, Fred, vol. i, 150 note 

Storey, G. A., portrait of his 
mother by, vol. i, 150 note 

—w-—second son of “ Amelia” 
Fitch, vol. i, 150 note 

Storey, Gladys, vol. i, 150 note 

Storey, Mrs. James Payne, 
“Amelia ’’ Fitch, vol. i, 150 and 
note 

Storey, Sylvia Lilian, vol. i, 150 
note 

— — married the Earl of Poulett, 
vol. i, 150 note 

Stowe, Mrs. Beecher, attacked 
Lord Byron, vol. ii, 267 

Stowell, Lord, vol. i, 188 and note 

Story of the ‘‘ Cheeryble Grants,” 
by Rev. W. Hume Elliot, vol. i, 
339 note 


House 


INDEX 


Strasburg, vol. ii, 189 
Strathmore, by ‘“‘ Ouida,” vol. ii, 
236 
Strawberry Hill, article by W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 13, 
14 
—— illustrated by W. Alfred 
Delamotte, vol. ii, 13 
Strawberry Hill sale, vol. ii, 13, 14 
Steynsham, Oswald, ‘‘ Simpson ” 
in Mervyn Clitheroe, vol. ii, 184 
Sudlow, John, vol. i, 100, 157 note 
Sudlow, Mr., at W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s funeral, vol. ii, 343 
Summer Evening’s Tale, A, vol. i, 
83 
Sun, The, vol. i, 378, 379; vol. ii, 
165 and note, 180, 279 
Sunday Times, The, The Lan- 
cashive Witches, published in, 
vol. ii, 146, 163 
— — Old Si. Paul’s, published in, 
vol. i, 422; vol. ii, 96-8 
Surtees, Mr. Soapey Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour, by, vol. ii, 168 
Sussex, Duke of, vol. ii, 38 note, 
47, 66 
—— Dr. Pettigrew librarian to, 
vol. ii, 38 note 
Sussex Place designed by Nash, 
vol. i, 153 
Sutton, Charles W., vol. i, viii, 
137, 138, ; vol. li, 321 
—-— informed by J. P. Aston 
he wrote Siy John Chiverton, 
vol. i, 137, 138 
——A_ List of Lancashive Au- 
thors, vol. i, 137, 138 
— —at the Manchester banquet, 
vol. ii, 321 
Swanson, Apphia, granddaughter 
of W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. 
ii, 241 note, 302 
— — The Fall of Somerset dedi- 
cated to, vol. ii, 302 
Swanson, Captain Frank, vol. ii, 
241 note 
Swanson, Captain John, vol. i, 
ix, vol. li, 241 note 
. Swanson, Colonel Francis, vol. ii, 
241 and note 
Swanson, Mr., at W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s funeral, vol. ii, 


343 
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Swanson, Mrs., Anne Blanche 
Ainsworth, vol. i, vii, 221 and 
note, 343 and note, 344; vol. ii, 
34, 37, 40, 44 and note, 46, 50, 
61, 169, 170, 176, 241 and note, 
342 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
third daughter, vol. i, 221 

— — birth, vol. i, 221 

— — death, vol. i, 221 note 

Swift, Edmund, Keeper of the 
Regalia, vol. i, 414 

—-—speech at The Tower of 
London dinner by, vol. i, 418 

“Swift Nicks’? Nevison, the 
highwayman, vol. i, 244 

— —Nevison so-called by Charles 
II, vol. i, 245 note 

—  —ride to York of, vol. i, 244 

Switzerland, vol. i, 191, 200; vol. 
U1, 134, 253, 254 

Syddall, Tom, Jacobite, vol. i, 25 

Syrinx, ov a Seauvenfold Historie, 
vol. i, 100, 103, 104 


Talbot Harland, vol. i, 286; vol. 
li, 266, 267, 286 

—w— illustrated by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 266 

— — published in Bow Bells, vol. 
li, 266 

—-— published by John Dicks, 
vol. ii, 266 

Tale of Mystery, A, vol. i, 110 

Talfourd, Serjeant, vol. i, vi, 330 
and note, 331, 332, 394, 414-17 
and note, 429; vol. li, 5, 37, 174 

— — died in court, vol. i, 330 note 

—w— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5 

— — Ion, by, vol. i, 330 note, 332, 
429 

— — at Kensal Manor House, vol. 
li, 37 

— — letter to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, 394 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

— — Old St. Paul’s dedicated to, 
vol. i, 429 

— —at the “ Pickwick ’”’ dinner, 
vol. i, 330, 331 

——at the Tower of London 
dinner, vol. i, 414-17 and note 
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Tamburini, Antonio, opera-singer, 
vol. i, 192 and note 

Tapestried Chamber, The, by Sir 
Walter Scott, vol. i, 168 and 
note 

— — illustrated by Stephanoffe, 
vol. i, 168 note 

—-— published in The Keepsake, 
vol. i, 168 and note 

Tasso’s cell, vol. i, 214 


Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, 
MS., vol. i, 214 and note 
Tatham, Mr., Vice-consul at 


Venice, vol. i, 216 

Tatler, The, vol. i, 114 

Tauchnitz, Bernhard, vol. ii, 198 
and note 

— — created a baron, vol. ii, 198 
note 

—— The Flitch of Bacon dedi- 
cated to him and his wife, vol. 
li, 198 

Taylor and Hessey, proprietors of 
The London Magazine, vol. i, 86 
and note ~ 

Taylor, Dr. Cooke, on Lancashire 
natives, vol. i, 29 note 

Taylor, John Edward, founder of 
The Manchester Guardian, vol. 
i, 30 note 

Taylor, IT. P., dramatized The 
Miser’s Daughter, vol. ii, 53 

——dramatized The Tower of 
London, vol. i, 421 

Taylor, Mr., in The Quarterly 
Review, vol. ii, 65, 66 

Temple Bar, vol. ii, 220 note 

Terni, vol. i, 209 and note, 210 

— thunder-storm at, vol. i, 209 
and note 

— waterfall, 209, 210 

Test of Affection, The, vol. i, 73, 
106 

Thackeray, W. M., vol. i, vi, vii, 
Vili, 168, 223, 259 and note, 266, 
269, 272, 282, 297, 298, 359 and 
note, 371 and notes, 372, 373, 
376, 380 ; vol. ii, 5, 6, 37, 42-6, 
108, 114-18, 122, 123, 130, I70 
and note, 177, 192-4, 222, 341, 
343 

—— and W. Harrison Ainsworth 
met in Paris, vol. ii, 170 and 
note 3 





INDEX 


Thackeray, W. M., his An Exhtbt- 
tion Gossip, by ““M. A. Tit- 
marsh,” vol. ii. 5 

— — Another Caw from Rook- 
wood, vol. i, 282 

——dattacked W. Harrison 
Ainsworth in Punch, vol. ii, 
I14-18, 122, 123 

— — and Samuel Laman Blanch- 
ard, vol. ii, 130 

— — at Lady Blessington’s Salon, 
vol. i, 266 

— — Catherine, by, vol. i, 359 and 
note, 371 and note 

— — contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 5 

—-—contributor to The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. i, 118 

— — criticism of Jack Sheppard. 
by, vol. i, 359, 371 and xotes, 
372; 373, 376 

—-— on George Cruikshank, vol. 
i, 371-3, 380 

— — and his daughters dine with 
W. Harrison Ainsworth at 
Brighton, vol. ii, 193 

—-w—devoted to Ainsworth’s 
daughters, vol. ii, 44, 46 

—w— dislike of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
style, vol. i, 259 note 

— — Esmond, by, vol. ii, 76 

— —on Fielding, vol. i, 371 and 
note 

— — “ Fraserian,” 223 

— — High-ways and Low-ways ; 
ov Ainsworth’s Dictionary, with 
notes by Turpin, by, vol. i, 259 
and note 

—-— as illustrator, vol. i, 297, 
298 

— — at Kensal Manor House, vol. 
Ul, 37, 42-4 

— — lecturer, vol. ii, 194, 222 

— — letters to W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. i, viii; vol. ii, 44, 
45, 117, 118, 193, 194 

— — letter to Lady Blessington, 
vol. i, 259 note 

— — letter from Mrs. Brookfield, 
vol. ii, 170 note 

—w— letter to Mrs. 
vol. ii, 170 note 

— — letter to Daniel Maclise, vol. 
ii, 194 


Brookfield, 


‘ INDEX 


Thackeray, W. M., literary friend 
of W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. 
i, vi 

—  — moved to tears at the Gore 
House sale, vol. i, 269 

— — Pendennis, by, vol. ii, 177 

— — personal appearance of, vol. 
li, 42 

—~—Piscator and Piscatrix, by, 
vol. i, 168 

— -— proposed a dinner to 
Dickens, Ainsworth, and 
Maclise, vol. ii, 194 

— — his Sultan Stork, by “‘ 
Gahagan,”’ vol. ii, 5 

— — on Martin Tupper, vol. ii, 6 

— — his want of tact, vol. ii, 114, 
IIS 

Thames Darvell, intended title for 
Jack Sheppard, vol. 1, 328-30, 
332, 337 

“That Adonis of booksellers,’”’ vol. 
1; 165 

Theatre, The, vol. i, 
note, 106 

Theatres, London, in 1824, vol. i, 


Major 


77 note, 81 


Teoh 

The Artist and the Author, pam- 
phlet by George Cruikshank, 
vol. ii, 87-92, 96, 97, 99-101 

The Fairy and the Peach Tree, vol. 
i, 171 and note 

“The Forty-Five,” 
22 and note, 23, 24 

The French Cook, by L. E. Ude, 
vol. i, 160, 163, 167 

The True Sun, Laman Blanchard 
editor, vol. ii, 129 

“The Two Pins’ Club, founded 
by Sir Frank Lockwood, vol. i, 
242 note 

Thieves’ slang, vol. i, 249- 54 

Thomson, Hugh, vol. i, ix 

Thornby, Walter, on W. Harri- 
son Ainsworth’s work, vol. ii, 


VOL, 105-17; 


108 

Thornhill, Sir James, painted Jack 
Sheppard in Newgate, vol. i, 
354 and note 


Thorwaldsen, Bertel, vol. i, 203 
and note, 204 

Thrale, Mrs., vol. ii, 304 

Three Sisters, The, by Mrs. 


Southey, vol. ii, 9 
Il.—2 G 2 
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Thunderstorm at Terni, vol. i, 209 
and note 

Thunderstorm in Rookwood, vol. 
i, 209 note 

Tiber, vol. i, 200, 208 

Tieck, vol. i, 287 

Tilt and Bogue, publishers of The 
Omnibus, vol. ii, 98 and note 

Timbs, John, criticized Jack Shep- 
pard, vol. i, 375 

Times, The, vol, i, 138, 139, 371 
and note ; vol. ii, 84-6, 225, 312 

—w— letters from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 85, 86 

— — letter from J. P. Aston, vol. 
1, 138; 239 

—— letters from George Cruik- 
shank, vol. ii, 84-6 

—w—on Alexander Dyce, vol. ii, 
225 

—— William Russell correspon- 
dent of, vol. ii, 225 

— — W. M. Thackeray on Field- 
ing in, vol. i, 371 and note 

Tinsley, publisher, vol. ii, 278, 
279, 290, 291, 293, 296, 299 note, 
301, 302, 305 

— letters from W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. li, 290, 301, 305 

—published Beatrice Tydesley, 
vol. ii, 305 

— published Boscobel, vol. ii, 278 

— published Chetwynd Calverley, 
vol. ii, 301 

— published The Fall of Somerset, 
vol. ti, 302 

— published The Goldsmith’s Wife 
vol. li, 293 

—published The Leaguer of 
Lathom, vol. ii, 229 note 

—published The Manchester 
Rebels, vol. ii, 289 

— published Merry England, vol. 
li, 291 

— published The Preston Fight, 
vol. li, 296 

Titian in the Barberini Palace, 
vol. i, 205 

““Tom’s ”’ coffee-house, vol. i, 115 

Tottington, vol. i, 5 

Touchet family, vol. i, 15-17, 20 
note 

Touchet, Ann, vol. i, 15, 16 

Touchet, James, vol. i, 20 note 
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Touchet, Sir John, vol. i, 15 

Touchet, John, of Broom House, 
vol. i, 16 and note 

Touchet, John, of Eccles House, 
vol. i, 16 

Touchet, John Talbot, vol. i, 15, 
20 note 

Touchet, Mrs. James, vol. i, 229 
and note, 230, 270, 291, 315; 
vol. ii, 34 note, 40 and note, 41, 
180 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
lived with her, vol. i, 270 

— — Eliza Buckley, vol.i, 229 note 

— — had great influence over W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 230 

— — on The Lions of London, vol. 
denis 

—w— visited by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 229 

— — widow of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s cousin, vol. i, 229 nofe 

Touchet, Orme, vol. i, 15 

Touchet, Thomas (1679-1745), 
vol. i, 16 and note 

Touchet, Thomas (the younger), 
vol. i, 20 note 

Tourneur, Cyril, vol. i, 82 and note 

Tower Hill, vol. ii, 271 

—w— illustrated by Frederick 
Gilbert, vol. ii, 271 

— — published in Bow Bells, vol. 
ii, 271 

— — publish by John Dicks, vol. 
i, 271 

Tower of London, The, vol. i, 59, 
392, 406-21, 432; vol. ii, 57, 82, 
87, 89, 90-5, I3I, 174, 175, 240, 
303, 309 

—-—-Henry Bohn and the 
copyright, vol. ii, 174, 175 

— — — George Cruikshank 
claimed to be the originator 
of, vol. i, 411 

— — — dinner, vol. i, 413-19 

— — — dramatized, vol. i, 421 

—-—-— illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, vol. i, 406 and note, 
407, 410-12; vol. ii, 57, 82, 90, 
93, 94 

— — — issued in monthly parts, 
vol. i, 406 and note 

——-— method of writing, vol. 
i, 412, 413 


INDEX 


Tower of London, The, the most 
popular of Ainsworth’s books, 
vol. i, 410 

— —— Preface to, vol. i, 419, 
420; vol. ii, 91 

— — — printed by Bradbury and 
Evans, vol. i, 413 

—-—- published by Richard 
Bentley, vol. i, 406 and note 

— — — success of, vol. i, 410 

— =~ f{ranslations of, vol 1, 42m 

Town Life of the Restoration, by 
Robert Bell, vol. ii, 66 

Travels in the United States, by 
the Hon. Frederick De Ros, vol. 
i, 162 

Trieste, vol. ii, 134 

Trinity Club, W. Harrison Ains- 
worth blackballed at, vol. i, 377 

Trollope, Anthony, vol. ii, 192, 255 

Troubled Heart, by Heine, vol, i, 


390 

Tuchet, Robert, Earl of Buglaw- 
ton, vol. 1, 15 

Tuchet, Sir John, vol. i, 15 

Tuchet, Sir Robert (1275-1337), 
vol. i, 15 

Tuchet, Sir Thomas, vol. i, 15, 22 

Tunbridge Wells, vol. ii, 121, 256, 
257, 263 

Tupper. Martin Farquhar, vol. i, 
Vi, 432; vol. ii, 6-8, 37 

— — conceit of, vol. ii, 6-8 

—-— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 6-8 

——A Flight upon Flying, by, 
vol. ii, 7 note 

— — at Kensal Manor House, vol. 
ii, 37 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

—— Proverbial Philosophy, by, 
vol. ii, 6 note, 7 

—— W. M. Thackeray on, vol. ii, 
6 

Turner, J. Fox, at the Manchester 
banquet, vol. ii, 334 

“Turpin Ainsworth,” vol. i, 223 
and note 

Turpin, Dick, vol. i, 22, 223 note, 
234-47 

—— hero of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s boyhood, vol. i, 22, 243, 
244 


INDEX 


Turpin, Dick, hero of Rookwood, 
vol. i, 239, 240 

—— his letters in York Castle, 
vol. i, 241 note 

— — in literature, vol. i, 242 and 
note, 247 

—-—his pistols discovered in 
1905, vol. i, 243 note 

— — personal appearance of, vol. 
i, 246 

— — the real, vol. i, 240-2 

— — the ride to York of, vol. i, 
235-42, 244-6 

— — shot Tom King, vol. i, 240 

“Turpin Oaks,” vol. i, 243 note 

Turpins Ride at Astley’s Theatre, 
vol. i, 268 

Tussaud’s Exhibition, Jack Shep- 
pard’s cell at, vol. i, 345 note 

Two Foscari, The, vol. i, 65, 66 


Ude, Louis Eustache, vol. i, 160, 
163, 164 

— — chef to Louis xvi, the Duke 
of York, etc., vol. i, 163 

— — ejaculation on the death of 
the Duke of York by, vol. i, 163 

— — The French Cook, by, vol. i, 
160, 163 and notes 


—— ‘the Gil Blas of the 
kitchen,” vol. i, 163 
——in The Maclise Portrait 


Gallery, vol. i, 163 note 
Un An et un Jour, French version 
of The Flitch of Bacon, vol. ii, 
= 201 
“Uncle Sam,” probably Charles 
Hooten, vol. ii, 14 and note 
—-— letter from W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. ii, 14, 15 
Unlucky Marviage, The, vol. i, 64 


Vale to Manchester Free Grammar 
School, by T. Gilbert Ainsworth, 
vol. i, 18 note ; vol. ii, 263 

Valerie, by Captain Marryat, vol. 
ii, 133 and note 

Van Amburgh’s performing lions, 
vol. i, 394 note 

Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray, 
vol. ii, 117 note 

Vassall, Elizabeth, Lady Holland, 
vol. i, 269 

Vatican, vol. i, 202, 203 
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Velluti, opera-singer, vol. i, 154 

Venice, vol. i, 191, 215-20; vol. 
ii, 134 

Venice, or the Fall of the Foscaris, 
vol. i, 62, 65, 67-9, 219 note 

Vesuvius, vol. i, 192-5 

Victoria, Queen, and the 
“haunted oak,” vol. ii, 59 

—-—and Van Amburgh’s lions, 
vol. i, 394 

Vienna, vol. ii, 134 

Villa Albani, Rome, vol. i, 200 

Village Blacksmith, The, by Long- 
fellow, vol. i, 390 

Virginia, or Honours Sacrifice, 
vol. i, 64 

Vision of Asmodius and the Re- 
flections of Dr. Anselmo, 1880, 
by Dr. James Bower Harrison, 
vol. ii, 314 

Viviana, heroine of Guy Fawkes, 
vol. i, 398-400, 402 

Vivian Grey, Disraeli’s first novel, 
vol. i, 135 

Vizetelly, Henry, on W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 262 

— — Glances back through Seventy 
Years, vol. ii, 114 note 

Voices of the Night, by Long- 
fellow, vol. i, 390 

Volunteers, Manchester, vol. i, 12 


Wadd, William, famous surgeon, 
vol. i, 185 note 

— — death, vol. i, 185 and note 

Wainewright, contributor to The 
London Magazine, vol. i, 81 

Walker, F. W., High-Master of 
the Manchester Free Grammar 
School, vol. ii, 274 note 

Walker, John, painted James 
Crossley’s portrait, vol. ii, 296 
note 

Wallenstein, by Coleridge, with 
new translations by Lord Fran- 
cis Leveson-Gower, vol. i, 162 

Walpole, Horace, vol. i, 287; 
vol. ii, 13 

Waterloo, vol. i, 178 

Walton, Izaak, his portrait at the 
“ Unicorn ”’ Inn, vol. i, 78, 182 
and note 

Wanderings of an Immortal, The, 
vol. i, 73, 106 
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Warner, W., author of Syvinx, vol. 
i, 93 and note 

Watkin-Edwards, Edward, Car- 
dinal Pole dedicated to, vol. ii, 


249 

Watts, Alaric A., vol. i, 93 and 
note, 96 note, 97, I15, 127, 
128; vol. ii, 252, 253 

— — criticism of his poems, vol. i, 
96, 97 : 

——dispute with W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, vol. i, 127, 128 

——editor of The Leeds In- 
telligencer, vol. i, 96 note 

—— editor of The Literary Sou- 
venir, vol. i, 127 

——editor of The Manchester 
Courier, vol. i, 96 note, 127 

—w— fancy portrait by Maclise, 
vol. i, 96 note 

. G. Lockhart suggested 
“ Attila’ as his second name, 
vol. i, 96 note 

——Dr. Maginn his chief an- 
tagonist, vol. i, 96 note 

— —sub-editor of The Standard, 
vol. i, 96 note 

— — unpopular, vol. i, 96 note 

Waterford, Marquis of, pupil of 
Ralph Harrison, vol. i, 13 

Waugh, Edwin, at the Manchester 
banquet, vol. ii, 321, 332-4 

—w—speech at the Manchester 
banquet by, vol. ii, 332-4 

Wellington, Duke of, vol. i, 266; 
vol. ii, 77 and note 

— — at Lady Blessington’s Salon, 
vol. i, 266 

Wells, Sarah, second wife of W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. ii, 311 
and note 

Westhead, J. P., schoolfellow of 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. 
aa 

Westminster Review, The, W. M. 
Thackeray on George Cruik- 
shank in, vol. i, 371 and note 

Whalley Abbey, vol. ii, 147-51, 
163, 176 

Whalley Parish Church, vol. ii, 


I51 
What shall I Write ? vol. i, 77 
Whatton, W. R., description of, 
vol. i, 172 


INDEX 


Whatton, W. R., History of Man- 
chester School, by, vol. i, 172 note 

Wheeler, Charles, Josiah Stream- 
let, by, vol. i, 90 and note 

Wheeler, James, published Man- 
chester Poetry, vol. i, 143 

Wheeler, John, at the Ainsworth 
amateur theatricals, vol. i, 
54 and note 

Whitaker, vol. ii, 145 

White, Dr. Charles, and his ana- 
tomical museum, vol. i, 20 and 
note 

Whitehall, or the Days of George 
IV, by W. Maginn, vol. i, 161 
note 

Wilkins, Professor A. S., at the 
Manchester banquet, vol. ii, 


321 

Wilkinson, T. R., at the Manches- 
ter banquet, vol. ii, 334 

Willesden Church, vol. ii, 43 and 
note 

Willesden and Jack Sheppard, 
vol. i, 356-8 ; vol. ii, 43 

William IV, opened London 
Bridge, vol. i, 229 

Williams, Montague, Q.c., vol. i, 
364 note 

Willis, N. P., Pencillings by the 
Way, by, vol. i, 293 and note 

“Will Scatlet”? and * Cs We 
Harrison Ainsworth and James 
Crossley, vol. i, 77-80 

Wilson, Professor John. 
“Christopher North ” 

Winchester, vol. ii, 126 

Windsor Castle, vol. i, 430, 431; 
vol. ii, 54-61, 82, 89, 90, 100, 
103, 107, 173, 174 note, 240, 
309 

—-— “Herne the Hunter” in, 
vol. ii, 59, 60 

—w— issued in monthly parts, 
vol. ii, 58 

— — illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, vol. ii, 57, 58, 82, 90, 
107 

—-— illustrated by W. Alfred 
Delamotte, vol. ii, 57, 58, 107 

— — illustrated by Tony Johan- 
not, vol. i, 431; vol. ii, 57, 58, 
90, 103 

— — in Le Messager, vol. ii, 58 


See 


INDEX 


Windsor Castle, one volume edi- 
tion, vol. ii, 58 

—w—published in Aznsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 56 

—-— published by Henry Col- 
burn in three volumes, vol. ii, 58 

— — success of, vol. ii, 58 

— — translated into French, vol. 
li, 58 

—-—and The Miser’s Daughter 
written contemporaneously, vol. 
U1, 54, 55 

Winter, Gilbert, vol. i, 123 and 
note, 184 and note, 341, 342, 
347, 350, 352; vol. ii, 139, 166 
187, 200, 308 

——chairman of public dinner 
to Ainsworth and Dickens, vol. 
i, 347 

— — “ Cuthbert Spring ” in Mer- 
vyn Clitheroe, vol. ii, 187 

— — death, vol. ii, 200 

— -— dinner given to Ainsworth, 


Dickens, and Forster, by, vol.. 


i, 350 

— — entertained Dickens, vol. i, 
341, 342 

— — Jack Sheppard dedicated to, 
vol. i, 352; vol. ii, 187 

— — solicitor, Manchester, vol. i, 
184 and note 

Witchcratt, vol. ii, 140-65 

Witches’ Incantations, vol. ii, 160, 
161 and note 

Wolverhampton, vol. ii, 217 

Wood, Charles W., Memorials of 
Mrs. Henry Wood, by, vol. ii, 
236 note 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, vol. i, vi; vol. 
li, 236-9 

—w—contributor to Bentley’s 
Miscellany and The New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ii, 236, 


237 
— — East Lynne, by, vol. ii, 237, 


238 
— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 
Wood, R. H., vol. ii, 273 and note, 
295, 313 
— — assumed the name of Wood- 
Hatton, vol. ii, 313 
Wood-Hatton, R. H., Beau Nash 
dedicated to, vol. ii, 313 
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Woof, Mr. of Worcester, vol. ii, 
277 

Wordsworth, vol. i, vi, 104 and 
note, 168; vol. li, 64 and note, 
65 

——W. Harrison Ainsworth 
called on, vol. i, 104 note 

— Mrs. Hughes on, vol. ii, 64 and 
note, 05 

——Charles Lamb gave W. 
Harrison Ainsworth an intro- 
duction to, vol. i, 104 and note 

— — literary friend of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, vi 

Works of Cheviot Tichburn, with 
types of John Leigh, 
MDCCCXXS5, vol. i, 127 

World, The, W. Harrison Ains- 
worth interviewed in, vol. ii, 
309 and note, 310, 338 

—w—ccompared James Crossley 
to Coleridge, vol. ii, 338 

—-— Edmund Yates editor, vol. 
309 and note, 310, 319, 321 

Worrin, Hastings, vol. i, ix 

Worthington’s Diary, vol. ti, 147 

Wraxall; Sir Charles Lascelles, vol. 
li, 211 note, 213 and note, 254, 
255 

—w—aaccount of the Dunmow 
Flitch ceremony by, vol. ii, 
211 note 

— — —W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
exertions on behalf of the 
widow of, vol. ii, 254, 255 

— — guest at the Dunmow din- 
ner, vol. ii, 213 

—— Life of Caroline Matilda, 
Queen of Denmark, by, vol. ii, 
213 note 

Wreck of the Hesperus, by Long- 
fellow, vol. i, 390 

Wright, Thomas, vol. ii, 37, 72, 
126, 131, 208, 213 

—— antiquarian, vol. ii, 
2g 

—— contributor to Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. ii, 131 

—— guest at the Dunmow din- 
ner, vol. ii, 213 

—w—at Kensal Manor House, 
vol. ii, 37 

Writers who influenced W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, vol. i, 70 


208, 
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Wrottesley, the Hon. Charles, W. 
Harrison Ainsworth visited him 
at Oxford, vol. ii, 285 and note 

Wrottesley, Lord, friend of Wil- 
liam Parke, vol. ii, 283 

Wuthering Heights, by Charlotte 
Bronté, vol. ii, 173 note 

Wyncleys of Pleasington, vol. i, 4 


Ximenez, ov the Desolate Island, 
vol. i, 57, 62 


Yates, Edmund, editor of The 
World, vol. i, vi, 170, 254, 327, 
421 note; vol. ii, 309 and note, 
310, 319, 321, 334-6, 343 

— —at W. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
funeral, vol. li, 343 

— — Ainsworth told him he was 
proud to be a Jacobite, vol. i, 
170 

— — Ainsworth told him how he 
learnt thieves’ slang, vol. i, 254 

— — “Interview ’”’ of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth in The World, 
by, vol. ii, 309 and note, 310 

— — letter to W, Harrison Ains- 
worth, vol. ii, 319 


yin 


INDEX 


Yates, Edmund, literary friend of 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, vol. 
i, vi ; 4 

— —at the Manchester banquet, 
vol. ii, 321, 334-6 

——story of The Admirable 
Crichton drama told by, vol.’ 3 
327 

—-—speech at the Manchester 
banquet, vol. ii, 334-6 

Yates, Fred, vol. i, 302, 327, 421 ; 
vol. ii, 334 and note 

Yates, Mr. and Mrs., in The Tower 
of London drama, vol. i, 421 

Yolande, ballad in Crichton, vol. 
i, 320 

York, Frederick, Duke of, vol. i, 
160 note, 163 and note 

—-—w— Henry Colburn reputed 
son of, vol. 1, 160 note 

—  — — his love of French cook- 
ing and French literature, vol. 
i, 163 and note 

——-—L. E. Ude chef to, vol. i, 
163 

———L. E. Ude’s ejaculation 
on the death of, vol. i, 163 

Young, Murdo, letter from W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, vol. i, 378 
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